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THE BREATHING EARTH. 


On, not by sight or sound alone, I guess 
This way her light feet press, — 
Light feet of Spring! 


It would be told me, though I shut my eyes 
Against the ample sky’s 
Pure witnessing, 
And saw not how the green blade thrusts its way 
Up through the pleachéd gray, — 
No tenderling ! 
It would be told me, though I shut my ear 
To all the tidings clear 
Her heralds bring, — 
The fluting thrush, the bluebird singing love, 
Hiding in heaven above 
His heaven-dyed wing. 


How, sight and sound shut out, should I still guess 
This way her light feet press, — 
Light feet of Spring? 


By errantry of subtil winds that blow 
From fields where late the snow 
Did drift and cling; 
By grateful odors borne from forest mold, 
Where last year’s leaves enfold 
Some blooming thing ; 
By healing essence, lifeful airs, unbound 
From the dark, humid ground 
Fast mellowing, 
Whence, from the smoking, furrowed clods, still come 
The gnats with ceaseless hum 
And hovering. 


The breathing earth! I breathe, and well I guess 
This way her light feet press, — 
Light feet of Spring! 


Edith M. Thomas. 






























Ir was grim Death who introduced us 
to the charcoal burners ; and, although his 
presence is seldom welcomed, yet, in this 
instance, we were indebted to him for one 
of the pleasantest reminiscences of our 
summer’s vacation. 

There were three of us in the party, — 
the Dominie, the Professor, and Tinto, — 
and as these pseudonyms sufficiently de- 
fine their individuality I shall offer no fur- 
ther introduction than to say that the first 
and last were sexagenarians, while the 
other was a man of forty, and all were 
filled with art enthusiasm, one being a 
professional artist, and the others amateurs 
of no meager ability. They had come to 
the Green Mountain State from afar, to 
spend a two-months’ vacation and 


“Knit up the raveled sleeve of care,” 
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THE BLACK 


by climbing its mountains, threading its 
valleys, following up its streams, and in 
filling their portfolios with sketches from 
nature in this artist’s paradise. 

This was the third year that the trio had 
spent their vacation in the mountains, and 
when they stepped off the train at ‘* Danby 
and Mt. Tabor station,” the charming 
scene around them was neither novel nor 
strange, and they knew just what to ex- 
pect. It is always the unexpected, how- 
ever, that happens; and, as they passed 
around the corner of the station on the way 
to their inn, they found the way barred by 
a group of men who were tenderly placing 
in a wagon an obiong pine box, evidently 
containing a coffin, with the intent to 
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transfer 
village. 

Reverently raising their hats in the pres- 
ence of that foe whom the bravest dread 
to meet, Tinto inquired of a looker-on the 
personality of the deceased, and was told 
that it was a man ‘‘named Eli Moore, a 
sawyer, who was killed yesterday at the 
charcoal job on the mountain, by a log 
rolling onto him.” 

*¢ Was he killed instantly?” 

‘*Yes, as far as I know, he must ha’ 
been. He had sent all his men off some- 
wher else, and, as he wanted a log for 
some purpose, he went out to the pile, 
and must have started it while standing 
in front of it, for when his wife went out 


it to. one of the houses in the 
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to look for and call him to dinner, she 
found him with a log some sixteen feet 
long and two foot through lying across his 
chest, and he stone dead. It must ha’ 
crushed the life right out of him.” 

Waiting until the little procession moved 
on its way, our trio gathered up their 
tmpedimenta and followed the marble 
sidewalk to the village inn, where they 
proposed to stay for a few days as a base 
of operations in spying out the land there- 
abouts. 

Little was said during the short walk ; 
but through Tinto’s sensorium that phrase 
‘* The charcoal job on the mountain ” was 
ringing its changes, and he had not reached 
the inn before making up his mind to 
know more of its meaning and purpose. 

The artist is nothing if not observant ; 
and our friend Tinto, in addition to this 
usual trait, was possessed of a full measure 
of curiosity, added to a persistency of pur- 
pose that had often stood him in good 
stead ; and after an early supper, while the 
Dominie and Professor took a stroll in 
another direction in pursuit of objects of 
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artistic interest, he foilowed the marble 
pathway back to the depot in search of 
some one who could post him on the 


‘¢ charcoal job.” He was not long in find- 
ing the office of the institution, in close 
proximity to the station, and in introduc- 
ing himself to Messrs. Griffith & McIn- 
tyre, the proprietors thereof, explaining 
to them his desire to know more of their 
processes and modus operandi. Four 


kilns, situated on a knoll just back of some 
sheds, which serve as a freight depot, af- 
forded the opportunity, and in the course 
of half an hour the artist was deep in 
the mysteries of burning hard and _ soft 
wood in kilns, 
vents,” 


‘* knee vents,” ‘* waist 
‘ankle vents,” ‘* draughts,” 
** sinks,’’ and all the nomencla- 
ture which goes to designate 
and explain a ‘‘ charcoal job.” 
Before leaving, he accepted a 
pressing invitation for himself 
and friends to drive up to the 
‘*‘job on the mountain” at their 
earliest opportunity. 





SHIPPING COAL AT DANBY. 




















The State of Vermont has been justly 
caljed ‘‘the artist’s paradise,” remarked 
the Dominie, as Tinto rejoined his com- 
panions on the veranda of the tavern in 
the late twilight of the summer evening. 
‘* T know of no State in the Union, and no 
portion of any State, that presents such a 
diversity of charming scenery as_ this 
favored portion of the earth’s surface. 
From the most expansive view over vast 
and continuous mountain ranges, to the 
close pastoral scene, and the multitudi- 
nous and charming ‘bits’ that surround 
us on every hand, this section is replete 
with pictures that would honor the easel 
of any painter.” 

‘*T wonder,” said the Professor, ‘* that 
these rich artistic placers have not been dis- 
covered and utilized long ago by the artists 
of New York, Boston, and nearer cities. 
They seem, however, to have been over- 
looked in the furor for the more fashionable 
White Mountains, Coast of Maine, Yellow- 
stone, or the Rockies; and this favored 
land is given the go-by by artists, who con- 
tinue to paint the old scenes ad nauseam, 
while directly in their pathway lies a region 
whose every acre isamine of artistic wealth, 
and every mile is filled 
with zsthetic rapture.” 

“Well,” replied Tinto, 
to whom these remarks 
were addressed, ‘‘ ‘ suffi- 
cient forthe day is the evil 
thereof’” (at the same 
time holding up two fin- 
gers to indicate quota- 
tion marks, a habit he 
had acquired when quot- 
ing scripture in presence 
of the Dominie, to dep- 
recate criticism and to 
intimate the lack of origi- 
nality). ‘*‘ Whenotherar- 
tists shall have made the 
discovery of this charm- 
ing Switzerland, and shall 
have found how cheaply 
they can live and travel 
in it, they will come in 
crowds; the fashionable 
world will follow, and 
then adieu to the charm- 
ing simplicity of its peo- 
ple, its reasonable rates, 
and unadulterated hon- 
esty. Let us enjoy it while 
we may, and leave the 
other fellows to find it 
out for themselves.” 
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*¢ By-the-way,” said the Dominie, ‘* in 
our tramp after supper we followed up 
this little stream that crosses the road here 
by the hotel, and found some charming 
cascades and falls, and I propose that in 
the morning we go out and see them.” 

This being readily acquiesced in, the 
conversation drifted to ordinary topics 
until bedtime, when the trio sought their 
respective dormitories, and slept the sleep 
of the just. 

It was the third day after their arrival 
before they were ready to accept the invita- 
tion to **do” the ‘* charcoal job on the 
mountain.” 


>’ 


“Come, arouse 
boy,” 


thee! arouse thee! my merry Swiss 


warbled the Dominie, as he rapped at 
Tinto’s door in the morning; “ it’s a long 
day before us, and we want an early start.” 

‘*¢ What an unearthly hour for a Christian 
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man to get out of bed!” said Tinto, sotto 
voce, as he looked at his time-piece, which 
noted half-past five o’clock ; ‘* however, as 
we are in Turkey, I suppose we must do 
as the Turkeys do;” and in the course of 
twenty minutes he had joined his com- 
panions at the breakfast-table. 

It was a lovely July morning, and all 
animate and inanimate nature seemed to 
rejoice and pay homage to the god of 
day as he ascended his pathway in the 
east, and, peeping over the mountain, 
looked through a lovely pink haze down 
into the valley. His rays seemed to kiss 
into life and activity all moving things, 
from the robin on the hillside to the super- 
annuated old horse down in the pasture ; 
the trees and flowers seemed to rejoice in his 
coming ; and even the staid and sober Dom- 
inie felt the exhilarating effects of the de- 
lightful atmosphere, filled with ozone from 
recent showers, and was as playful asa 
motherly tabby with her first kitten. Tinto 
and he had been intimate friends for more 
than a quarter of a century, and the artist 
and his doings formed excellent butts for 
the shafts of his sarcastic criticism, which 
he would not have dared to aim at a less 
good-natured man. 

The little hamlet of Danby, made up of 
not more than twenty or thirty houses, is 
situated in a valley between two ranges of 
the Green Mountains that rise some three 
thousand feet on either side, and extend 
north and south for many miles. The 
range on the west is composed of lime- 
stone, and in it is found marble of purest 
quality, which is worked to advantage, the 
quarries at Rutland being noted for their 
extent and the fineness of the material. 
The eastern range is granitic, and, like all 
the other ranges, is covered to its top with 
a dense growth of hemlock, spruce, beech, 
pine, poplar, birch, and other evergreen 
and deciduous trees, the former preponder- 
ating, thus giving them the right to the title 
of Green Mountains. Along the faces of 
the ranges, gorges and ravines are formed 
by the action of water, and are the only 
means of ingress and egress to and from the 
interior valleys, for the sides are generally 
so steep that nothing short of a goa 
he a very sober one —could climb them. 
Through these gorges there is barely room 
for the road and the stream, and the former 
is frequently blasted out of the solid side 
of the mountain, while the latter —in 
spring a raging torrent, carrying with and 
before it massive boulders, logs, and all 
the débris of a vernal freshet,— makes 





frequent and strenuous efforts to wash the 
highway out of existence. 

it was up one of these gorges that ¢ our 
trio were to take their devious way to 
the top of the mountain, and thence over to 
Weston, a hamlet on West river, where 
they had spent their previous summer’s 
vacation. 

After considerable fussiness on the part 
of the Dominie, and numerous commands 
and countermands from Tinto, who, from 
his having served a term in the Home 
Guards during ‘‘ the late unpleasantness,” 
was honored with the command of the 
party, they were ready to start. The 
order ** Forward !” was given to the driver, 
a pert lad of fifteen summers, the son of 
the landlord; and with a cheery good-by 
to Boniface and several villagers who had 
gathered on the veranda, they were off 
for Weston ‘‘and a market.” Driving 
through the one street of the place to the 
depot, they halted long enough to appoint 
to meet Mr.G—— on the mountain in time 
for dinner, and to inspect his new stables 
recently erected by him for the accommo- 
dation of such of his horses as may be 
needed in the valley, or such as may not 
be able to get back to ‘‘the job” before 
nightfall. 

In answer to a question of Tinto’s, they 
were told that the company owned one 
hundred horses, sixteen yoke of oxen, and 
frequently were compelled to hire as many 
more during the busy season. 

‘Come, gentlemen,” said Mr. G 
“before you go up the mountain let me show 
you how we ship our coal; there’s a wagon 
coming in, and you can see it unloaded.”’ 

Walking along a little beyond the group 
of kilns, the party came to a platform, 
attached to and in front of a freight-shed, 
by the side of which stood a derrick and 
its attachments. 

‘¢The track is below the platform, so 
that the top of a freight-car comes about 
on a level with it, and for convenience the 
top of the car is open, with hinged covers, 
as you see,” said Mr. G . 

‘** What is the capacity of one of these 
cars?” asked the Professor. 

*¢ Well, from 1,150 to 1,300 bushels ; we 
own about fifty cars, and could use many 
more; we frequently have to wait for the 
return of our cars, causing serious delays. 
Nevertheless we manage to ship an average 
of 100,000 bushels per month, which is 
about the capacity of the four ‘ jobs;’ 
this one here; the one on the mountain ; 
the Black branch job, and the three kilns 
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over by the large boarding-house on the 
other side of the mountain.” 

At this juncture the coal-wagon drove 
up to the platform, and the driver made 
preparations to unload his cargo, while 
the party stepped to windward to avoid the 
dust. 

These wagons consist of a running 
gear about ten feet long, and four feet two 
inches wide, on which are mounted two 
large boxes, say three feet two inches wide 
on the bottom, by six feet long, and flaring 
upward to five feet wide by seven feet long, 
their capacity being sometimes extended 
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by side-boards eight inches 
higher. They ordinarily carry 
250 bushels to a wagon, and 
have hinged bottoms, which 
are kept in place by a simple 
mechanical contrivance until it 
is required to dump _ them. 
Straps of iron extend up the 
sides of the boxes, with an eye at the top, 
into which the hooks of the derrick chain 
are inserted, the windlass put in operation, 
one box lifted from the gear, swung over 
the car, the bolt drawn, and the contents 
dumped into the car, when it is swung back 
to its place, and the other box goes through 
the same process. 

Such was the operation which our trio wit- 
nessed ; and, as the dust arose in clouds and 
blew away to leeward, Tinto remarked : — 

‘¢ * Dust thou art, aad to dust shalt thou 
return;’ I wonder if that is the kind of 
dust that darkies are made of ?” 
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‘* Dust think so?” queried the Dominie. 

‘* Perhaps it is,” remarked the Professor ; 
for if the Darwinian theory is correct, the 
darkey must be first cousin to our great 
progenitor the ape; and ‘ thereby hangs a 
tale.” 

A volley of ohs greeted this sally, the 
party proceeded to climb into their vehicle, 
and, after bidding Mr. G aw revotr, 
started up the gorge. Before entering it, 
however, they had to pass through the little 
hamlet of Mt. Tabor, named for the moun- 
tain above it, and consisting of a store 
and post-office, with some half-dozen neat 
cottages, all with door-yards in front, in 
which summer flowers were blooming, 
and all betokening the thrift and comfort 
so common to the New England villages. 
Facing mostly to the south and west, their 
windows commanded charming views 
down the valley, and across to Dorset 
mountain, which at a distance of a little 
over a quarter of a mile rose to an altitude 
of 3,300 feet. 





*¢ Give me a cot in the valley I love,” 


hummed Tinto. What a lovely spot to 
spend the remnant of one’s days, dreaming 
life away in the enjoyment of such delight- 
ful scenery and drinking in the rich tones 
of the sunsets behind yon distant range ”— 

‘*Do you suppose for a moment that, 
with your towering intellect and vaulting 
ambition, you would be content to settle 
down in such a quiet spot as this; or do 
you suppose that the world would allow 
of it?” said the Dominie. ‘* There are 
duties one owes to society as well as to 
one’s self, and duties never clash.” 

‘“* There’s a little cottage with half an 
acre of ground, and a nice barn that you 
can hire for a dollar a month,” said the boy 
driver, pointing out a neat five-room 
house they were passing, and evidently 
wishing to have his part in the conversation, 
which he took for gospel. 

That settled the matter, and the conver- 
sation dropped, for the time being. 

A hundred yards farther on they entered 
upon the wild beauties of the gorge, at a 
point where once had been a massive dam, 
which, having been swept away during 
the last spring freshet, the timbers and 
logs, mixed in the most inextricable con- 
fusion with the immense boulders that had 
caused the destruction, formed, with the 
rushing waters that roared and swirled 
through and among the débris, a wild and 
attractive picture. In a moment the trio 
were on their feet and out of the wagon ; 


scrambling about on the rocks and broken 
timbers ; calling upon each other to admire 
now this view, now that vista. Crossing 
the stream on the slippery stones, at the risk 
of wet feet and broken limbs, they behaved 
rather like school-boys out for a vacation, 
or college-boys on a lark, than three elderly 
professional men, who would have smiled 
at their own enthusiasm could they have 
seen it with their ordinary vision. 

It was evident that the boy driver had 
his. doubts as to the sanity of his pas- 
sengers, as with half-open mouth and star- 
ing eyes he watched their antics and won- 
dered what there was in so familiar a 
scene to call forth such demonstrations. 

*¢Oh, that’s nothing!” said he, as they 
returned to the vehicle, ‘*to what it is in 
the spring; you should see it then if you 
want to hear roaring. There’s no water 
on now of any consequence.” 

‘* What is there in the sight of falling 
water that should fill the artistic mind 
with such rapture?” asked the Professor, 
as the trio resumed their seats and the 
upward journey. 

‘+ T think,” said the Dominie, who was 
always ready with his theory, before Tinto 
had formulated the thought with which to 
express his idea, ‘‘ it is because of the un- 
trammeled grace of its movements. Now 
look at that little fall yonder as it pours over 
the immense boulder and scatters its volume 
on the smaller rocks below ; here it sweeps 
boldly to the right under the pile of drift- 
wood which it has erstwhile brought down 
with it, and then swirls gracefully into 
that eddy to the left, to plunge again and 
again in bow-like curves over and among 
the rounded stones and the débris of its 
former rage and fury, ever singing its 
song of freedom. What does Solomon 
say in his” — 

What Solomon said remains unknown, 
for Tinto ejaculated in a stage whisper to the 
Professor, ‘* He’s got ’em again; we must 
find some antidote for this, or we shall be 
preached to death ;” and the Dominie sub- 
sided. A moment later, however, the 
preacher had his revenge, for his friend 
exclaimed, ‘*Oh! look there! what a 
charming picture that is! Stop, driver! 
I must have that;” and, without waiting 
for the team to check its headway, he 
leaped to the ground, and was soon seated 
on a rock in mid-stream, sketching the 
scene before him, undisturbed by the 
Dominie’s remark anent the lunatic hav- 
ing escaped his keepers. 

They were traveling along the bottom 
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of a V-shaped ravine, in which there was 
barely room for the stream. The road had 
been blasted out of the mountain side, and 
a fringe of trees, left at the water’s edge, 
threw a deep shadow across the bed of the 
stream, while, beyond the vista thus formed, 
the sunlight brought out in strong relief 
the rustic bridge where the road made an 
abrupt turn and crossed to the other bank ; 
this was the scene which the artist was 
trying to get for a picture. 

It would be tedious to attempt to de- 
scribe the beauties of this charming gorge, 
which in every rod of its devious ascent 
presented a new and attractive feature that 
brought forth some exclamation of sur- 
prise, admiration, or wonder, or to narrate 
the several incidents of passing the heavily 
loaded coal-carts, to which they were 


obliged to yield the right of way, or the 
frequent halts to ‘** get” this or that charm- 
ing bit. Ere they reached the mountain 
top they found their stock of expletives 
exhausted ; and, as they realized the beauty 
and extent of the scenes through which 
they had passed, silence seemed the only 
way of expressing the rapture which filled 
them. 

About half-way up they passed a spot 
where another mountain stream came in 
from the left, and were told by their driver 
that the rugged road along its banks ‘led 
up to the Black branch job.” 
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Continuing on their course, after another 
hour’s climbing, they found themselves 
passing between two rows of buildings, 
and emerging into a cleared and level 
space of about fifteen acres, which, from 
the kilns on the one hand, and the large 
saw-mill on the other, with the commodious 
boarding-house beyond, they recognized as 
‘the job on the mountain.” 


























This unique settlement consisted of 
about forty or fifty structures, embracing a 
large steam saw-mill, forty by eighty feet, 
with all the appliances for converting the 
choicest hard-wood logs into lumber, which 
is mainly used by a mowing-machine man- 
ufactory in Hoosick Falls, N.Y.; a large 
boarding-house fur the single men among 
the employés ; a general store and office, 
with an adjoining residence for the chief 
clerk or manager; a harness shop; a 
wagon shop; blacksmith shop, and a 
number of cottages for the employés, be- 
sides stables for the animals, sheds for the 
wagons, sleds, etc.; and last, though not 
least, four large kilns for burning the coal. 
The houses are furnished the men rent 
free; the supplies at as near cost as pos- 
sible ; and everything within its capacity is 
manufactured on the spot by the company. 

Stopping at the office, our trio were 
welcomed by the manager, who had been 
telephoned of their coming. 

Their first objective point was the group 
of kilns, and towards these they leisurely 
made their way, exhilarated by the bracing 
atmosphere of this elevated region, made 
more pungent by the pyroligneous vapor 
arising from two of the kilns which were 
in full heat. 

Arrived before one, which, by its open 
door and the wagon in front, was evident- 
ly being emptied, they were on the point 
of entering when they were startled by the 
apparition of a tall, gaunt, Italian brigand, 
which stalked out of the opening, and 
with the stride of a giant mounted the 
plank, one end of which was supported 
on a tripod at the side of the wagon, 
emptied the shell-like basket which he 
carried, and, turning upon his heel, stalked 
back again without giving even a look of 
curiosity to the trio of strangers, whom he 
might have touched as he passed. He 
was a splendid specimen of a man, and 
better fitted for the wild fastnesses of the 
Abruzzi, whence he probably came, than 
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the peaceful scenes by which he was sur- 
rounded. The surprise of the party was 
somewhat allayed when they learned that 
quite a large proportion of the employés 
were natives of sunny Italy, — a fact which 
they soon realized in the chattering of the 
black-haired and black-eyed little pictu- 
resque ragamuffins, who congregated about 
most of the laborers’ cottages and ran riot 
about the place. This brigand was too 
good a subject to lose, and Tinto subse- 
quently made a sketch of him, which he 
promised to copy for the Dominie. 

They did not enter the kiln, for, upon 
looking within, they discovered that the 
coal, now thoroughly charred and cooled, 
was being raked down, and the whole in- 
terior was filled with a fine charcoal dust, 
in which it seemed impossible to breathe. 
Three or four men, who looked more like 
imps than human beings, were breathing 
it, however, for they were engaged with 
long iron rakes in tearing down the serried 
ranks of charred logs, which, as they fell, 
crumbled and sent up ~showers of dust, 
through which the sunlight, entering at 
the opening above, sent athwart the picture 
a ray that produced a very weird and 
startling effect. 

While admiring this interesting scene Mr. 
G drove up, and, as it was past noon, 
he invited his guests to dine with him at 
the boarding-house opposite the kilns, prom- 
ising after dinner to explain the modus 
operandi of burning coal. 

Now, if the Dominie has one weakness 
which dominates all his other weaknesses, 
it is a fondness for the pleasures of the table ; 
and, although his personal appearance 
would scarcely warrant such a conclusion 
—for he is lean and gaunt to a degree — 
the sound of the breakfast or dinner bell 
has frequently been known to put an end 
to some of his finest lucubrations, and to 
check the flow of his most elaborate 
rhetorical efforts. Knowing his failing 
in this respect, his companions yielded 
a ready acquiescence to the call, and 
in a few moments they were seated at one 
of the tables in the long dining-room of the 
boarding-house, doing ample justice to the 
plain but really attractive food set before 
them. 

An hour later, with cigars between 
their lips, they returned to the kilns, and 
their host proceeded, in his matter-of-fact 
way, to illuminate their minds regard- 
ing the mysteries of burning charcoal, as 
carried on in the precincts of the Green 
Mountains. 
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As they walked leisurely towards the 
kilns, Mr. G began by saying: ‘*‘ We 
own about thirteen thousand acres in this 
immediate section, and thirteen hundred 
in the Black branch job. The wood is 
mostly spruce, which is the soft timber. 
Birch is hard timber, and is the hard coal, 
used in the manufacture of barbed wire. 

‘The larger logs of spruce are sawed 
up into lumber, and the smaller ones are 
burned for coal. There are a hundred 
men employed in chopping at all seasons, 
but about the first of October we start all 
hands into the timber, where they remain 
until the first of April. They are divided 
into gangs of twelve to fifteen men each, 
with a boss for each gang.” 

*¢ Do they remain in the woodsat night?” 
queried Tinto. 

‘That depends,” replied Mr. G 
*¢ Some who are near the mill come in at 
night to their families or to the boarding- 
house, while those who are far away build 
shanties of logs, covered with boards, many 
of these improvised houses being con- 
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structed with runners, and are moved about 
with the progress of the chopping. They 
have a cook, and supplies are drawn to 
them on sleds.” 

‘*TIt must be a hard and monotonous 
life.” said the Dominie. 

‘** On the contrary, the men look forward 
to the winter season with a great deal of 
anticipation ; although our winters are ordi- 
narily severe, and there is frequently from 
eight to twelve feet of snow on the moun- 
tains, they lead a life of excitement and, to 
them, one of pleasure. They go to work 
as early as it is light enough for them to 
see, and chop until dark, when they repair 
to their shanties and spend their evenings 
— and many days together, too, for that 
matter, when it is too stormy to work — 
in singing, dancing, card-playing, and 
thrumming musical instruments of some 
kind.” 

‘*¢ How are they paid?” asked Tinto. 

‘‘ Some by the day, and some by the 
cord ; and the bosses are held responsible 
for their, proper attention to business. They 
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are paid off on the 30th of each month, 
when they come in to get their money and 
have a quiet spree.” 

‘*Do they get intoxicated on ginger 
pop and birch beer?” queried the Pro- 
fessor; ‘for those, I understand, are the 
only beverages to be had in this land of 
steady habits.” 

** Well, no,” replied Mr.G ; ** butthey 
mix those liquors with the water from our 
mountain springs, and that, you know, is 
very exhilarating, especially in winter.” 

By this time they stood before the group 
of kilns, and Mr. G continued : ** Our 
choice of location depends, of course, upon 
the preponderance of the kind of wood we 
want; and, having chosen a site, we pro- 
ceed to cut a road to civilization, to haul 
our supplies and materials. We next 
build our houses for the accommodation of 
our workmen, and then proceed to build 
our kilns, which, you see, are of hard 
brick. The walls are twelve inches thick, 
and the kilns from twenty-five to thirty 
feet in diameter; twelve feet high to the 
crown, and akout seven feet crown, with 
a circular opening in the crown of five 
feet diameter. The only other opening 
(except the vents) is the door, which is 
closed by a heavy slab of No. 8 iron. 
The floor is of clay and well tamped, 
and the foundations are thoroughly grouted 
before the structure is commenced, as the 
kilns expand with the heat, and contract 
while cooling. There are three tiers of 
vents, or openings, the size of a brick, left 
in the walls for the purpose of drawing 
the fire back and forth,— one hundred and 
twenty vents to each kiln; and they are 
called ‘ waist, knee, and ankle vents.’ 
Now, if you will step this way,” continued 
Mr.G , ** I will show you a kiln almost 
ready for firing, in which you can see the 
construction of the pile.” 

Climbing a steep stair-case, our friends 
found themselves upon a platform level 
with the tops of all the kilns, and looking 
down into one of these they saw the wood 
piled in two tiers, filling the kiln to within, 
say. three feet of the top of the crown, the 
logs radiating from the centre, leaving an 
interior space of about four feet, which was 
filled with soft and light wood for kindling. 
A foundation of logs is first laid upon and 
covering the floor, except a fire arch from 
the door te the centre. Then the logs are 
piled as above described, until the kiln is 
full, when the centre is filled with kindling, 
and the pile is ready for firing. A rag 
saturated with kerosene is attached to a 














pole, and, being lighted, is thrust under the 
fire arch to the centre, igniting the soft 
kindling ; the door is closed and hermeti- 
cally sealed; the thimble, or iron circular 
plate, placed over the opening at the top, 
and for ten or twelve days the process of 
charring goes on, being regulated by the 
vents around the base of the kiln. It is 
necessary that the fire should begin at the 
top and burn downward, and for this pur- 
pose two openings are left in the thimble 
at the top, each of which is easily covered 
with a brick. These are left open or 
closed, as emergency requires, and the 
vents are opened as needed, to draw the 
fire downward through the pile. When 
the wood is sufficiently charred above these 
vents, which is ascertained by the smell 
of the smoke, or by thrusting a bar into 
the vents, to fee/ whether it is wood or 
coal; the knee, or middle row of vents, 
and the ankle vents, are opened in succes- 
sion, although the lower vents, as a general 
thing, are not opened ; the collier preferring 
to burn the lower tier of logs in another 
kiln, rather than run the risk of over-firing. 

Mr.G having been called away fora 
few moments, Tinto turned to the Pro- 
fessor for an explanation of the chemical 
process in the charring operation. 

‘* Wood,” said he, *‘is composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen gases, the 
latter in proportions sufficient to form 
water. When fired in the open air it 
burns with a flame, freely, the carbon being 
consumed, leaving only a residuum of ashes, 
or the earthy portion. But when burned 
in confinement, where the oxygen of the 
atmosphere cannot reach it in sufficient 
quantity to unite with the oxygen of the 
wood, and cause flame, the intense heat 
liberates the hydrogen and oxygen gases, 
which go off in pyroligneous acid, which 
is the thin, vaporous smoke that you see 
rising from the kiln yonder, and issuing 
from the vents. The woody fiber, in the 
form of carbon, remains, and is the wood 
charcoal of commerce. 

While awaiting the return of their host, 
our trio watched the operations of the men 
about them on the platform and in the 
kilns. 

The vehicle which brought the logs from 
the adjacent woods to the kilns was of a 
peculiar construction, necessitated by the 
circumstances. It was an ordinary rack, 
mounted at the front upon runners, but at 
the back upon skids, which are meant to 
retard rather than to facilitate the progress 
of the vehicle, as it has to descend the 
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steep wood-roads of the mountains, where it 
would seem impossible for anything but a 
goat to retain its footing. Yet, habit has 
become so far second nature with these 
hardy horses that they manage to handle 
their loads with an é/az that is very inter- 
esting to behold. The most difficult haul- 
ing is on the level ground where the roads 
are much cut up, and upon the platforms 
where the wood is unloaded. 

Mr. G , on his return to his guests, 
conducted them to the interior of an open 
kiln, where he gave them further inci- 
dental information regarding the operations. 

‘¢ You will understand,” said he, ‘‘ that 
the process is one of charring, and not of 
combustion, and the converting of the 
woody fibre into carbon; hence flame is 
very undesirable, as it consumes the wood. 
If, through the carelessness of the collier 
in ** tending vent,” as they say in the artil- 
lery, flame should once get headway, the 
kiln would explode, endangering many 
lives. The presence of flame is indicated 
by that white spot on the wall there; that 
is an infallible detective, and tells of the 
carelessness of the collier. 

‘¢ How,” asked the Professor, ‘‘ do you 
judge of the progress of the charring, not 
being able to gain access to the interior?” 

‘¢ Well,” replied Mr. G ‘© we have 
no means of judging, except by the smell 
of the smoke, the heat on the door and 
thimble, and by prodding the vents, as I 
before explained. Nevertheless, although 
the period of ten or twelve days, during 
which the charring is going on, is a time 
of constant watchfulness and attention to 
business on the part of the collier, con- 
tinued every-day experience renders him 
so expert that we seldom have an accident 
or lose a firing. 

‘¢T wish,” said the Dominie, ‘‘ that you 
would explain more fully the process of 
drawing the fire down, as I do not fully 
comprehend it.”’ 

Taking a piece of coal from the ground, 
Mr.G drew the diagram of asgection of 
a kiln ready for firing. ‘+ This,” said he, 
‘*represents the wall of the kiln. A is the 
kindling. and BB the wood to be charred. 
C is the space left for the gases, and D is 
the fire arch. Now when the center kin- 
dling has been thoroughly ignited and the 
flame extinguished by closing the door and 
putting on the thimble at the top, the pile 
of kindling is reduced to a mass of red-hot 
embers, and this fire is drawn back and 
forth, now in this direction, now in that, as 
shown by the arrows, by opening the vents.” 
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‘6 Yes,” said the Dominie, ‘‘ but how? 
that is what I do not understand.” 

‘¢ Well, the fire works agazzst¢ the wind. 
Why, I cannot explain. I leave that to 
more scientific men. You will see that 
these kilns have a northern exposure, and, 
when the wind is from that direction, great 
care is necessary not to burn too fast. 
When it is from other quarters the burn- 
ing is more regular. Sometimes a s¢xk 
occurs, which means that the fire is drawn 
down too rapidly, leaving a middle portion 
uncharred. This is to be avoided, and can 
only occur through the carelessness of the 
collier. After the charring operation is 
complete the vents are stopped, the body 
of the kiln is thoroughly whitewashed, 
and the crown covered liberally with coal 
tar, to make everything air-tight, and the 
kiln left for two days to cool off. It is 
then opened, and the coal can be taken 
out immediately. Thus you see that it 
requires fourteen days at least to burn 
a kiln; two to fill, ten to burn, and two 
to cool. The secret of good coal, how- 
ever, is to take time, and we prefer to 
give it twelve days to char, unless we are 
behind our orders, which, I am sorry to 
say, is generally the case.” 

Turning to his companions, the Dominie 
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found that Tinto was missing, and, as he 
was nothing without his friend, who was 
his alter ego, the party walked out into 
the sunlight to see what had become of 
him. 

It was not until after an hour’s wandering 
about the precincts of the ‘ job,” during 
which they stumbled upon many delightful 
little bits of scenery, that, in crossing a 
rustic bridge they discovered his genial 
face through the attic window of a tenant- 
less house where he was engaged in sketch- 
ing one of the numerous homes of the 
charcoal-burners. 

**Oh, you renegade!” exclaimed the 
Dominie, shaking his alpen-stock in a 
threatening manner at the artist ; ‘* here we 
have been hunting you for an hour or 
more, while you have been perched in an 
attic, redolent, I have no doubt, of 
onions and potatoes, having us in view all 
the time.” 

‘*Well, I knew,” said Tinto, as he re- 
joined his companions on the bridge, 
**that I could safely rely upon you to 
absorb the information communicated by 
our friend, and that all it was necessary 
for me to do was to squeeze the sponge 
and gather the residuum.” He placated 
the Dominie’s anger by showing the 
sketches he had got, and then added: ‘ It 
is time for us to start if we expect to reach 
Weston for supper,” which fact being ac- 
quiesced in, the driver was hunted up, the 
team gotten ready and farewell said to their 
host, whose pressing invitation to spend a 
day or two longer with him they were 
reluctantly compelled to decline. 

Weston, the little hamlet where our trio 
had spent their previous summer’s vacation, 
and to which their attention was now di- 
rected, is situated in a depression of the 
mountains about five miles from ‘the job ;” 
and although the road was less rough than 
that from Danby up the mountain gorge, 
it was wild and romantic enough to satisfy 
the most enthusiastic artist, and to fill the 
party with delightful emotions, to which 
they were continually giving vent in ex- 
clamations both loud and deep. 

The horses in this section of country 
are trained to take the most precipitous 
hill at a gallop, and to keep their gait 
when going down hill, so that, what with 
the exciting drive, the bracing mountain 
air, the wild and rugged scenery, which 
was now lighted by the declining rays of 
the setting sun, now shadowed by fleeting 
clouds; the pleasant companionship and 
the frequent interchange of repartee, the 


ride was one long to be remembered by 
even the boy driver. 

**T often wonder,” said Tinto, while 
the three friends were admiring the 
tints in the sky as the sun sank behind a 
bank of clouds, lighting up their edges 
with all the hues of the rainbow, ‘‘ how 
these men whom we meet feel, and what 
they think, surrounded as they are con- 
tinually by scenes which excite in us emo- 
tions that wz// vent themselves in words. 
They seem so stolid that one can hardly 
believe they see the beauty which encom- 
passes them, and which we have come so 
far to enjoy.” ° 


“Men see with what they have to see with,” 


quoted the Dominie. 

‘¢ That’s Kingsley,” said the Professor, 
sotto voce, as his friend had failed to hold 
up his fingers indicating quotation marks. 

‘*Two men shall stand upon the slope of 
a mountain looking toward the western 
horizon,” continued the preacher, without 
noticing the interruption, ‘‘ where the 
sun is lighting up with his departing 
rays a rich bank of clouds sweeping 
grandly up to the zenith, while broken 
fragments of vapor catch and reflect 
the glow of the setting orb, their edges 
gilded with golden light, which shades off 
into cooler purple and aerial grays, until 
the whole atmosphere is filled with gor- 
geous color, making the appreciative soul 
leap for joy that God has made the 
world so beautiful. Between the observers 
and the sun range after range of moun- 
tains catch the glowing light, while the 
intervening valleys are filled with that 
warm purple haze which floats and glim- 
mers in the sunlight; and the foreground 
is made up of such glorious scenery as that 
round about us, thrown into shadow as the 
sun goes down, betokening the gloom of 
night. 

‘¢ One of the observers shall-be a farmer, 
born and bred near the spot where they 
stand; and he looks upon the scene with 
utilitarian eyes, seeing only the promise 
of fine weather to-morrow, and a chance to 
‘cut that grass down in the meadow.’ 
The other shall be an artist, who, like 
yourself, is accustomed to prairie-like sur- 
roundings, where a hill ten feet high is a 
mountain, and who has traveled a thou- 
sand miles to witness and enjoy the scene 
before them, which his companion values 
so lightly. Their feelings, expressed in 
words, would be : — 

‘** What a magnificent picture! How 
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grandly beautiful; can anything be more 
charming and complete in picturesqueness ? 
I envy you a life in such a land, —a land 
replete with all the charms which go to 
make up an artist’s paradise.’ 

*¢¢ Humph! I reckon if you had to make 
a living out of this paradise, as you call it, 
you wouldn’t think it so beautiful.’ 

‘¢ That expresses it to a certain degree,” 
said the Professor, ‘‘ but you leave out the 
element of training and culture. Now, I 
doubt if even Tinto would be so eloquent 
in the description, or enthusiastic in his 
admiration, were it not that he has culti- 
vated his tastes to the point of apprecia- 
tion.” 

Approaching a spot vernacularly known 
as ‘**the Devil’s Den,” they took a short 
tramp into the woods until they came toa 
ledge of bold, overhanging rocks, covered 
with the primeval forest growth, whence, 
looking down into a chasm several hundred 
feet in depth, they could see the tops of 
trees which had never heard the sound of 
woodman’s axe; and thence up and away 
across a wide expanse of landscape, em- 
bracing extensive mountain ranges, bathed 
in all the glorious tints of the setting sun. 
It was a scene to fill the soul with rapture, 
and so apposite to the Dominie’s recent and 
eloquent description, that Tinto and the 
Professor exclaimed with one accord, ‘* The 
Dominie’s picture!” It was indeed a wild 
and romantic spot, and one —were it 
better known— that would become a 
favorite resort for the artist, the tourist, 
and the leisure traveler. 

After taking a hearty drink at a clear 
spring, whose waters percolated through a 
crevice in the overhanging rock by the 
roadside, they drove on in the fast deepen- 
ing twilight, silent now in the presence of 
that calm, still, mournful beauty, which 
settles down upon the face of nature as she 
draws the veil of night across her features. 
Each was storing away in his sensorium 
bright reminiscences of a delightful day 
yell spent, whose close found them domi- 
‘ciled at the little inn at Weston, where 
they received a warm and hearty welcome 
from simple but honest hosts. 

For four weeks our trio of artist friends 
remained in this delightful retreat in the 
heart of the Green Mountains. enjoying to 
the fullest extent the charming scenery, 
filling their books and portfolios with 
sketches, taking in large draughts of the 
pure mountain air, and laying up great 
stores of health with which to combat the 
malarial influences of their urban homes. 
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Separated by twelve miles of mountainous 
country from the nearest railroad station, 
located seventeen hundred feet above tide 
water, and surrounded by mountains from 
two to three thousand feet in height, with 
no opportunity of spending money beyond 
the mere pittance paid for board and the 
hire of a team occasionally to drive to 
distant points, the days were spent in 
rambling among the glens and water- 
courses, the evenings in dreamy discourse 
or mild discussion on the veranda, and 
the nights in sound, refreshing, and 
dreamless sleep. 

Sitting on the veranda on the evening 
previous to the day of their contem- 
plated departure from this elysium, 
watching fair Cynthia as she rose from 
behind the mountain before them, it was 
proposed that on the morrow they should 
climb to the top of the aforesaid mountain, 
if peradventure they might discover where 
the moon came from. 

Morning came, cool, bright, and bracing, 
and after an early breakfast, with alpen- 
stocks in hand, and with spirits as buoyant 
as those of boys let out of school, they 
started. Younger and less experienced 
men would have dashed boldly at the face 
of the mountain and carried the ascent by 
storm, but our sexagenarians chose a more 
circuitous, if longer route, and, following 
a gradually ascending road which ran 
around its base, found themselves, after an 
hour’s pleasant ramble, with only about 
one-third of the height to master. Taking 
this very leisurely, stopping now to explore 
the inmost recesses of a sugar-house, now 
to ‘* get this bit” of a fence corner, or that 
group of trees; perchance a quiescent ru- 
minant (cattle being Tinto’s specialty) ; 
they found only the last fifty feet of climb- 
ing at all fatiguing or tiresome. Arrived 
at last upon the summit, they gathered 
upon the bare surface of a large rock, which 
was voted to be ‘*tip-top,” and looked 
about them. 

If one can imagine himself upon the 
top of an immense wave in mid-ocean, 
surrounded upon all sides by the swelling 
forms of storm-vexed billows, — and if 
those forms could be suddenly congealed or 
rendered motionless, — he would have an 
adequate conception of the scene upon 
which our trio admiringly gazed. Away 
off to the north the range, upon one of the 
spurs of which they stood, trended away 
in ever-changing and varied shapes, until 
the more distant peaks melted tenderly 
into the cool grays of the clouds, and it 








became a matter of discussion which was 
vapor and which solid earth. To the east 
the undulations were less abrupt, but the 
eye wandered over the contour of the bil- 
lowy ranges, resting at last upon the far 
distant horizon, where the peaks of the 
White Mountains cut the sky-line and 
stood plainly revealed against the azure of 
the heaven above. Looking southward, 
the landscape gradually assumed a more 
pastoral appearance, the extreme distance 
being bounded by the Holyoke range, 
sixty miles away; while, westward, the 
Green Mountains surged and swelled in 
rocky waves, peak rising above peak, range 
above range, culminating in the shadowy 
Adirondacks, whose rugged outlines alone 
separated them from the blue ether about 
them. The middle distance in each view 
was made up of 


* Hills rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, 
With vales stretching in pensive quietness between, 
Venerable woods, — rivers that 
Moved in majesty, and complaining brooks 
That made the meadows green,” — 


IDYLLIC. 


with here and there the bright sheen of a 
silver lake, the taper spire of a village 
church, or the lazily ascending smoke of a 
rustic factory, making altogether a scene so 
mindful of Bryant’s grand Psalm of Nature 
that Tinto felt in his enthusiasm that no 
more fitting rostrum could be found, and 
voiced its sonorous words, while his com- 
panions drank in the gorgeous beauties of 
the scene which had called them forth. 

*¢ Verily, our last day has been our best 
day,” sighed the Dominie, as the friends, 
after two hours of quiet converse with 
nature and with each other, picked their 
way through the woods and followed their 
devious pathway back to the little inn. 
‘¢ Could we take this to our homes, or 
were we able to visit it occasionally under 
such bright auspices, we should have no 
need of the Sabbath in which to worship 
God, for his praises would be continually 
upon our lips, and adoration forever welling 
up in our hearts for the Creator of so much 
beauty, of so much grandeur.” 

And Tinto and the Professor cried 
‘¢ Amen!” 


Ff. BR. Chapin. 
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To lie beneath a cloudless sky 
On moss beside a shallow brook 
Where smells of wild-flowers in the dells 
Make me forgetful of my book, — 
To dream of shepherd with his crook, 
Of sheep on grassy slopes asleep, — 
To catch a visionary look 
Of shepherdess, and hear her step 
Fall like a whisper on the ground, — 
To watch her sunny smiles, and see 
Her dainty garments, soft and snowy, 
Fold gracefully her form around, — 
’Tis like a day in Sicily 
With Daphnis and his sweetheart Chloé. 





Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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A STORY: BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


I. 
WARREN BELL. 


Warren BELL, though not more than 
twenty five or six years old, had already 
trained himself to observe certain rules of 
conduct, one of which was, before em- 
barking upon an adventure to find out al! 
he could about it. This was the more 
creditable to him because he was by na- 
ture impetuous and sudden. ‘When he 
was quite a small boy he had been prone to 
wild outbursts of passion, in which he be- 
came uncontrollable. In the midst of one of 
these paroxyms his father caught him up, 
as he was raging and tearing on the floor, 
and put him on the mantle-piece. The 
mantel-piece was of an old-fashioned de- 
sign, five feet above the floor, and scarce 
as many inches wide. It was a ticklish 
place to balance one’s self on at the best of 
times, but as a stage for a boy of six to 
kick out his frenzy in it was acutely 
dangerous; and Warren had sense enough 
left to understand it. By an effort that 
brought out a cold sweat on his heated skin 
he controlled himself, and stood bolt upright 
and perfectly still, — except that the thump- 
ing of his heart shook him a little. His 
father said :— 

‘¢ That proves you can behave yourself 
if you choose to. Mind I never catch you 
in a rage again!” 

Warren stood there for an hour and 
thought it over. Then his father took him 
down, and his mother caressed and com- 
forted him. But he never forgot the in- 
sight into himself which the incident had 
given him. His passions and impulses 
were strong; but, if he chose, he was 
stronger. And for the most part — though 
with certain important exceptions, as we 
shall see — he did so choose, in the future. 





I have actually begun this story with a 
digression. —In accordance with his ac- 
quired habit of looking ahead, instead of 
first jumping, Warren Bell had studied the 
railway time-table in New York before 
taking the Down-East train; and he had 
found that he would have to wait nearly 
four hours at Pinetree Junction. He 


was still too young to believe that he could 
afford time to wait anywhere, and cer- 
tainly not four hours at Pinetree Junc- 
tion, of all places in the world. Meditat- 
ing upon the matter, therefore, he made 
up his mind to make the distance from 
the Junction to Hickory on foot. It was 
not more than sixteen miles and three 
years ago a tramp like that had been noth- 
ing to Warren Bell. The road was fa- 
miliar to him from of old, and, if he com- 
passed the journey even in four hours, he 
would gain nearly a fourth of that time 
upon the train. Besides, although the 
month was early May, — and spring in New 
England has acquired a bad name, — it 
happened on this occasion to be very fine 
weather. The air was cool but soft, the 
morning sun was bright, the sky was pale 
at the horizon and blue in the zenith, and 
the youthful sap was flowing in every tree 
and plant, and in the veins of every rightly- 
constituted human being as well. It was 
just..the day for a walk; and, moreover, 
Warren had an idea that the exercise 
would help him to turn thoroughly over 
in his mind the several aspects of the er- 
rand on which he was revisiting the home 
of his boyhood. 

Accordingly, when he reached Pinetree 
Junction, he left directions with the elderly 
and rheumatic personage who, with a 
three-days’ beard on his meager jaws, a 
black coat that had become greenish about 
the shoulders, and a pessimistic eye, per- 
formed the duties of station-master, ticket- 
seller, railway-gate-lifter, and baggage- 
smasher, to forward his trunk to Hickory 
by the next opportunity ; while he himself 
stretched his legs, buttoned up his coat, 
grasped his cane, and prepared for his 
journey. 

‘* Aint your name Bell?” demanded the 
elderly factotum, not looking at the person 
he was addressing, but at right angles 
away from him. 

** Yes; and you are Major Witherbee, 
aren’t you?” 

‘* Well, I guess everybody knows who 
I am. Le’s see,—father’s dead, aint 
he?” 

‘¢ Three years ago, —before I went to 
New York.” 




























































‘¢ Mother, too?” 

‘* Yes, long ago.” 

*¢ Air you coming back here to live? ”’ 

‘* No; I’m coming to a funeral.” 

‘¢ Whose funeral’s that?” inquired the 
Major, with a show of interest. 

‘¢ Mrs. Anthony.” 

**Qh! she! Dead, eh? Le’s see; got 
a daughter, aint she?” 

‘*T suppose so: she used to have, when 
I was a boy.” 

** Guess you were sweet on her, too, 
wa’n’t you?” 

‘*If I had been, I shouldn’t tell you 
about it, Major.” 

‘¢ Well, I guess now’s the time to take 
her, if she’ll have you,” the Major re- 
joined ; ‘‘ but if the funeral’s all you want, 
*taint no concern of mine.” With this he 
hobbled away, and Warren Bell, with a 
glance at his watch and a_half-annoyed 
smile on his lips, stepped off lightly along 
the narrow brown road. 

He was not above five feet nine in height, 
and was compactly but not heavily made, 
—ahandsome, active figure. He walked 
easily, with a long step and head up; and 
he twirled his cane in his right hand, like 
one familiar with quarter-staff play. He 
was not comely of feature, but his face had 
a pleasant, genuine look, and withal was 
full of purpose. There was also about 
him an airof refreshing cleanliness. I do 
not mean as to his clothes, though his linen 
was white and fine, and his garments fitted 
him neatly; nor as to his person, though 
his skin was bright and wholesome, and 
the nails of his hands carefully groomed. 
It was something in the human and mental 
atmosphere of the man. It appeared in 
his voice, in his bearing, in his smile, in 
the manner of his speech. There were no 
mephitic or stagnant regions in his nature. 
He had two physical defects, both of which 
aided this agreeable impression. He was 
nearsighted, in the first place, and wore 
eyeglasses. But when he was interested 
in talk (as he generally was), the eye- 
glasses dropped down, and the eyes were 
half-closed, and took on a sort of absorbed 
or rapt expression, as if he saw the thing 
he spoke of, and were blind to everything 
else. Anon he would turn them upon his 
interlocutor, bending forward with a con- 
centrated intentness of gaze that made you 
feel you had been looked into. His other 
defect was a tendency to stammer. This 
had been very marked in his boyhood, but 
he had realized its inconvenience, and had 
set himself with all his might to correct it. 
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He had so nearly succeeded in this effort 
that nothing now remained but an oc- 
casional straining at the leash, as it were, 
before the .utterance of a word, which 
then came out with an emphasis, and with 
a resolute thrusting forward of the chin, 
that were stimulating and captivating. 
You were certain that he believed what he 
said; and this disposed you to believe in it 
likewise. Wonderful is the influence of a 
man who has an actual belief in anything, 
even if it be only in himself! He mag- 
netizes and enchants the negative and 
neutral-tinted mass of his fellows. 

The infirmity of such men often is, that 
they are as fickle as they are earnest. 
They see and feel with such vividness that 
they do not see and feel the same thing 
long. In the course of a lifetime they 
will pass through a complete circle of 
opinions and practices, each one of which, 
nevertheless, appears to be the direct logi- 
cal outcome of the preceding one. Such 
men are dangerous to conservative institu- 
tions, and subversive of the calculations of 
political economists and statisticians ; but, if 
it were not for them, the world would soon 
cease to revolve, and hang idly on its axis. 
They are more at home in this country 
than in Europe; but, for that very reason, 
they are perhaps more useful in Europe 
than they are here. 

Warren Bell walked swiftly along, en- 
joying the pure air, the soft tints of spring, 
and the freedom from noise and clatter 
which is so noticeable to those who live in 
cities, — not to mention a twelve hours’ 
journey by rail. Enjoyable to him, too, 
were the familiar turns of the road and 
features of the landscape, associated as. 
they were with so many episodes of unfor- 
gotten boyish adventure. He had fished 
in that river, skated on that pond, shot a 
hawk on yonder hill, picked cranberries in 
this meadow, and gathered huckleberries 
and blackberries on the pasture above. 
Against this reality of memory the more 
recent reality of his city life seemed fan- 
tastic and unsubstantial. The natural 
creature in him expanded and exulted, and 
recognized the restraints of civilization. 
He wanted once more to wade midleg 
deep in the black mud of a meadow brook, 
and catch turtles. He longed to shin up 
a tall pine-tree, tearing his trousers, scratch- 
ing his hands, losing his hat, and smearing 
himself all over with black resin. He 
would have liked to sprawl half the morn- 
ing under an alder bush, listening to the 
bobolinks and the larks. Manhood, with 
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its obligations and ambitions, hampered 
him. Oh, for the days when he was four 
or five feet high, in a jacket and trowsers, 
and in a world twenty miles in diameter ! 

No; time is inexorable, for it is the 
shadow of the soul’s development. 

So, in a grave mood, Warren Bell fell to 
thinking over the course of his past life, — 
than which employment none is at once 
more fascinating and more pathetic. The 
way is marked with gravestones, under 
which lie buried friends, hopes, illusions, 
innocence, opportunities. He was a boy, 
as aforesaid, rejoicing in the exhilaration of 
healthy life, loving his father and mother, 
forming imperishable friendships with 
other boys, whose names he had now for- 
gotten, hating school, rejoicing in the free- 
dom of Saturdays, chafing under the 
restraint of Sundays, running and shouting 
himself into glorious exhaustion at hockey, 
football, and base-ball; secretly thinking 
that there was something divinely lovely 
about little Nell Anthony, and, for that 
reason, avoiding her as sedulously as if she 
were a pestilence; stuffing himself with 
strawberries in June, with watermelons in 
August, and with apples in autumn; in- 
tending to be a mighty hunter when he 
grew up, and kill grizzly bears in California, 
jaguars in Brazil, tigers in India, and lions 
in Africa, and, meanwhile, actually shoot- 
ing chipmunks on his native rail-fences, — 
in short, being such a boy as only an im- 
petuous and imaginative boy in the country 
can be. Next, he saw himself a youth in 
college, measuring himself against other 
youths, and agreeably disappointed to find 
himself less inferior than he had expected ; 
planning gigantic feats of scholarship, and 
partaking of stentorian debates and _ be- 
wildering punches in the Greek-letter secret 
fraternity ; suspended for a year bya tyran- 
nous and unprogressive faculty for neglect 
of college duties and riotous behavior in the 
town streets, studying prodigiously during 
his exile, and coming back to pass a tri- 
umphant examination, graduating tenth in 
the list of scholars and first in the hearts of 
his class-mates; and corresponding with 
tolerable regularity and profound secrecy 
with the princess of his heart, who was 
Nell Anthony still. Then a year at an 
engineering academy, immured in descrip- 
tive geometry, integral calculus, isometrical 
and perspective drawing, plotting and sur- 
veying, and dreams of becoming a second 
Watt or Winans. After that, two years’ 
rough practical work in the field, building 
railroads, digging canals, designing bridges ; 
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finally interrupted by the death of his 
father (his mother had died during his col- 
lege career) and a return home to settle up 
his affairs there, and to wonder what should 
happen next. What did happen was, by 
the instrumentality of a powerful friend in 
New York, his summons to that city to act 
as assistant engineer in the Hydrographic 
Department, in which position he had pros- 
pered greatly, and had learned something 
of the world, and had had glimpses of 
avenues to higher things, not essentially 
connected with engineering, such as had 
stirred in him springs of ambition that had 
till now been latent. It was then that 
Warren Bell discovered, for the first time, 
how ambitious a man he was. 

But what had become of sweet Nell 
Anthony all this while? Was she forgot- 
ten? There can be no doubt that a man 
grows more in the five or six years after he 
leaves college than in all the time before, 
assuming, of course, that he has brains and 
ambition, and that he gets out into the 
world. And to grow, in this sense, means 
to discover the disproportion between the 
known and the possible. Later, perhaps, 
there may come a wisdom which finds all 
the possible in the known. That wisdom 
was not Warren Bell’s as yet. Be that as 
it may, however, he had travelled from 
New York to Hickory not only to attend 
the funeral of Nell’s mother, but, also, to 
satisfy his conscience by asking Nell herself 
to be his wife. 


II. 


NELL ANTHONY. 


Coutp that dreary slavery, called wom- 
en’s rights, ever be put into ‘practical oper- 
ation, the world would soon become too 
business-like to think of love and mar- 
riage. Woman is the conservative of the 
human race; she is the centripetal, as man 
is the centrifugal, force. If she did not stay 
at home and mind her own affairs, home 
would cease to exist. Man, in that case, 
would do well to exterminate the female 
half of creation off the face of the earth, as 
merely a feebler and frailer imitation of 
himself, and then die with the consoling 
consciousness of having done one good 
deed. 

Nothing is more certain, however, than 
that women are not and never will be such 
fools as some few of themselves, and quite 
as many forlorn nondescripts of our own 
sex, would like to persuade them that they 
are. It is the dictum of a very modern 
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school of thinkers that everything is relative. 
This means, if it means anything, that the 
scale of progression is infinite. But, this 
being admitted, of what use is it to go to 
London or to the North Pole, or, for that 
matter, to Jupiter and the Pleiades, in search 
of information and culture? Everything is 
still relative, and you know no more, meas- 
ured by the infinite standard, than does the 
countrified provincial who has stayed at 
home. What is more important is that 
you have put yourself out of the way of 
knowing several valuable things which only 
staying at home could have taught you,— 
or into which, at all events, all your for- 
eign education (when the chaff is shaken 
out of it) must resolve itself. The world 
can teach a man a great many facts about 
himself and others; but of wisdom it can 
never teach him so much as the alphabet : 
that belongs to an altogether different 
plane of experience. 

Nell Anthony had never been twenty 
miles beyond the boundaries of her native 
village. Why should she? She lived in a 
comfortable old house, built in the massive 
and generous style of a hundred and fifty 
years ago, with a great fragrant barn close 
by, on the other side of an ample and popu- 
lous farm-yard. The country side had a quiet 
but unfailing picturesqueness ; it was not 
so striking as to become wearisome, nor so 
featureless as to be tame. A range of 
mountainous hills in the western back- 
ground sent down long spurs and green 
ridges into the immediate vicinity of the 
village; and eastwards, a dozen miles 
away, might be seen on clear days the blue 
levels of the ocean. The vale in which 
the village stood was fair and fertile; a 
stream, which in England might have been 
called a river, wandered through it, full of 
perch, bream, and pickerel in summer, and 
in winter overflowing and freezing for the 
benefit of skaters. The broad village street, 
half-a-mile in length, with shops at one 
end and private houses at the other, was 
lined with remarkably tall and handsome 
trees, the preponderance among which of 
hickories had perhaps given the village its 
name. The inhabitants of this somewhat re- 
mote settlement had not run to seed quite so 
much as is apt to be the case in little-known 
and antique New England towns. They 
were mostly farmers, who sent the surplus 
of their produce to the cities, thereby paying 
their expenses and a little more, and lived 
upon the remainder. There were a few 
old mariners, or their descendants, who 
had made some money in foreign trade ; 


but these also owned land, and kept cattle 
and poultry. Many of the middle-aged or 
older men had been to the war, though, 
except for the military handles still applied 
to their names, you might not have sus- 
pected it. There were two or three fami- 
lies to whom was tacitly accorded the title 
of the aristocrats of the community,— not 
on account of their wealth, which was not 
much above the village average, nor be- 
cause they put on airs of superiority, for 
they were conscientiously public-spirited 
and democratic; but from some vaguely 
defined, inwardly recognized solidity of 
character, flavor of manners, and old-time 
identification with the town’s history. Of 
society in the conventional or technical 
sense of the term, a stranger might have 
failed to discover any traces; and yet all 
the inhabitants of Hickory knew and un- 
derstood one another, and contrived to profit 
by one another’s company in their own way 
and manner. They met at church, and at 
the lyceum, and on occasions of political 
interest; and then there were weddings, 
funerals, bible-classes, an evening party or 
hop now and then, and in the late sum- 
mer and autumn a picnic or two in the 
woods, or down on the sea-shore. Nobody 
with any claims to decency and respect- 


ability was ostracized from such gatherings ; ° 


the young man who cleaned out the inn 
stable might dance in the town hall with 
the daughter of the judge, if he were ina 
fit moral and physical condition to do so; 
and no doubt he regarded her with quite as 
much respect and delicacy as would have 
been manifested towards her by the foremost 
dandy of the Royal Horseguards in London. 
But the attitude towards one another, in an 
American village, of youth and maiden, 
young and old, gentle and simple, learned 
and illiterate, is quite unintelligibie if not 
inconceivable to those who have had no 
personal experience thereof; it exists, but 
does not lend itself toexplanation. Theoret- 
ically, it is utterly subversive of reason and 
order; but practically, it is as wholesome 
and prosperous a system as human inge- 
nuity has yet devised. If you are content 
to dispense with what it cannot give you, 
you will find what it does give you unex- 
ceptionable. 

Of course, a number of enterprising or 
good-for-nothing young fellows, every year, 
made up their minds that Hickory was not 
good enough for them, and betook them- 
selves out of it, Hickory, for its part, accept- 
ing their departure philosophically. More 
rarely, a Hickory girl would marry somebody 
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who had not been a Hickory boy, and 
so disappear beyond the village hori- 
zon; but these were exceptions. As a 
rule, Hickory was contented with and 
stuck by itself. And as for Nell An- 
thony, she had never happened serious- 
ly to contemplate any future for herself 
of which Hickory did not form 4a 
part. She was not given to wandering 
thoughts of any kind. She had been a 
happy and healthy child, pleased with 
everything, and never crying for the moon. 
She had grown up into an undemonstrative, 
straightforward, sweet-tempered girl, with 
a certain unobtrusive strength and warmth 
in her character, which, for the present, 
emphasized and defined the impression she 
made, but which, under due stress of cir- 
cumstances, might have developed and 
kindled into a quite unsuspected power. 
Meanwhile, Nell Anthony, like all people 
who are willing to make themselves useful, 
found herself serving a great many uses ; 
but such was the secret energy of her tem- 
perament, she never found herself overbur- 
dened. She did things easily, because she 
attended to them in the doing. When she 
made bread. she thought of the bread, and 
not of the fashion of her next dress, or of 
her partner at the last dance. She lived 
and had her being in the present, 
which, for a girl of rather unusual intelli- 
gence, as she was, evinced a remarkable 
serenity of spirit. Beasts of the field have 
this peculiarity, because their perceptions 
are so limited ; angels of heaven also have 
it, probably, because their perceptions are 
so profound. Nell Anthony was neither an 
angel nor a beast; but she was a young 
woman whose heart was in the right place, 
and whose mind had never as yet been out 
of accord with her emotions. 

Her father, one of the leading citizens of 
Hickory, and fifth in descent from the orig- 
inal settler, had served in the war and 
had received a wound at Antietam, from 
the effects of which he died a year after- 
wards. Nell was then a child of thirteen ; 
she had no brothers or sisters, for a little 
brother had died at birth, and Mrs Anthony 
had ever since been more or less of an inva- 
lid. There was a farm to be looked after 
and a household to be managed, and since 
Mrs. Anthony was quite broken down by 
her husband’s death, Nell took the reins in 
her small hands. Always observant of 
what was before her, she was already famil- 
iar with the detail of farm and house work, 
and, the faculty of causation being well 
developed in her, she divined enough of the 


theory. Finally, being active and practical, 
she did no small share of the work herself. 
She milked the cows, made the butter, 
looked after the hens, kept an eye on the 
kitchen-garden, made the bread (as has 
already been intimated), and kept the house 
in order from top to bottom. The things 
which she was physically incapable of doing 
herself were done under her direction ; 
and her ‘‘help,” both out door and in, 
recognized the simple authority and sagacity 
of the little thing, and carried out her com- 
mands willingly and effectively. She had 
not the air of being older than her years, 
but she was equal to her emergencies. 
Amidst all her active employments, she 
found time to study her lessons and to read 
in her father’s library. Her invalid mother 
never had a day’s anxiety, either about her 
or about the house and farm. So the child 
grew up into young-womanhood whole- 
somely, busily and serenely, and without 
the least self-consciousness. If she had 
contemplated her own actions at all, she 
would only have seen that they were the 
natural expression of her character, — there 
was no sense of duty in them. 

When she was eighteen, having learned 
all that the Hickory schools could teach 
her, as well as a good deal more that is 
unfortunately not taught in schools, she 
devoted several hours a day to being a 
teacher herself. To be a country school- 
marm is not captivating to the imagination ; 
but as Nell Anthony did it for love, and 
was never strenuous about discipline, she 
made no ungainly figure at it. As to dis- 
cipline, it came of itself; the children felt 
the order that was in her mind, and, prob- 
ably because they loved her, endeavored to 
imitate her in this as in other things. Be- 
sides, she did not teach them arithmetic and 
spelling ; she let their poor little brains as 
much as possible alone, and applied herself 
to their imagination and their emotions. 
She read fairy-stories and poetry to them, 
and in other ways led them to feel the dif- 
ference between truth and fact, between 
outside and inside, between the temporary 
and the permanent. It was all Greek to 
the school committee ; but Nell Anthony’s 
motives and character being above suspi- 
cion, and the children seeming to get good 
rather than harm from it, — and no expense 
to the exchequer being involved, — they 
let her have her way. Indeed, everybody 
let her have her own way, not because she 
insisted upon having it, but because’she so 
evidently knew what her way was. There 
is no power in the world so effective as 
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personal power, because only a stronger 
personal power can resist it. 

And is this all there is to tell about Nell 
Anthony? For that matter, not much can 
be told about any body or thing. Action 
is solid, narrative is linear, says Carlyle ; 
and narrative’s only chance is in stimulating 
the imaginative sympathy of the reader. 
Would that every writer had the skill to 
avoid the explicit and to cultivate the 
suggestive! However, Nell’s secret has 
already been partly betrayed, and nothing 
can be gained by concealing the rest. 
Warren Bell had been her first playmate, 
and at all times, whenever she might have 
thought of herself, she did think of him. 
He had never told her that he loved her, 
though he had often told himself so; she 
had never told herself that she loved him, 
but love him she did. She was not in the 
habit of thinking about her feelings, and 
giving them names ; when the feeling came 
it justified and explained itself. This dia- 
lectician’s distinction between object and 
subject is unknown and impossible to true 
emotion: object and subject are one; so 
Nell would not have put it that she loved 
Warren, but rather that her love was — 
Warren. She disappeared entirely from 
her own sight, and only he remained, 
transfigured. 

Of course she had only arrived at a cer- 
tain phase of the passion; but it was the 
ideal phase. It was love before incarna- 
tion, with the heavenly light and aroma 
about it. It may ultimately reach a yet 
higher stage, —just as a man who has 
lived and suffered and overcome attains to 
a loftier purity and deeper innocence than 
the infant can claim ; but, meanwhile, every 
step seems a step downward. Of course, 
too, we are speaking here of love, and not 
of the bookish and bloodless sentiment 
which commonly passes by that name. So 
it was, at all events, that Nell Anthony had 
never troubled herself to speculate as to 
whether Warren Bell loved her; nor had 
she ever thought of jealousy. Such con- 
siderations belong to the earth, and her 
love had not yet touched that level. It was 
a deep, secret, silent happiness to her, an 
inspiration and a benediction, — something, 
indeed, too sacred for public discussion. 
He had written her many letters, which 
she had read and kept; but it was not 
what he wrote that she cared for in them, 
— she cared for them because they were 
written by him. She had written to him 
in answer; what she told him was the 
simplest record of her daily life, — and of 











the outward life, not the inward; but the 
thought that she was telling it to him gave 
to the words a consecration and a joy ; and 
they came from as deep a place in her 
heart as if they had been the choicest and 
most emphatic utterance of unbridled in- 
fatuation. Such was the sum of her love- 
history so far; and she had never dreamed 
of its going any farther. 

Of late Warren had been receding 
farther and farther into a world of which 
she knew nothing; but he was no farther 
from her heart than ever. She did not 
need to look for him; she felt him there. 
The sudden sinking of her mother, like a 
figure of snow melting all at once in the 
spring rain and sunshine, brought a sense 
of profound solemnity, which made that 
other figure seem clearer and nearer, in- 
stead of dimming it; for, even then, she 
could not think of herself at all. 


Il. 


THEY MEET. 


A BELT of woodland lay to the south of 
Hickory, and approached within a mile or 
or two of the outskirts of the village. It 
covered one of the last low spurs of the 
western hills, subsiding towards the ocean. 
Ridges of granite peeped here and there 
through the soil, in the crevices of which 
innumerable columbines grew and nodded 
their flushed heads ; and may-flowers, anem- 
one, lady’s slipper, and rhodora, each in 
their season, made the place beautiful. 
Here, too, were the best huckleberries and 
blueberries ; and, in autumn, ripe nuts came 
rattling down from the trees. It had been 
a favorite spot with Warren in his boy- 
hood ; and, either by chance, or from some 
obscure appreciation of its sylvan charm, 
the Hickory farmers had spared its trees 
and flowers, and it remained inviolate and 
just as he remembered it. The road passed 
through the midst of it, the trees flung 
their boughs across the way, and the soft 
sunshine struggled down between the new 
green foliage. The birds were singing as 
if each one of them had to express the 
whole of nature in music. And, midway 
in a sunny and shadowy glade, Warren 
saw a woman, walking slowly before him, 
with flowers in her hand. 

He did not need a second glance to rec- 
ognize that figure, —not too tall, not too 
slender, with head serenely poised, and 
firm, rhythmical step. He quickened his 
pace. His foot made no sound on the 
softened surface of the road; but, before 
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he was within fifty yards of her, she turned 
slowly, saw him coming, and stood still. 

He came up rapidly, took her hand, and 
looked at her intently, before either of them 
spoke. She was pale, and her eyes seemed 
larger than usual under her dark, straight 
brows; but her red lips met each other 
with the same quiet composure as ever, 
neither smiling nor drooping. 

‘¢So you are here,” she said, after a 
moment. 

*¢ Not too late, I hope,” answered he. 

‘¢It is this afternoon.” 

‘¢T’m glad we met here.” 

‘¢T came out for some flowers: she 
liked these spring flowers. How lovely 
the day is! The earth seems all tender. 
And you have left all your business, 
Warren?” 

‘¢ My business? 
alone now, Nell; 
you if I am not? 
but come.” 

She paused a little, and then said, ‘I 
have not felt alone; but I suppose I am.” 

They began to walk onward together. 
Warren had something to say — something 
that he had come to say; but it seemed 
better to postpone it for the present. The 
girl was evidently preoccupied with the 
scenes and thoughts of the last few days, 
and would scarcely be ready yet to hear 
him. Moreover, now that he was by her 
side, he felt that he must find other words, 
and in another manner, than he had antici- 
pated. He had forgotten how reserved 
and undemonstrative she was. If he 
wished to succeed, he must shape his re- 
quest heedfully. He did wish to succeed ; 
but for her sake rather than his own. He 
fully believed that she cared for him, and 
he knew there had been a time when she 
was to him the most desirable object in the 
world. That time had now passed, though 
he had never told her so, nor meant that 
she should ever know it. Indeed, he did 
not (he thought) love her less; but other 
things had become more absorbing to him. 
What had seemed to be love three years ago, 
now, in the opening out of a wider life 
and a higher ambition, was seen to be 
friendly affection merely. Nell Anthony 
would still have remained the sole goddess 
of his worship, had he remained in Hick- 
ory, and never developed the qualities and 
capacities, and acquired the knowledge 
which made him what he now was. This 
simple country life, with its peace, its 
monotony, its tameness, its limitations, 
was the life for which a country girl like 
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her was naturally fitted; but, as his part- 
ner in the career which he saw opening 
before him, she could scarcely fail to be 
somewhat out of place. Nevertheless, his 
conscience would not permit him to put 
her aside on that account. ‘Though he 
had never asked her in set terms to be his 
wife, he knew that he had at one time 
hoped to make her so ; he believed that she 
had understood and returned his love; 
that for his sake she had foreborne to ad- 
mit any other man to her regard, and that, 
in her quiet constancy, she would never 
dream that he could change. At this 
time, too, when she stood solitary in the 
world, it would be even dastardly to de- 
sert her. To aman like Warren Bell, his 
word was as good as his bond, and an 
understanding as good as his word. 

There was no other woman in the case. 
Nell Anthony had no human rival, —unless 
it were that figure of Warren Bell himself, 
rich, honored, powerful, distinguished, 
which he saw before him in the future. 
He believed that he had work to do in the 
world, that his country would know him 
and remember him, that he would leave his 
country’s affairs inacondition more prosper- 
ous than he found them. But the achieve- 
ment of this object would require all his 
energies ; and,to give hostages to fortune at 
the outset was poor policy. He must neg- 
Ject either his wife or his ambition, unless 
he could find a wife who would promote his 
ambition, and that, he felt sure, was not to 
be expected of Nell. Her idea of ambition 
would be to nurse and rear her children, to 
keep her house neat, and to fill her hus- 
band’s heart. It was a woman’s ambition, 
and there was none purer or better; but 
Warren feared that he could not help her to 
realize it, any more than she could stimulate 
him. Yet duty enjoined that he should try. 

For the moment, however, he put the 
subject aside, and talked with her about 
her mother, and about the general state of 
affairs in Hickory. But as her ears seemed 
to be more awake than her tongue, it 
happened that most of the talking was done 
by him; and so it was also natural that, 
after a while, he should come to speak 
more of his own affairs than of hers. 

‘* When I first went to New York,” he 
said, ‘*I had no notion what would come 
of it. I understood the work, of course, 
and I found no difficulty in managing the 
men. That’s unlike the other part of the 
business,—it comes by nature, or not at 
all. But for g-getting on, it’s worth the 
other ten times over.” 
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‘¢ What sort of men?” inquired Nell. 
‘¢Trishmen, to begin with. But when 
the people in authority see what you can 
do they increase your responsibilities. I 
began with four Paddies, and now I’m 
third in command under the chief, and 
have control of the whole hydrographic 
survey. I sit in my office, and issue orders. 
And I’ve got an insight into how things 
are worked.” 

** Are they not worked right?” 

‘*N-not to my thinking. But you 
wouldn’t understand: New York is not 
like Hickory.” 

‘* But isn’t there more good there, as well 
as more bad?” 

‘*You have to hunt for the good; but 
the bad h-hunts you. Nothing moves with- 
out politics, and politics means getting 
money without working for it, — or at any 
rate, without producing anything of public 
use. This is the way of it: the public 
pays money to have things done, and the 
politicians take the money, and d-don’t do 
the things.” 

‘¢ Why does the public let the politicians 
be where the money is?” 

‘¢ That’s just the point, Nell. Unless 
you’re a scamp, and get rich by politics, 
politics will make you poor. Now, you 
see, honest men with families to support 
must follow an honest business that pays 
them ; they can’t afford to be politicians: it 
would cost them either their money or their 
reputation. The consequence is, of course, 
that politics are managed by dishonest men. 
And that isn’t the worst of it.” 

‘Tt must stifle you,” said she, drawing 
a long breath. 

‘It would stifle you; but I mean to 
s-stifle it. The worst of it is, that all 
public concerns, and a great many private 
ones, are run by political cliques. That 
means that the men chosen to do a piece of 
work are appointed and paid by politicians ; 
and, in order to keep their places, they must 
vote for the reélection of their masters. A 
man who connives at swindlers soon be- 
comes a swindler himself. They call it 
standing by one another, and make it out a 
code of honor. So the whole thing is 
rotten through and through.” 

‘*Can you make it pure again, War- 
ren?” 

‘¢T believe I can; I’m going to give all 
that’s in me to trying. I’ve got the honesty 
and I’ve got the brains; and I need only 
one thing, — that’s money.” 

‘¢ That is a pity.” 
‘¢ Hard work in my profession will give 
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me money, in time. And when I have 
the sinews of war, my own sinews will do 
the rest. But I must be independent, above 
all things, or it’s no use.” 

**Certainly, New York is not like 
Hickory,” said Nell, musingly. 

‘“*T long to be at them!’’ exclaimed 
Warren Bell, grasping his stick and shak- 


ing it. ‘*Il wish I were free—with a 
million of my own. I hate every year’s 
delay —and every d-day! Twenty-six is 





none too young to begin such a work as 
that.” 

Nell Anthony looked at him and wished 
that she could help him. That was all 
she wished; and she said nothing. 

By this time they had emerged from the 
wood, and were passing down the low up- 
lands towards the village. When Warren 
saw the familiar houses, white and gray, 
with the trees rising above them, and the 
familiar fields surrounding them, with the 
little river winding through, he wondered 
for a moment whether he were not a fool. 
Was this the first age that evil had been 
known in the world? Was he the first re- 
former who had sworn to set it right? 
Was there any greater happiness than to 
enjoy a quiet home, lovely children, a lov- 
ing wife? Why should he ever return to 
New York? Why should he not remain 
forever here? 

‘* Nell,” he said, taking her hand, and 
bringing her face to face with him, ‘* be- 
fore we go farther, I want to ask you a 
question.” 

She looked up at him, still with one 
hand in his, and holding her flowers in the 
other. 

‘* T have been thinking of it for a long 
time,” he went on. ‘‘It was one reason 
of my coming here. We have known each 
other all our lives. I have known no 
woman so well as I’ve known you, — I’ve 
never wished to. My life, since I became 
a man, has not left me much chance for 
society, —it has been hard work among 
men. But when I was a boy at college, I 
used to think that you must be my wife. 
And now — if you care for me enough — 
the time has come. You are alone in the 
world, and so am I. Let us live together 
from this time forth. Every day, when 
my work is over, I will come home to you, 
and” — 

Nell Anthony withdrew her hand. 

‘¢-'You should not have spoken of this,” 
said she, meeting his eyes gravely. ‘* You 
don’t need me, Warren; and I don’t” — 
she paused — ‘* need you, any more than I 
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have you already. I am not alone; I am 
content. And how can you feel alone, 
with your work and your hopes? I’ve 
never thought of marriage, and I don’t 
want to think of it. That is not what I 
was meant for ; and I — we should not help 
each other so.” 

‘¢T have spoken at the wrong time,” re- 
plied he; ‘* but don’t say that I’ve spoken 
wrongly. It’s no time to ask you over 
your dear m-mother’s grave, but ” — 

‘6 Yes; that was the time to ask me, if 
you must ask at all,” she interrupted. 
‘¢ Since she died, my mind has been clear, 
and I se —I know. I can make no mis- 
take now.” 

‘*¢ T thought you |-loved me,” said he. 

‘“¢ So I do, Warren,” she answered, in a 
fainter voice ; ‘* but not in that way.” 

There was a pause. ‘ Nell,” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, ‘‘ if you say so, I’ll give 
up New York and come and live with you 
here!” 

Her cheeks flushed slowly. ‘* I do not 
love you in that way,”’ she repeated. 

There was nothing more to be said. 
He had satisfied his conscience. But, 
though his conscience was satisfied, an- 
other voice began to murmur doubtfully 
in Warren Bell’s heart. It was too late, 
however; he saw his life before him, and 
she was not to be there. They walked 
onwards towards the village in silence. 


IV. 
THEY PART. 


Tue funeral procession moved to the 
burial-ground, beneath the pines, —a link 
in that procession that will never end while 
the world lasts. The village folk followed, 
as a matter of course and of courtesy, and 
also of curiosity, — for death has remained 
a riddle all these years, and we are never 
tired of looking for some chance glimpse 
of the answer. The crowd gathered 
about the grave, some with their hats off, 
others, farther away, chatting with one 


another, with here and there a laugh. 


partly suppressed. The women pressed 
the closest to the centre of interest, and 
seemed the most affected; and all their 
eyes were bent on Nell Anthony. She 
stood close beside the oblong hole in the 
earth, looking downwards meditatively, as 
her habit was, but without apparently 
perceiving what was actually before her. 
Her faculty of living in the present had 
come to anend. Now, like the rest of the 
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world, she must find her being in the past 
and the future, — less in the future than in 
the past. Death is often the beginning of 
a new life for those who are left, as well as 
for those who go. Her mother's death left 
Nell Anthony outwardly serene, because 
the springs of emotion it moved were so 
profound and so unselfish. Something else 
had also died to her, and was being buried,— 
not with her mother’s body, but in a 
deeper grave. And it was the loss of this 
thing that had given her the first conscious- 
ness of its existence. 

Warren Bell stood on the other side of 
the grave, and looked across at the quiet, 
young figure with the dark dress and veil. 
The grave was between them ; but it was 
not the grave that had parted them. Her 
answer to his question had taken him by 
surprise ; and this fact might itself have 
suggested to him why the answer had been 
what it was. But he had not the tact to 
perceive his blunder, if he had made one, 
and, what is more to the point, the result, 
though surprising, was not unwelcome. 
At least, he had been telling himself for 
the last few days that, if he made Nell his 
wife, it would be more for her sake than for 
his own ; and for her to decline his proposals 
was, therefore, a gain and not a loss to him. 
And yet, such is the perversity of human 
nature, he could have found more argu- 
ments in favor of the marriage now than 
ever before. But that matter was settled, 
and could not be again discussed. Nell’s 
refusal had been firm and distinct; and 
there was no reason, that he could imagine, 
why she should have said one thing and 
desired another. 

When the two Irishmen in attendance, 
with their brown arms bared to the elbow, 
began to fill up the grave, the crowd moved 
away and dispersed village-wards, but 
Nell and Warren remained behind a while 
and then set out together. The sun was 
within an hour of setting; it had been a 
perfect day. 

‘* It’s sad to think of you living on here, 
with no one who belongs to you,” said he. 

‘* [have my school,” she answered. ‘I 
have my mother, too, though I can’t do 
anything for her any longer. And I shall 
like to think of you succeeding in New 
York.” 

‘* Do you mean to stay here always?” 

‘¢It makes no difference to me where | 
go, if I don’t go where I am not wanted. 
I have made no plans. If I find nothing 
more to do here, or if I find something 
better to do somewhere else, I shall go.” 
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‘** Look here, Nell; y-you’ve got enough 
to live on, haven’t you ? — because ” — 

‘* Ch, yes! much more than I need. I 
think I must be rich.” 

*¢ Then I can do nothing for you,” said 
Warren, a little dejectedly. 

She stopped ‘in her walk and gave him a 
long look. 

‘¢ Don’t think I didn’t understand,” she 
said. ‘* You have done more for me than 


I ever expected you to do; and more than 
any one will ever do again.” 


Warren Bell left for New York that 
night, and was at his office the next after- 
noon. After looking over his reports and 
arranging the work for the next day, he 
shut up his desk and went out. He was 
out of spirits, and not in a good-humor. 

As he walked up Broadway, with his 
head bent, and swinging his cane moodily, 
some one came up behind him and tapped 
him on the right shoulder. He tumed his 
head, but saw no one; and at the same 
moment a hand was slipped under his left 
arm, and the new comer laughed in his ear. 

‘* Oh, it’s you, is it? ’’ he said brusquely. 
‘* What the d-devil do you want?” 

‘¢T want to give you the straight tip, old 
man; and I guess a straight nip wouldn’t 
do you any harm, into the bargain. Been 
investing in Erie? Stop in here, and [ll 
set ’em up. Come—no nonsense! I’ve 
got news for you.” 

They entered the lobby of the Metropoli- 
tan, and passed through to the bar. 

The young gentleman who stood treat 
was a very dapper and prosperous-looking 
figure. He was barely of the middle height, 
and must have been considerably under 
thirty years of age. His clothes were new, 
and of expensive materials, and fitted him 
to a nicety; and there was a tendency to 
venturesomeness in the pattern of his 
trowsers and the immaculateness of his 
neck-scarf. His face, of a narrow oval, 
was lighted by a pair of quick and rather 
small eyes, and emphasized by a rather 
large nose. His expression was knowing, 
self-confident, and jaunty ; a trifle more of 
the latter element would have made him 
look like a rowdy. His silk beaver was 
polished to perfection, a gold seal ring 
adorned the little finger of his left hand, 
and below his three-button coat there was 
a glimpse of a thick gold watch-chain. As 
he stood, with his feet apart, and his hands 
behind him holding a slender bamboo 


cane, it was noticeable-that the calves of 
his well-rounded legs had a salient curve, 
as if he were double-jointed at the knees. 
His lips were inclined to thickness, but his 
mouth was small; and at.this moment 
there was a chew of tobacco inside of it. 
He was a man whose livelihood depended 
upon three things: native sagacity, other 
people’s ignorance of the money-market, 
and luck. He was a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and his name was 
Tom Peekskill. 

*¢ What'll it be?” said Mr. Peekskill. 

‘¢ Vermouth for me,” replied Warren 
Bell. 

‘¢ T should think so, by the looks of you, — 
wormwood, with a dash of gall in it. Say, 
oid man, what ails you? Has your gal 
gone back on you?” 

‘s Let’s have our drinks and b-be off,” 
exclaimed the other. ‘‘I’m busy. You 
should have picked up somebody who was 
more in your line.” 

‘¢Jim,” said Mr. Peekskill, with a nod 
of recognition to the self-possessed young 
gentleman with smooth blonde hair and a 
white jacket,who approached, sliding a nap- 
kin along the bar, ‘*a vermouth and a sour, 
please; and shake her up, there’s a good 
boy. Say, old man,” he continued, turn- 
ing to his companion, ‘* where’ve you been, 
anyhow? Say, old Drayton’s been asking 
after you, and he gave me a message, if I 
should see you.” 

** What is it?” 

‘* Wants you round to feed with him to- 
night. I’m on to it, too. We'll go to- 
gether.” 

‘**No we w-won’t. 
busy.” 

‘* Busy? What’s business? If old Dray- 
ton aint business, I don’t know what is. 
And he means it, too. Say, brace up!” 

*¢ Do you know anything about it?” 

‘¢ Well, I can guess what o’clock it is. 
Drayton, you know —ah! all right, Jim. 
Here’s success to crime!” 

He swallowed the contents of his glass. 
and replaced it on the counter. 

*¢ Have another?” 

“iio.” 

‘“¢ Cigar?” 

‘¢T’ve got ’em,” said Warren, taking one 
from his waistcoat pocket. They walked to 
the cigar-stand and lighted up. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m off,” Warren added. 

‘* Hold on! What ails you? It aint five 
o’clock yet, and we dine at 6.30. Come and 
sit down while I tell you” — 

‘* Talk as we go along, then. I tell you, 


[I can’t go: [’m 
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dinners are not in my line. I have some- 
thing to do to-night, and I want to be home 
early.” 

Seeing that he could not prevail upon his 
friend to be reasonable, Tom Peekskill fol- 
lowed him to the street, and resumed the 
conversation as they walked northwards. 

‘* The thing is this way, as I figure it 
out,” said he. ‘*Old Drayton is in on the 
new water-works scheme, but of course he 
can’t show, because he’s chairman of the 
Compensation Fund, and there’d be a row. 
But it’s being chairman, you see, that gives 
him the pull. That pack of thieves on the 
other side think he’s solid with them, and 
they spread their cards right out in front of 
him. It’s heads he wins, tails they lose.” 

‘* He might be ina better business,” said 
Warren. ‘* Why don’t he tell ’em how he 
stands, and clear out? Fight ’em with 
c-clean weapons, I say!” 

‘+ Say, old man, that’s all right,”’ returned 
Tom Peekskill, smiling good-humoredly, 
‘*and I respect you for it. But just take a 
case and see how it looks. Suppose you 
were cashier of a bank, and one evening 
you were going round with a gang of fel- 
lows, and they were to propose to rob that 
bank, — not knowing you were connected 
with it, you see,— would you stop and 
listen to their plan, and so be ready to tackle 
them when they came; or would you turn 
round and say, ‘ I’m in charge of that safe, 
gentlemen, and the less you talk before me, 
the better it'll be for you?’ Well, that’s just 
about the way it is with Old Drayton. He 
thinks that the best way to keep scamps in 
order is to preside at their deliberations, 
and, when the time comes, pull the drop 
and let ’em through; and it’s my opinion 
that his head’s level.” 

‘*¢ That’s not the whole story. He’s after 
money just as much as they are; and it’s 
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because he expects to make more by retain- 
ing the chairmanship than by resigning it, 
that he stays.” 

‘* Well, now, I guess you’re beyond me. 
I know what Drayton says, and what he 
does; but I will admit that I never looked, 
inside him and saw the wheels going round 
in his soul. Say, old man, aren’t you 
coming it rather strong? or are you up to 
the mind-reading racket? ” 

** No; I’m wrong, and I spoke without 
thinking. If Drayton isn’t an honest man, 
I don’t know who is. But I don’t like his 
position, all the same.” 

‘*A man like Drayton’s got to have 
some position ; and wherever you see ten 
men together in this city you can take it 
even that there’s one rascal among ’em. 
However, you and he can have that out to- 
gether this evening: it’s none of my 
funeral. But he’s going to have half a 
dozen of the head men in the affair at din- 
ner to-night, and we’re going to draw up 
an outline of the whole scheme. It’s a 
dead secret, of course; and when the big 
gun goes off we can quote our shares at 
about any figure we choose. In two years 
from now we ought to average a million 
apiece, easy.” : 

‘¢ Whe are the men?” asked Warren. 

‘¢ Drayton and you and me are three. 
Then there’s Callby, and Wiston, and 
Sprayne, and probably O’Ryan. That’s 
the gang. And Miss Lizzie will shine 
upon us until the coffee is served, and give 
us a good send-off. Well, here goes for 
the El. Half-past six, mind, — and don’t 
miss the clams!” 

With this injunction Tom Peekskill 
strutted off down Fourteenth street, and 
Warren Bell, left alone, continued his 
way up-town, looking more moody than 
ever. 


[To be continued. ] 
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RUNNING INTO HARBOR. 


Back in the East the chords of fire 
And shadow vibrate, undulate, 
As though Apollo’s twanging lyre 
The glorious show doth generate. 
Before us bars of cloud and sand, 
And silver strings of sky and sea, 
Are throbbing to his unseen hand 
In a delicious melody. 
Our black hull shining gloriously, 
Dissolved in showers of liquid gems, 
Before the morning breeze we fly, 
Each cross-cut wave our stout boat stems, 
Leaping the bulwarks, flinging in 
A hansel of its briny wet 
To moisten every glittering fin 
The sea has yielded to our net. 
Lifted and lashed by wave and wind, 
We make for the still seething bay 
That boisterously laughs behind 
Its hard-fist guardian headlands gray — 
Its broken line of foaming rocks 
That flash and dazzle in the sun, 
And lift their heads, and shake their locks, 
And butt the waves as if in fun. 
Between them flows the landward tide 
To quick-won conquest of the sands — 
Upon its glossy back we ride; 
We see the shell-white, tinkling strands, 
The black and green of cliffs and fields, 
The road that knows the tempest’s moods, 
The spring that fresh cool water yields 
Beside the waste of thirsty floods, 
The cots from which the morning reek 
Pours upward into deeps of air, 
Like the thin streams that frith and creek 
Descend to from the uplands bare. 
We pass their doors; their fields half reaped ;, 
Their weedy gardens, coral-red 
With fuchsias; and the dried fish heaped, 
Or on the level ledges spread. 
Out curves the Mole, around we go; 
The boom swings, and the sails come down ; 
Hawsers made fast, we lie, and so 
Transmit our motion to the town. 
From street and square, and garden-patch 
The women gather with their creels, 
The men lounge up to scan the catch 
And children scamper at thei heels. 
And now, between the roaring rocks, 
The laggard fleet comes dancing in 
With flapping sails and creaking blocks. 
The harbor fills with merry din; 
The circling seamews add their screams ; 
The laden fish-wives homeward wend; 
And then, relapsing into dreams, 
The cove its working hour doth end. 
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Upon the rough stones of the quay, 
On heaps of nets, in heather deep, 






The tired fishers while away 

The forenoon spell in talk or sleep, 
Or tales of Mananan Mac Lir, 

The sea-god, —- of his clownish form, 
His unkempt hair, and roguish leer, 

And vestments torn by many a storm, — 
Or legends of the fair green isle 

Whose wooded hill and grassy dale 
So many a fisher-lad beguile — 

For days unreached, though within hail ; 
Or of the piper, to whose feet 

His mermaid love each evening swam 
To listen to his music sweet 


And pledge him in a loving 


BIRCH AND PADDLE IN THE NEW 


IMAGINE yourself seated luxuriously in 
the bow of your tight, light birch, near the 
left shore of the river St. John, about 
twenty-six miles above Grand Falls. The 
great stream is shallow here, and quiet. 
Your companion stands erect in the stern, 
poling in leisurely fashion. After each 
slow thrust the canoe surges softly ahead, 
then glides on with almost imperceptible 
motion, while the white pole —a slim, 
young spruce tree, stripped of its bark and 
smelling of balsam in the sun — is lifted 
sparkling from the water, tossed forward, 
and gains another stride. It is a perfect 
morning, clear and blue, tempered deli- 
ciously by a steady breeze which blows 
from thehither bank, raising merely a ripple 
about us here, but rocking briskly enough 
a long pirogue among the reeds on the op- 
posite shore. There is no need of strenu- 
ous exertion. The poler now and again 
delays his thrust, poising the poie in both 
hands, and throwing back his shoulders, 
while he turns his face to the wind to 
drink in the streaming perfumes of clover 
and new hay. You dip your paddle 
lazily — semi-occasionally, perhaps — in- 
to the glowing amber current, so shallow 
here that you sometimes graze the ruddy 
bottom-sands, over which the flickering 
reflections from the ripples’ under-edges 
lie thick like flakes of gold. You startle 
and disperse a school of minnows, but are 
made aware of your ungentle intrusion 
upon their basking only when you see the 
small black shadows of their bodies dart 
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across the sands. Suddenly you observe 
that on one hand the tawny water has 
changed to a transparent green, through 
which the bottom takes ona bleached, wan 
aspect. On the other hand the while still 
flows the lucent amber over the rutted 
gold. Another throb forward under the 
compelling lunge of the pole, and the 
emerald flood is all about you. You trail 
your hand idly over the side, forgetting to 
dip your paddle, and you find this crystal 
water is cold as ice, in striking contrast 
with the waters you have just forsaken. 
Ahead is a rift in the high green shore, — 
a rift so narrow you would never notice it 
a couple of stone-throws off, whence bursts, 
with white vehemence, a full and lusty 
current. The river banks just here are 
treeless and steep, clothed with thick, short, 
blossomless grasses, whose cool green 
seems but a replicate of the chaste-hued 
tide which parts them. This is the mouth 
of Green river. 

And now it is time for me to digress a 
little, and cast about for justifications of 
our coming to Green river. For all who, 
when the summer spreads over the face of 
the land, feel the longing for woods-life 
prick in their veins, thirst for the clear 
breath, and quietness, and exquisite free- 
dom of the forests, and dream of a thrilling 
wrist, bent rod, and singing reel whenever 
their eyes fall under the spell of running 
water, the streams of northern New Bruns- 
wick offer limitless fascinations. Trout 
swarm therein to the heart’s desire. In the 























Tobique, Restigouche, Nepisiquit, Mi- 
ramichi, the salmon fisher lures his 
splendid prey, and rarely is one confronted 
with the traces of the summer tourist. 
This, I think, is by no means least among 
the advantages offered by New Brunswick 
waters. When one has fled, as he fondly 
imagines, to the very heart of the wilder- 
ness, to hold communion only with rod 
and gun and paddle, if he come unaware 
upon the ashes of a recent camp-fire, gar- 
nished with empty tomato-cans and the 
shells of hard-boiled eggs, his consterna- 
tion is more dire than that of Crusoe on 
beholding the footprint in the sand. But 
these waters are to be reached by those 
alone who are above the luxury of canned 
tomatoes. They are inaccessible to the 
novice, — the uninitiated. Only the ashen 
paddle and the white spruce pole are 
the passports to their innermost mysteries. 
And it is the 4zrchk canoe which will be 
found best to suit every requirement. Of 
all the streams in this region of streams, 
Green river has, perhaps, most charm for 
those who are content to forego the chance 
ofa salmon. The salmon are cut off from 
it, as from all the other tributaries of the 
upper St. John, by the basins of Grand 
Falls. But the trout are big and abun- 
dant, splendid in color, and full of fight. 
They are the most silvery-skinned and the 
reddest-meated trout that ever have fallen 
to my fly. For the strange hue of its cur- 
rent also, and the changeful beauty of its 
scenery, this little river is unique. It 
flows, moreover, through a nook of an- 
cient Acadia. Wherever it brings one in 
contact with civilization it is with a civili- 
zation quaint and remote, a life of two 
centuries ago. Where it leads one into 
the wilderness it is the wilderness pri- 
meval and unprofaned. 

And this is how it befell that we went to 
Green river, together with the manner of 
our going: It was near the middle of 
July, and Fredericton, New Brunswick, was 
hot beyond endurance, when three devoted 
canoeists, Stranion, W. B., and the present 
narrator, heard simultaneously the voices of 
wild rapids calling to them from afar. 
The desire of the woods awoke in us; the 
vagrant blood that lurks in the veins of our 
race sprang up and refused to be still ; and 
the next day we forsook the city and stiff 
collars for sunburn and the wilderness. 
In shirt-sleeves, moccasins, and broad, soft 
hats, we went. For convenience we had 
-our clothes stitched full of pockets, Stra- 
nion even declaring he wanted pockets in 
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his socks. Our canoe and equipments we 
put on board a flat-car at the station of the 
New Brunswick Railway, and that same 
evening found us at Grand Falls, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles above Fredericton. 
The railway goes on, and crosses Green 
river at its mouth; but the poling is good 
between this point and Grand Falls, and 
we wanted to escape the conventional as 
quickly as we could. We pitched our 
tent on the upper basin, just beyond the 
outskirts of the village ; and the galloping 
thunder of the falls roared in our ears all 
night. 

I would say here, for the benefit of any 
who may desire to follow in our tracks, 
that my practice and my preaching are not 
identical. Two men are the wise allow- 
ance to a birch canoe. We went three on 
this occasion because we were inseparable 
and averse to adding a fourth to our party ; 
because, moreover, we had brought all 
matters. of stowage, impediments, eic., 
down to the finestof points. Nevertheless we 
had some trouble from overloading, where 
the water was unexpectedly shoal. The 
art of poling a birch against a stiff current 
is no easy art to acquire, and, unless one is 
master of it, he had better take an Indian 
with him. (Experienced and _ reliable 
guides, with their canoes, can be hired at 
the Indian village, near Andoon, twenty- 
four miles below Grand Falls, at one dollar 
or one dollar and twenty-five cents a day.) 
Then one takes lessons in the art at his in- 
clination, and the rest of the time can 
lounge at ease in the bow, casting a fly 
from side to side, and always climbing 
onward between the changing shores. We 
three were practiced polers; so each took 
his turn at the spruce, and we mastered the 
currents rejoicing. 

Not being in mood or muscle for hard 
work, we made but twenty miles the first 
day out, reaching the mouth of the Quisibis 
about five in the afternoon. We had never 
heard of any one ascending this stream, nor 
had we heard of there being any inducement 
to its ascent ; therefore we burned to explore 
it, as an aguatncognita. Betwixt its mar- 
velously tortuous, steep blue banks of clay 
we forced our way upward fora mile. The 
obstinate current contested every inch with 
us, the sticky bottom gripped our pole ma- 
liciously, and at length we had enough of 
it. We landed to encamp for the night, 
scaled the bank, and found ourselves stand- 
ing not three hundred yards from the 
mouth. While W. B. pitched tent, Stranion 
and I went a-fishing, but never a rise could 
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we get. The only rise we were made 
aware of was that which the Quisibis, 
disposed to be jocular, had taken out of us. 
All that night mosquitoes of unbelievable 
stature harassed our dreams. We laced 
and barricaded the tent-door ; but they quar- 
reled terribly over the contents of the 
frying-pan, which we had left outside, and 
kept up a snarling and scuffling on the roof 
until daybreak ! . 

In the morning we made all haste out of 
Quisibis stream, and eleven o’clock dis- 
covered us as my opening paragraph 
depicts. We rested in the eddy a little 
while, then darted out into the boiling 
current and struggled for an entrance. The 
last two hundred yards of the stream were 
a straight-away, uncompromising rush, 
without a rock or shoal to break its 
violence, without the meanest point behind 
which to steal a breathing-space ; but the 
bottom was firm under the pole, and little 
by little we crept up. When we reached 
the top, breathless but victorious, we 
stripped to refresh ourselves with a plunge 
in the vanquished rapid. I need hardly 
say we had no marked success in swimming 
against the stream. But it was exhilarat- 


ing to float to the rapid’s verge, then shoot 
down it wildly, past a maze of green and 


white waves, green banks, and blue skies, 
till we found ourselves gasping and splut- 
tering in the warm yellow water of the St. 
John. This was a safe rapid to play this 
pleasant game with, because of its being 
so absolutely unobstructed. But the swim- 
ming of rapids is dangerous, as a rule, 
even for the best of swimmers. To one 
who tries it for the first time it is something 
of the nature of a revelation. You are 
slipping down bravely enough, swimming 
high to keep your nostrils clear of the 
churning little waves, when suddenly your 
feet are wrenched aside by an under- 
current, you are thrown perhaps on your 
back, and the foam piles down upon your 
face in most disrespectful fashion The 
danger is in losing your presence of mind 
under these unlooked-for familiarities ; well 
for you, then, if the rapid be a short one, 
that it may cast you out into quiet waters 
before it has had time to drown you. 

After our swim. W. B. determined to 
try his first cast on Green river, though 
tradition hath it that the mouth of this 
river is in such ill-repute among the trout 
that they refuse to lend it countenance by 
their presence. But W. B_ dropped a 
cunningly devised red hackle on the further 
side of a gently-wheeling foam-patch. I 
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was thinking to myself how enticing it 
looked upon the clear, green surface, when 
suddenly there was a flap and a swirl beside 
it; W. B.’s lancewood bent to the angler’s 
curve of beauty; the reel set up its swift 
rattle. Then a splendid trout sprang clear 
of the water, with the red hackle sticking 
in his jaw. He threw himself across the 
torturing line, but the line was let fall 
slack upon the water. Then he nosed and 
burrowed along the bank, but found there 
nothing to help; so he made a desperate 
rush for the open river, reeling out yard on 
yard of reluctant line. But the pressure 
brought him round in a great circle, till he 
found himself in the dreaded pool again. 
On this another wild leap, which failing, 
he paused to think out a new plan of action. 
But the pause was made too fatally near the 
shore; in a moment the landing-net was 
under him, and his speckled sides were pant- 
ing amid the cool grass. It was a two- 
pounder by our estimate. But the scales 
made it a pound and seven ounces ! 

Fired by this achievement I also entered 
the field, and straightway was in possession 
of a great fish, which proved to be a chub. 
He was restored to his element, I hoped a 
wiser fish; but apparently the enticements 
of the red hackle were too much for him. 
He came ashore three minutes later on 
W. B.’s hook. This was annoying, and 
we thought to put an end to it by kill- 
ing the chub which could not take a 
hint as to when he wasn’t wanted. His 
dead body we hurled far off into the 
grass to be meat for the ants and the 
emerald summer beetles, and, immediately 
after, I found myself reeling in his 
double. Then W. B. was heard shout- 
ing, ‘* Here’s his ghost, I do declare!” 
And lo! in very truth, he had landed 
another duplicate of the chub which we 
had murdered. It was no ghost, for it 
weighed two pounds avoirdupois. Nor 
was it the slaughtered fish come back to 
torment us, for we found the latter’s body 
peacefully resting where we had flung it. 
After this we reeled up our lines, disgusted 
with such monotonous adherence to our 
ichthyal model. 

W. B.’s trout we discussed with relish 
at dinner, and then pushed on a few miles 
through comparatively easy water. When 
we came to a beautiful bit of close sward, 
hedged about with poplar and wild cherry, 
we vielded to our laziness and encamped. 
Muffling the roots of the trees was a matted 
growth of wild roses, covered with bloom, 
and alive with great. droning, blundering 








bumble-bees. Beyond the fringe of roses 
was a pebble-beach, whereon the waifs and 
remnants of spring freshets — shattered 
trunks and branches of cedar and pine 
—had been bleaching many a summer 
through to serve us at last as firewood. 
Our ‘ cheep-lah-quah-gan” was a young 
cherry, which gave off spicy odors as the 
clear flames licked its bark. This ‘‘ cheep- 
lah-quah-gan’’— by the way, the first thing 
which the camper seeks on landing — is a 
young tree stripped of its branches, one 
end left forked, the other sharpened and 
driven into the ground at a low angle. It 
is fortified in this position by a few large 
stones or logs, the kettle is swung from the 
fork, the fire is built thereunder, wet gar- 
ments are hung along it to dry, and it be- 
comes the centre of gravity — and hilarity 
—ofthe camp. When at last the camp is 
broken up, and the loaded canoe pushes 
off into the current, the solitary blackened 
** cheep-lah-quah-gan ” points after us in 
sorrowful farewell. 

No sooner was our tent pitched, our fire 
well going, than a swarthy little Ladctant 
strolled in upon us. He had some Eng- 
lish, we some French; so our intercourse 
was fairly free. Most cheering were the 
accounts he gave of the abundance and 
size of the trout in the waters ahead of us. 
A day’s poling, he said, would bring us 
into all the fishing we could ask. But on 
our flies he looked with deep disdain. 
Nothing but ‘* chedonguee,” he assured 
us, would take the larger fish. Chedon- 
guee! We were puzzled. ‘ Leetle 
feesh,” he answered to our look of per- 
plexity, and he indicated a length of an 
inch and a half on his black forefinger. 
Confident in the efficacy of our flies, yet 
even willing to learn some new point in 
the craft, we begged the Frenchman to 
show us a ‘**chedonguee.” He obligingly 
seized a tin-kettle and a dinner-fork, and 
led us down to the riverside where the 
water was shallow and still, the bottom 
thickly strewn with large stones. His 
right hand armed with the menacing din- 
ner-fork, he warily turned over several 
stones, peering beneath them eagerly as he 
did so. At length he made a lightning 
thrust with the fork, and brought up, trans- 
fixed upon its prongs, a tiny grayish fish 
with a large head. This was a ‘‘ chedon- 
guee.”” Our hadttant knew no other 
name for it, but declared his faith that it 
was the young of the cusk. One chedon- 
guee would make three baits, he said, and 
such baits as the biggest trout in the river 
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would gladly fight for, when they were 
turning a contemptuous tail to every other 
form of temptation. We tried to spear a 
‘* chedonguee,” and were quite successful 
in turning over the stones. We discovered 
several of the little fish, moreover, but, 
after each assault with the fork, it turned 
out that the ‘* chedonguee” wasn’t there. 
He always seemed to go away just in the 
height of the excitement. However, the 
Frenchman speared us two or three, and 
the result of our experiments with ‘‘ che- 
donguee” bait shall be told in a later 
paragraph. 

This timely and serviceable adztant 
also informed us that the river for a couple 
of miles ahead was impassable on account 
of the low water. He said that, even were 
there sufficient depth to float our canoe, 
we would have to make a portage eventu- 
ally, as there was a mill-dam two miles 
up. It further transpired that he was the 
possessor of a drag, marvelously adapted 
for the carrying of the canoe, together with 
a pair of horses, warranted to go softly 
with their precious freight. We at once 
set out to explore the stream, taking with 
us the timely Frenchman; and we found 
that he had told us true. The channel 
widened, so that in such drought as was at 
this time parching the country there was 
not water enough to fill the stream’s bed. 
The mill-dam, also, was so real an obstacle 
that not even we could pole ourselves over 
it. So we agreed, for a consideration, with 
the timely Zadztant that he should come 
on the morrow early, with his drag, and 
portage us and ours to easy waters. 

All too early he came, when the sun had 
not yet struggled quite clear of the drip- 
ping grasses. We grumbled sorely amid 
our cozy blankets, then rolled out, struck 
tent, packed, and looked ahead for break- 
fast to the other side of the portage. 
Stranion, however, was discovered in the 
biscuit-box, deciaring it unsafe to walk on an 
empty stomach. The drag fulfilled our 
utmost expectations, and, as to the horses, 
they went softly. No power on earth, we 
thought, could ever have induced them to 
go otherwise. And the serviceable French- 
man only charged us a dollar. Before 
nine we were well on our way beyond the 
portage, pushing against a not too urgent 
current, in shadow of overarching elms 
and willows. All that morning we pressed 
on between beautifully diversified shores, 
high, softly outlined, covered with lawn- 
like sward, and plentifully set with groves. 
Here and there a stream came in, falling 
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down a shy, deep ravine; and here and 
there a broad-roofed Acadian cabin, with 
red doors and overhanging eaves, with 
apple-trees about it, and a field of the blue- 
blossomed flax was set upon a fertile knoll. 
Wheresoever a path strayed down to the 
river’s edge there was tied a rickety log 
canoe, or ‘* dug-out,” the universal ferry- 
boat of this region. 

Towards afternoon we were well-nigh 
clear of civilization. The quaint old 
French homesteads became few and far 
between. Before plunging into the un- 
mitigated wilderness we wished to get 
some fresh milk, eggs, butter, and other 
like effeminate luxuries. We held an 
anxious council. Who was to be trusted 
on an embassy to one of these orchard-girt 
homesteads, whose low roofs were known 
to conceal some of the brightest eyes in 
Canada? These Norman-descended Aca- 
diennes were well known to us by repute 
for their fairness of face. At last I was 
selected as the only one sufficiently ada- 
mantine to go without serious risk ; and I 
marched with concealed perturbation to 
the nearest house. It stood upon a hill, 
and was fair to look upon. Still fairer to 
look upon was the damsel that answered 
my knock. I fear my perturbation was 


not quite concealed, after all, for it made 


my French unintelligible. In response to 
an elaborate speech on my part this damsel 
laughed very merrily, showing the whitest 
of teeth, and said, *‘ Je ne parle pas 
Anglais, M’sieur!” 1 assumed an air of 
astonishment, which I was far from feel- 
ing, shrugged my shoulders, spread forth 
my hands in deprecation, and declared, 
“Et mot, je ne parle Francais!” — 
which, indeed, was true enough. Then I 
went away, butterless and sorely abashed. 

When we came to another farm-stead 
we sent W. B. to negotiate. He went 
reluctantly ; but he came not back again. 
We thrust our canoe into a bed of purple 
irises, and basked for half an hour among 
the netted shadows and the green and 
golden dragon-flies. Then we grew anx- 
ious. Ten minutes should have sufficed 
for W. B., who was swift of foot and 
prompt. We were not impatient, for the 
river murmured sweetly past us ; the canoe 
rocked softly among the irises; the wind 
blew puffs of honey-scent from the buck- 
wheat fields in our faces, and the dragon- 
flies tolerated our presence. But, after an 
hour of this lotus-eating, we roused our- 
selves to rescue W.B. This house was in 
the valley. Behind the house we found a 
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shady yard; and in the shady yard a great 
brown horse-trough, streaked with green 
moss, a clear rill out of the neighboring 
hillside brimming it with crystal coolness, 
On the end of the trough sat W. B., lean- 
ing upon his paddle, his ’kerchief tied 
bewitchingly, his wide hat perched to kill, 
and not a great way off stood — a maiden 
of Norman descent! The face of the 
Norman-descended was hidden in her hair. 
It was truly wonderful hair, —long, black, 
lustrous, luxuriant; and she swished it 
back and forward in the trough. One 
handful W. B. had appropriated ; and we 
knew he was striving diligently to express 
himself in limited French. We drew 
near quite unobserved, and when we spoke 
the startled girl sprang to W. B.’s arms 
for protection, drenching him with the wet 
coils of her hair. We rechristened him 
Sintram on the spot. Undine, with grace- 
ful promptness, recovered her hair and her 
presence of mind. But W. B. was con- 
fused. This was but natural, we held; 
so, without either comment or delay, we 
proceeded to negotiate for supplies. 
Then, telling Undine we would bring 
her Sintram again to her on our home- 
ward journey, we led away the unwilling 
W. B. 

As we got beyond the settlements the 
shores grew steeper, and hemmed the river 
into a narrow bed. The current grew 
swifter, and the pronounced rapids more 
numerous, so that we moved but slowly. 
However steep ihe banks they were luxu- 
riantly wooded with a mixed growth of 
birch and maple, ash, poplar, and fir. 
Here and there the shores would spread 
apart, the channel widen till there was 
sometimes not water enough to float the 
canoe, when we would have to step out 
and ease the craft over the shoals. In such 
places the stream was edged by a ribbon 
of ‘* intervale,” level meadow-land of ex- 
haustless fertility, sending up to shade 
itself vast elms and water-ash, whose bases 
were muffled in grass and flowering weeds 
to the height of a man. Where the 
meadow was more open the blossoms and 
the bees almost hid the green from sight, 
and a warm and spicy fragrance came to 
us from the broad umbrels of the wild 
parsnip. These aromatic flower-heads 
seemed the chosen perch of the bobolink, 
whence he would flutter up with a 
throatful of metalic bubblings to sink back 
to his well-hidden nest amid the grass-roots. 
It was in such a spot as this, where the 
stream, however, instead of shoaling, di- 
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vided itself to encircle two small islands, 
veritable paradise-gardens, that we pitched 
our tent long before sundown, and pro- 
nounced creation good. 

It was here, too, that we got our first 
real fishing. On either side of our island 
was a strong, white rapid, roaring over the 
pale pebbles, and drowning the murmur of 
the bees in our wild garden. At the foot 
of the island the tails of these rapids 
united in a deep and wide green basin, 
which seemed literally swarming with 
trout. We caught vague glimpses of mag- 
nificent fellows, one above the other, glid- 
ing lazily about in the dim _half-shade 
which was cast by the whirling foam-bells 
on the surface. The pool was overflow- 
ing with soft-green light. I put on a small 
red hackle for a leader, and an orange- 
bodied monstrosity with partridge-wings, 
of my own manufacture, for a drop. This 
fly had hardly touched the surface of the 
pool when it was taken, and I struck a 
fair-sized trout which was soon reeled in. 
My very next cast raised a large fish, 
which I rather clumsily missed, and in an 
instant a smaller fish had taken the same 
fly, the home-made monstrosity. I dis- 


pensed with the hackle then, and put on 
another brown and yellow. ‘These proved 


to be the killing colors that afternoon. 
Nought else between our covers rivalled 
them, save one dark crimson and tinsel 
gand which Stranion brought to view. 
This fly was not allowed a moment’s rest. 
It was always being snapped at by the 
smaller fry, or engaged in the seduction 
and ruin of an eligible fish. What fishing 
that was for an hour or so! We spoke 
not a word, but our reels were scarce a 
moment mute. Our one regret was that 
the biggest fish, of whom we noticed sev- 
eral in the pool, would give no heed to our 
lures. Those we were catching were half 
and three-quarter pounders—very nice fish. 
But we greatly desired, manlike, what 
we couldn’t get. At last W. B. struck a 
fine fish, which gave him lots of play. It 
leaped three times, and we watched the 
contest breathlessly. It was not one of 
the biggest, but we saw that it would go 
well over the pound. When the battle 
was well-nigh done, and the vanquished 
trout was yielding to the inevitable, the 
empty drop, as it skimmed the surface, 
was seized bya nimble fish and the captive 
was roused to new effort. There was a 
brief but exciting conflict of cross-purposes 
and then the double prize was brought to 
land. The bigger fish went a pound and 
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a half,—all out! Just at this juncture 
Stranion shouted ‘‘ Chedonguee!” He re- 
moved his drop, and changed his leader 
for a fly with its wings chewed off. This 
hook he baited with the third of a ‘+ Che- 
donguee,” cast it into the centre of the 
pool, and we all waited results. We 
waited not long. The bait was seized 
before it got below the surface, and the 
trout, a medium one, was reeled in 
quickly. But evidently other eyes had 
marked that bait, and the magic word, 
‘¢ chedonguee,” had gone abroad through 
the pool. A great fish, the sight of which 
thrilled us to the finger-tips, rose languidly 
to the surface, looked about him, and sank 
back into the green obscurity. When 
again the chedonguee fell on the pool no 
small fry ventured near it. Unmolested it 
sank slowly for a breathless half-minute, 
and we watched it flicker and writhe in the 
shifting refractions. Then, very deliber- 
ately, the great trout sailed into view, and 
swallowed it; and very deliberately turned 
him back to his seclusion. But a tiny 
move of Stranion’s wrist said ‘‘ No,” and the 
astonished monster darted to the surface. 
Instead of leaping, however, he seemed 
suddenly ashamed of himself for having 
been startled into taking the matter seri- 
ously. He betook himself to the bottom, 
with an air of contemptuous indifference 
well calculated to inspire the smaller fish 
with wondering admiration, and set him- 
self to sever the gut by rubbing his nose 
among the stones. But a sharp pull on 
the line wrought a transformation in his 
attitude. He shot again and again into 
the air, endeavoring to throw himself on 
the line, and finally hissed off down 
stream in a whirlwind of wrath, the taut 
line cutting the water like a knife-edge, 
and the reel fairly shrieking. Stranion’s 
well-proven green-heart bent nearly double 
as he gave the fish the full butt ; and, seeing 
his line vanish so magically, he made a dash 
for the main shore, that he might be able, 
if necessary, to follow the fish down 
stream. But he found the channel waist- 
deep, and the current swept him from his 
feet. Just.at this instant the fish stopped 
to collect himself, and, finding the pressure 
relaxed, made back for the pool. By this 
time Stranion had gained land, and was 
reeling in the slack with all haste. Check- 
ing the trout gently again, there was an- 
other wild rush down stream, but it was 
less violent this time. So it went on for 
ten minutes, during which time our own 
rods were forgotten, and W. B. had ar- 
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rived with the net to Stranion’said. The 
tired fish was coaxed in close to shore, 
the net was soothingly insinuated beneath 
him, and, when he roused himself to a final 
dash for liberty, the meshes closed about 
him, and it was over. <A tap on the neck 
from the butt of Stranion’s knife, and he 
lay motionless on the grass, all silver and 
saffron and vermilion,—a four-pounder, 
we unanimously estimated; and _ in this 
case the compliant scales declared them- 
selves of one mind with us. 

It was Stranion’s turn to get supper, and 
W. B.’s to clean the trout, so I resolved to 
try for another prize meanwhile. Chedon- 
guee, though its efficacy was proven, I 
nevertheless did not exactly like, so I stuck 
to the feathers. It was now near dusk, and I 
put on a little dove-colored moth, which 
often before had done me good service at 
evening. By the time the enticing odor 
of fried trout had invaded the dewy air 
with a somewhat olive sweetness, my pale 
moth had taken for me a fish that cleared 
two pounds. On counting our spoils we 
found the afternoon’s catch to consist of 
four dozen and two fish, of which one 
might fairly be called a four-pounder, 
though an ounce or two short; one went 
two pounds, one a pound a half and a little 
better, while there were six besides that 
would each tip the beam at a pound. But 
half-pound fish formed by far the most 
numerous class. That night we lay on 
our couch of deep, fragrant grass, and rested 
with the pleasant sense of a day well 
spent; and a bird which, I think, must 
have been a Virginia red-bird, sang with 
piercing sweetness from a moon-silvered 
poplar on the shore. 

Next morning 


Stranion opened the 
chidonguee bottle, but dropped it in dis- 
gust, exclaiming, ‘*‘ Oh, our chidonguee is 
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rank! It smells toheaven!” It had gone 
the way of all flesh and of fish as well. 
We emptied the stuff overboard; but no 
amount of washing availed to make sweet 
the bottle. After an hour or so of pulling 
we came in view of another farm-house 
unexpectedly, and Stranion and I visited 
it to purchase us some milk. When we 
asked the comely matron for milk she 
brought us a great canful, with cream on 
it, for which she would take nota cent. 
But when we asked for a bottle to contain 
it she gave us one reluctantly for ten cents. 
It was manifest that she felt as if she were 
parting with something she might find it 
difficult to replace. But she satiated us 
with brown bread, thick cream, honey, and 
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rich buttermilk, till we vowed in our in- 
most souls to call again, which vow we 
kept religiously, on our homeward trip, 
and returned the comely matron her bottle. 
Bottles, I might say, are not so scarce in 
the rest of New Brunswick as they seemed 
to be about Green river. 

W. B., in our absence, had taken off his 
socks, and moccasins, rolled up his trousers, 
and seated himself on the shore with his legs 
in the water, to await in this luxurious at- 
titude the hour of our return. But when 
we returned we found W. B. in consterna- 
tion. A great leech had fastened upon his 
foot, and was unlawfully appropriating his 
life-blood to the best of its byno means incon- 
siderable ability. Persuasion had affected 
it not in the smallest degree. We tried to 
pull it off, but it said it would be pulled to 
pieces first; moreover the pulling ap- 
peared to hurt W. B., while it didn’t in 
the least disturb the leech. Then Stranion 
fetched a handful of salt and applied it to 
the confident reptile, which, taken thus by 
surprise, could only shriek out ‘* treachery ” 
ere it gave up the ghost. We ‘buried it 
decently on the shore, out of regard for the 
blood of W. B., which ran, if not in its 
veins, at least very liberally in its stomach. 

After this the rapids grew more difficult ; 
the shrunken stream frequently too shallow 
for the safety of our overladen craft. 
Stranion was the best poler, so at the foot 
of a very long and ominous rapid, W. B. 
and myself disembarked, and taking each 
a ** dunnage-bag” on his back, started out 
for a bit of land-travel. We had with us a 
crown-lands map of this district, which 
showed that the river here made a detour 
of some miles, and we determined to strike 
through the woods and meet Stranion at 
Five-Mile Brook. This brook is so named 
because tradition hath it that the distance is 
just five miles from its mouth to Green- 
River Falls. We judged it afterwards an 
exceeding long five miles. When we had 
climbed the bank and struck away from the 
river, keeping the sun at our backs, we 
found ourselves in a very curious country. 
The deep black soil was encumbered with 
several generations of trees, and a luxuriant 
living growth veiled the dead trunks. 
While we tried to keep our path on mother 
earth we progressed with dismal slowness, 
so we took our way along the fallen trunks, 
which pointed all in one general direction. 
The tops of many of these prostrate giants 
were lodged in the branches of their 
descendants, so that often we found our- 
selves walking many feet above ground. 
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In places, we could not see the ground at 
all for the dense mat of creepers and thick- 
leaved vines that clung to all the branches. 
As we made our way briskly, delighted 
with the novelty of it, along this aerial 
roadway, I heard behind me a terrified 
gasp, and, turning, saw where W. B. had 
stood, only his dunnage-bag lying across 
two horizontal boughs. Beside and under 
it, however, was a narrow hole torn 
through the mantle of vines. Approaching 
this aperture and lifting the dunnage-bag 
aside, I looked down and saw W. B. about 
ten feet below me, with a trailing mass of 
creepers clutched in either hand. 

‘*What do you mean by stealing my 
dunnage-bag and running off up a tree with 
it that way?” he demanded, sternly, look- 
ing up at me through the dim religious 
light of that underworld. 

‘¢ Who wants your old dunnage-bag?” I 
answered, and threw the bag down on his 
head. 

We belonged now to widely separate 
spheres, and moved on each in his own; 
but at length W. B. took the elevator, in 
the shape of a sloping trunk with its top in 
the upper air, and restored himself to my 
level. He stated that the ‘‘ dim religious 


light” of that underworld was due as 


much to the flies as to the foliage. The 
mosquitoes were more numerous, he said, 
than the arrows of the Persians, and, being 
no Greek, he preferred not fighting at all to 
fighting even mosquitoes in the shade. 
After long tramping we came upon a 
thinly wooded upland, where progress was 
easy, and presently found ourselves on the 
brink of a steep bluff overlooking the river. 
To our right, not a half-mile off, was Five- 
Mile Brook, and before us a particularly 
angry-looking rapid. On the brink we 
sat resting and watching, to say naught of 
certain dallying with the swarthy siren, to- 
bacco, till around a bend of the stream the 
canoe and Stranion appeared, and pro- 
ceeded to the assault of the hostile rapid. 
What a vantage-ground was ours whence 
to watch the dubious struggle! Now the 
canoe would leap ahead through the foam- 
crests curling about her; then she would 
shake herself, and stop short, trembling, 
while Stranion recovered his stroke. 
Again she would swerve, and lose ground, 
or be swept back to take breath behind 
some opportune rock. Yet, inch by inch, 
the steep was being won, when, as sportive 
Fortune would have it, Stranion set his 
pole for a tremendous lunge, into which 
he threw his whole heart. We watchers 
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on the height strained our own muscles in 
unconscious sympathy. But the pole was 
planted upon a treacherous rolling store, 
which took its departure just at the critical 
moment. The result of this was inevita- 
ble. Stranion’s heels described a wide 
arc in the air, then followed hard after 
their owner into the torrent. The vacated 
canoe swung about and was for darting off 
merrily down the rapid, when Stranion 
reappeared and grasped the stern. In this 
position he acted as both brake and a 
pilot, so that the birch was directed with- 
out shipwreck to the foot of the race, where 
the errant-pole was recaptured. As for us 
on the height, we all but rolled over into 
the depth; we almost suffocated. Our 
yells of uncontrollable mirth were the first 
intimation to Stranion of our presence, and 
stung him into tenfold greater power. 
The rapid bowed before him in his wrath ; 
we shouldered our dunnage-bags, and in a 
little while we were all together, casting 
lazily in a choice port at the mouth of 
Five-Mile Brook. 

The poling from this out was for the 
most part easy, but we soon began to im- 
peach the name of Five-Mile Brook. It is 
a lying title—let me record the fact here! 
When we had covered at least six miles, 
the sight of a cool spring, bubbling out of 
a rocky cup in the bank, lured us shore- 
ward. The sun was beating swelteringly 
down on the river, and, as we lingered 
awhile in this pleasant coolness, we saw 
near by a little, dark, damp _ hollow, 
through whose overshadowing alder- 
branches pierced an intense yellow gleam. 
Parting the boughs we found this nook 
was carpeted with a clean, velvety sward 
of vivid green, out of which rose splen- 
didly a pair of golden orchids. They 
grew but a foot or so apart, and no other 
flower or weed profaned their sanctuary. 
Each bore, hung amid its leaves, one great 
globose blossom of clear chrome; and in 
each we discovered, crushed between two 
sticky, sucking knobs in the throat of the 
sac-like corolla, the body of a fly, on whose 
juices the plant was apparently feasting. 
We could-not bear to part this mated pair, 
so carried both off bodily. Then for an- 
other hour we pushed onward between 
varying shores, through transparent races, 
and races opaque with foam, through 
deep-grown pools that entreated us to cast 
a fly, till at last we rounded a grassy 
cliff, and Green-River Falls were before us. 

We paused, floating idly in a gentle eddy 
and drank in the delicious scene in silence. 
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The river rose in a steep slope before us, 
some three hundred yards, and then van- 
ished around a sharp curve. At the head of 
the slope broke the fall, a low billowy 
barrier of coldest white, with green gleams 
elusively playing over it, and a fragment of 
rainbow on a moveless coil of mist. The 
dark shores about the fall were low, giving 
us an unreal and weird impression that the 
fall existed somehow upon the summit of a 
hill; that beyond we should find ourselves 
descending. This strange effect fascinated 
us, so that we were loath to dissipate it by 
going beyond the turn. We kept our place 
for that evening, pitching tent in a little 
water-side meadow, sandy bottomed and 
dry, and guarded the fairy glamor till next 
morning. Then, perforce, we set the illusion 
on the shelf, and cast our flies in the basin 
below, and the dimpling stretch above the 
lovely cataract. We had nothing to do but 
fish, and the fish, apparently, had nothing 
to do but get caught. They were large 
and lusty, and endowed with a hunger that 
we never found asleep. And here three 
days went by in boundless content. Then 
came a night of heavy rain. It began 
before we had turned in, so we scratched a 
rude drain about the tent and slept secure, 
forewarmed, foredrained. But, waking 


before daybreak, we heard the falls 
resounding with a twice redoubled 
thunder; and we know there was no more 
sport for us till the waters fell. Toward 
twelve o’clock it cleared up, and we resolved 
to take advantage of the high water to 
make a quick run for the mouth. Soon 
packed and under way, we found we need 
have little fear of shoals. Every rapid was 
in a white fury, rolling and roaring, and 
our good birch seemed to thrill with the 
excitement that made our own veins 
stretch. We were drenched with the tops 
of huge ripples as we dashed through them ; 
we wallowed now and again in deep and 
perilous troughs; but ever we shot on like 
an arrow hurtling through a tempest. We 
hardly knew our old camping-grounds, 
they so swiftly fled away behind us. In the 
early afternoon we reached the dam and 
carried around a short portage. Before 
sundown, we leapt out into the orange- 
tawny breast of the St. John; and our 
mad exhilaration subsided into a most 
contented langor as we lit our pipes and 
paddled, or forgot to paddle, through the 
melting purple of the fading summer 
sunset, which spread itself above the wide, 
quiet river before we cared to seek a 
tenting-place. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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ACROSS AMERICA ON A BICYCLE. 


I.— OVER THE SIERRAS NEVADAS. 


WHEN in the dewy morn of a spring day 
the beaming face of ‘* Old Sol”’ peeps over 
the great mountain chain that, like a 
mighty wall, separates California from her 
less favored neighbors to the eastward, and 
looks down with fatherly solicitude upon 
the golden belt of magnificent country that 
stretches away to the Pacific, he must be 
more than satisfied with what he sees. It 
is conceded by many that the picturesque 
beauties of nature are scattered witha more 
lavish hand across the country lying be- 
tween the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains and the shores where the surf 
romps and rolls over the auriferous sands 
of the Pacific in Golden Gate park, than 
in a journey of the same length in any 
other part of the world. 

Nothing but the limited power of man’s 
eyes prevents him from standing on the top 
of the. mountains and surveying, at a 
glance, the whole glorious panorama that 
stretches away for more than two hundred 
miles to the west, terminating in the gleam- 
ing waters of the Pacific ocean. Could he 
do this, he would behold, for the first 
seventy-five or eighty miles, a vast, billowy 
sea of foothills, clothed with forests of 
somber pine and bright evergreen oaks ; 
and, lower down, dense patches of white- 
blossomed chaparral, looking in the en- 
chanted distance like irregular banks of 
snow. Then the world-renowned valley 
of the Sacramento river, with its level 
plains of dark, rich soil, its matchless fields 
of ripening grain, traversed here and there 
by streams that, emerging from the 
shadowy depths of the foot-hills, wind their 
way like gleaming threads of silver across 
the fertile plain, and join the Sacramento, 
which receives them, one and all, in her 
matronly bosom, and hurries with them on 
to the sea. 

Towns and villages, with white church- 
spires, irregularly sprinkled over hill and 
vale, as though sown like seeds from the 
giant hand of a mighty husbandman, would 
be seen nestling snugly amid groves of 
waving shade and semi-tropical fruit trees. 
Beyond all this, the lower coast range, 
where, towards San Francisco, Mount 
Diablo and Mount Tamalpais — grim 


sentinels of the Golden Gate — rear their 





shaggy heads skyward, and seem to look 
down with a patronizing air upon the less 
pretentious hills that border the coast and 
reflect their shadows in the blue water of 
San Francisco bay. Upon the sloping 
sides of these hills sweet, nutritious grasses 
grow, upon which peacefully graze the 
cows that supply San Francisco with milk 
and butter. 

To board the cars of the Central Pacific 
Railway at San Francisco, and traverse 
the iron road that makes its way through 
all this, and from the windows of the 
swiftly-gliding Pullman view the panoramic 
beauties of the scenery, as they unfold 
themselves in rapid succession, is a treat 
to be forever remembered. But not from 
the windows of a railway car are’ my 
readers now invited to take a jaunt across 
this glorious Golden State. We will make 
the journey in the saddle or by the side of 
abicycle. I say ‘in the saddle or by the 
side,” because, when I made this journey, 
the rainy season was not yet over, and the 
rain and snow joined in effectually persuad- 
ing me to wear out more shoe-leather than 
riding trousers. I warrant that we shall 
see more than is possible to be seen whilst 
rushing past on a railway train. 

Once again the attempt to cross the 
continent with no other means of locomo- 
tion than the bicycle is to be made. A 
modest paragraph in the San Francisco 
dailies, announcing that I would start on 
the morning of April 22, 1884, and en- 
deavor to cross the continent to the At- 
lantic ‘¢on my wheel,” was the first notice 
of the event. 

Eight o’clock on the morning named 
finds me and my fifty-inch machine on the 
deck of the Alameda, one of the splendid 
ferry-boats plying between San Francisco 
and Oakland, and a ride of four miles over 
the sparkling waters of the bay lands us, 
twenty-eight minutes later, on the Oakland 
pier, that juts far enough out to allow the 
big ferries to enter the slip in deep water. 
On the beauties of San Francisco bay it is, 
perhaps, needless to dwell, as everybody 
has heard or read of this magnificent sheet 
of water, its surface flecked with snowy 
sails, and surrounded by a_ beautiful 
framework of evergreen hills ; its only out- 
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let to the ocean the famous Golden Gate, 
—a narrow channel through which come 
and go the ships of all nations. 

With the hearty well-wishing of a small 
group of Oakland and ’Frisco cyclers who 
have come out of curiosity to see the start, 
I mount and ride away to the east, down 
San Pablo avenue towards the village of 
the same Spanish name, some sixteen 
miles distant. The first seven miles are a 
sort of half-macadamized road, and I bowl 
briskly along. 

The past winter has been the rainiest 
since 1857, and the continuous pelting rains 
had not beaten down upon the last half of 
this imperfect macadam in vain; for it has 
left it a surface of wave-like undulations, 
from out of which the frequent boulder 
protrudes its unwelcome head, as if man- 
fully striving to soar above its lowly sur- 
roundings. But this I don’t mind, and 
am perfectly willing to put up with the 
boulders for the sake of the undulations. 
For the sensation of riding a small boat 
over ‘‘the gently-heaving waves of the 
murmuring sea” is, I think, one of the 
pleasures of life; and the next thing to it 
is riding a bicycle over the last three miles 
of the San Pablo avenue macadam as I 
found it on that April morning; though, 


no doubt, by this time, the ‘‘ road-carpen- 
ters’? have levelled it off, and smoothed 
it over, and otherwise made it unfit for 
cycling. 

I am quite sorry when the wave-like mac- 
adam abruptly terminates and I find my- 


self on acommon dirt road. It is a fair 
road, however, and I have plenty of time 
to look about and admire whatever bits of 
scenery happen to come in view. There 
are few spots in the ‘* Golden State” from 
which views of more or less beauty are 
not to be obtained; and ere I am a baker’s 
dozen of miles from Oakland pier I find 
myself within an ace of taking an undesir- 
able header into a ditch of water by the 
road-side, while looking upon a scene that 
for the moment completely wins me from 
my immediate surroundings. There is 
nothing particularly grand or imposing in 
the outlook here; but the late rains have 
clothed the whole smiling face of nature 
with a bright refreshing green, that fails not 
to awaken a thrill of pleasure in the breast 
of one fresh from the verdureless streets 
of a large seaport city. Broad fields of 
pale-green, thrifty-looking young wheat, 
and darker-hued meads, stretch away on 
either side of the road; and away beyond 
to the left, through an opening in the hills, 
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can be seen, as through a window, the 
placid waters of the bay, over whose glit- 
tering, sunlit surface white-winged, aris- 
tocratic yachts and the plebeian smacks 
of Greek and Italian fishermen swiftly 
glide, and fairly vie with each other in 
giving the finishing touches to a picture. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous is 
too often but a step, and I have to tear my 
unwilling self away from the peaceful con- 
templation of this masterpiece to the igno- 
ble process of dismounting to keep from 
scaring a team. ‘*A team” did I say ? 
Ye gods! I never meant to say it! Un- 
pardonable misnomer, thou art recalled! 
I call to witness every driver of a team 
that I met on the whole long journey 
across the continent, to say if I ever hesi- 
tated to dismount, and if necessary to crawl 
under a bush, lie down flat in the gutter, 
or climb a tree, to keep from scaring a 
team that had a right to be scared; but 
this one has no such right. It isn’t the 
first dismount I have unmurmuringly made 
this morning to accommodate a ** touchy” 
horse ; but from the appearance of these 
creatures I am innocent of entertaining the 
remotest idea of their scaring at anything 
save work, or, perchance, an ear of corn, 
which -I venture they are less familiar 
with than with bicycles, of which there 
are quite a ‘*sprinkling” in Oakland, 
whither this ‘* team” is wending its weary 
—oh, so weary ! — way, with produce. I 
have prepared an elaborate description of 
this awful aggregation of equine wretched- 
ness, which I hope some day to present to 
the world, but for the nonce can only say, 
that I have to dismount and ingloriously 
hide myself behind a big California exple- 
tive that the bold, bad driver of the 
‘‘team” cast at us collectively, — at the 
bicycle and me. 

So far, the road continues level and fairly 
good, and, notwithstanding the seductive 
pleasures of the ride over the bounding 
billows of the gently-heaving mac- 
adam, the dalliance with the scenery, and 
the all too frequent peek-a-boo-I-see-you 
entertainments for the benefit of phantom- 
eyed horses, I pulled up at San Pablo at 
ten o’clock, having covered the sixteen 
miles in one hour and thirty-two minutes ; 
though of course there is nothing speedy 
about this, — to which desirable qualifica- 
tion, indeed, I lay no claim. 

Soon after leaving San Pablo the country 
gets somewhat ‘‘ choppy,” and the road, 
a succession of short hills, at the bottom 
of which modest-looking mud-holes pa- 
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tiently await an opportunity to make one’s 
acquaintance, or scraggy-looking, latitu- 
dinous wash-outs are awaiting their chance 
to commit a murder, or to make the un- 
wary cycler who should venture to ** coast,” 
think he had wheeled over the tail of 
an earthquake. I never mind a hilly road 
where one can reach the bottom with an 
impetus that sends him spinning half way 
up the next ; but where mud-holes or wash- 
outs resolutely ‘* hold the fort” in every 
depression, it is different, and the progress 
of the cycler is necessarily: slow. 





THE ‘‘SEND-OFF 


I have set upon reaching Suisun, a 
point fifty miles along the Central Pa- 
cific Railway, to-night ; but the roads after 
leaving San Pablo are anything but good, 
and the day is warm, so six o’clock P.M. 
finds me trudging along an unridable piece 
of road through the low tuile swamps that 
border Suisun bay. ‘* Tuile” is the name 
given to a species of tall rank grass, or 
rather rush, that grows to the height of 
eight or ten feet, and so thick in places 
that it is difficult to pass through, in the 
low, swampy grounds in this part of Cali- 
fornia. These tuile swamps are traversed 
by a net-work of small, sluggish streams 
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and sloughs, that fairly swarm with wild 
ducks and geese, and justly entitle them to 
their local title of ‘*the duck-hunters’ para- 
dise.” Ere I am through this swamp, the 
shades of night gather ominously around 
and settle down like a pall over the half- 
flooded flats; the road is full of mud-holes 
and pools of water, through which it is 
difficult to navigate, and Iam in something 
of a quandary. I am sweeping along at 
the irresistible velocity of fifty yards an 
hour, and wondering how far it is to the 
other end of the swampy road, when thrice 
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welcome succor appears from a strange and 
altogether unexpected source. I had no- 
ticed a small fire, twinkling through the 
darkness away off in the swamp; and now 
the wind rises and the flames of the small 
fire spread to the thick patches of dead 
tuile. In a short time the whole country, 
including my road, is lit up by the fierce 
glare of the blaze; so that I am enabled to 
proceed with little trouble. These tuiles 
often catch on fire in the fall and early 
winter, when everything is comparatively 
dry, and fairly rival the prairie fires of the 
western plains in the fierceness of the 
flames. 
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The next morning I start off in a driz- 
zling rain, and, after going sixteen miles, I 
have to ‘* hang up” for the day at Elmira. 
Here, amongst other items of interest, I 
learn that twenty miles farther ahead the 
Sacramento river is flooding the country, 
and the only way I can hope to get through 
is to take to the Central Pacific track and 
cross over the. six miles of open trestle- 
work that spans the Sacramento river and 
its broad bottom-lands, that are subject to 
the annual spring overflow. From Elmira 
my way leads through a fruit and farming 
country that is called second to none in the 
world. Magnificent farms line the road ; 
at short intervals appear large well-kept 
vineyards, in which gangs of pig-tailed 
coolies are hoeing and pulling weeds, and 
otherwise keeping trim. A profusion of 
peach, pear, and almond orchards enlivens 
the landscape with a wealth of pink and 
white blossoms, and fills the balmy spring 
air with a subtle, sensuous perfume that 
savors of a tropical clime. 

Already I realize that there is going to 
be as much ‘‘foot-riding” as anything for 
the first part of my journey ; so, whilst halt- 
ing for dinner at the village of Davisville, 
I deliver my rather slight shoes over to the 
tender mercies of an Irish cobbler of the 
old school with carte blanche instructions 
to fit them out for hard service. Whilst 
diligently hammering away at the shoes, 
the old cobbler grows communicative, and 
in almost unintelligible brogue tells a com- 
plicated tale of Irish life, out of which I 
can make neither head, tail, nor tale; 
though nodding and assenting to it all, to 
the great satisfaction of the loquacious 
manipulator of the last, who in an hour 
hands over the shoes with the proud asser- 
tion, ‘*They’ll last yez, be jabbers, to 
Omaha.” 


Reaching the overflowed country, I have 
to ** tackle” the trestle-work and begin the 
tedious process of trundling along that 
aggravating roadway, where, to the music 
of rushing waters, I have to step from tie 
to tie, and, bump, bump, bump, my machine 


along for six weary miles. The Sacra- 
mento river is the outlet for the tremendous 
volumes of water caused every spring by 
the melting snows on the Sierra Nevada, 
and these long stretches of open trestle have 
been found necessary to allow the water to 
pass beneath. Nothing but trains are ex- 
pected to cross this trestle-work, and of 
course no provision is made for pedestrians. 
The engineer of an approaching train sets 
his ‘* pet” to tooting for all she is worth as 
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he sees a ‘strayed or stolen’’ cycler, 
slowly bumping along ahead of his train. 
But he has no need to slow up, for oc- 
casional cross-beams stick out far enough 
to admit of standing out of reach, and when 
he comes up alongside, he and the fireman 
look out of the window of the cab and see 
me squatting on the end of one of these 
handy beams, and letting the bicycle hang 
over. 

That night I stay in Sacramento, the 
beautiful capital of the Golden State, whose 
well-shaded streets and blooming, almost 
tropical gardens combine to form a city of 
quiet, dignified beauty, of which Cali- 
fornians feel justly proud. Three anda 
half miles east of Sacramento, the high 
trestle-bridge spanning the main stream of 
the American river has to be crossed, and 
from this bridge is obtained a remarkably 
fine view of the snow-capped Sierras, the 
great barrier that separates the fertile valleys 
and glorious climate of California, from the 
bleak and barren sage-brush plains, rugged 
mountains, and forbidding wastes of sand 
and alkali, that, from the summit of the 
Sierras, stretch away to the eastward for 
over a thousand miles. The view from the 
American-river bridge is grand and im- 
posing, encompassing the whole foot-hill 
country, which rolls in broken, irregular 
billows of forest-crowned hill and charming 
vale, upwards and onwards to the east, 
gradually getting more rugged, rocky, and 
immense, the hills changing to mountains, 
the vales to cajions, until they terminate 
in bald, hoary peaks whose white rugged 
pinnacles seem to penetrate the sky, and 
stand out in ghostly, shadowy outline 
against the azure depths of space beyond. 

After crossing the American river the 
character of the country changes, and I 
enjoy a ten-mile ride over a fair road, 
through one of those splendid sheep-ranches 
that are only found in California, and which 
have long challenged the admiration of the 
world. Sixty thousand acres, I am in- 
formed, is the extent of this pasture, all 
within one fence. The soft, velvety green- 
sward is half shaded by the wide-spreading 
branches of evergreen oaks that singly and 
in small groups are scattered at irregular 
intervals from one end of the pasture to the 
other, giving it the appearance of one of 
the old ancestral parks of England. As I 
bowl pleasantly along I involuntarily cast 
about me, half expecting to see some grand, 
stately old mansion peeping from among 
some one of the splendid oak groves; and 
when a jack-rabbit hops out and halts at 
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AROUND RATHER THAN THROUGH. 


twenty paces from my road, I half hesitate 
to fire at him, lest the noise of the report 
should bring out the vigilant and lynx-eyed 
game-keeper, and get me ‘pulled’ for 


poaching. I remember the pleasant ten- 
mile ride through this park-like pasture as 
one of the bright spots of the journey. But 
** every rose conceals a thorn,” and pleasant 
paths often lead astray; when I emerge 
from the pasture I find myself several miles 
off the right road and have to make my 
unhappy way across lots, through number- 
less gates and small ranches, to the road 
again. 

There seems to be quite a sprinkling of 
Spanish or Mexican rancheros through 
here, and after partaking of the welcome 


noontide hospitality of one of the ranches, 
I find myself, before I realize it, illustrating 
the bicycle and its uses, to a group of 
sombrero-decked rancheros and dark-eyed 
seforitas, by riding the ‘‘animal” round 
and round on their own ranch lawn. It 
is a novel position, to say the least; and 
often afterwards, when wending my solitary 
way across some dreary Nevada desert, 
with no company but my uncanny shadow 
sharply outlined on the white alkali by the 
glaring rays of the sun, my untrammelled 
thoughts would wander back to this scene, 
and I would grow ‘‘ hot and cold by turns,” 
in my uncertainty as to whether the be- 
witching smiles of the sefioritas were smiles 
of admiration ; or whether they were simply 
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‘‘ grinning” at the figure I cut. Whilst I 
am not conscious of having cut a particu- 
larly sorry figure on that occasion, some- 
how I cannot rid myself of an unhappy, 
harrowing suspicion that the latter comes 
nearer the truth than the former. 

The ground is gradually getting more 
broken; huge rocks intrude themselves 
upon the landscape. At the town of Rock- 
lin we are supposed to enter the foot-hill 
country proper. Much of. the road in 
these lower foot-hills is excellent, being of 
a hard, stony character, and proof against 
the winter rains. 

Everybody who writes anything about 
the Golden State is expected to say some- 
thing complimentary —or otherwise, as 
his experience may seem to dictate — about 
the ‘** glorious climate of California;” or 
else render an account of himself for the 
slight, should he ever return, which he is 
very liable to do. For, no matter what he 
may say about it, the ‘‘ glorious climate” 
generally manages to make one, ever after, 
somewhat dissatisfied with the extremes 
of heat and cold met with in less genial 
regions. 

This fact of having to pay my measure 
of tribute to the climate forces itself on my 
notice prominently here at Rocklin, be- 
cause, indirectly, the ‘‘ climate” was in- 
strumental in bringing about a slight 
accident, which, in turn, brought about 
the—to me—serious calamity of sending 
me to bed without any supper. Rock- 
lin is celebrated—and by certain bad 
people, ridiculed —all over this part of the 
foot-hills for the superabundance of its 
juvenile population. If one makes any 
inquisitive remarks about this fact the 
Rocklinite addressed will either blush or 
grin, according to his temperament, and 
say, ‘*‘It’s the gloriousclimate.” A bicycle 
is a decided novelty up here, and, of course, 
the multitudinous youth turn out in droves 
to see it. The bewildering swarms of these 
small mountaineers distract my attention 
and cause me to take a header that tempo- 
rarily disables the machine. The result is, 
that, in order to reach the village where I 
wish to stay over night, I have to ‘‘ foot it” 
over four miles of the best road I have 
found since leaving San Pablo, and lose my 
supper into the bargain by procrastinating 
at the village smithy, so as to have my 
machine in trim, ready for an early start 
next morning. If the ‘‘ glorious climate 
of California” is responsible for the ex- 
ceedingly hopeful prospects of Rocklin’s 
future census reports, and the said lively 
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outlook, materialized, is responsible for 
my mishap, then plainly the said ‘*G. C. 
of C.” is the responsible element in the 
case. I hope this compliment to the cli- 
mate will strike the Californians as about 
the correct thing ; but, if it should happen 
to work the other way, I beg of them at 
once to pour out the vials of their wrath 
on the heads of the ’Frisco Bicycle Club, 
in order that their fury may be spent ere I 
again set foot on their auriferous soil. 

‘* What’ll you do when you hit the 
snow?” is now a frequent question asked 
by the people hereabouts, who seem to be 
more conversant with affairs pertaining to 
the mountains than they are of what is 
going on in the valleys below. This re- 
mark, of course, has reference to the deep 
snow that, towards the summits of the 
mountains, covers the ground to the depth 
of ten feet on the level, and from that to 
almost any depth where it has drifted and 
accumulated. I have not started out on 
this greatest of all bicycle tours without 
looking into these difficulties, and k remind 
them that the long snow-sheds of the 


_Central Pacific Railway make it possible 


for one to cross over, no matter how deep 
the snow may lie on the ground outside. 
Some speak cheerfully of the prospects for 
getting over, but many shake their heads 
ominously and say, ‘* You'll never be able 
to make it through.” 

Rougher and more hilly become the 
roads as we gradually penetrate farther 
and farther into the foot-hills. We are now 
in far-famed Placer county, and the evi- 
dences of the hardy gold diggers’ work in 
pioneer days are all about us. In every 
gulch and ravine are to be seen broken 
and decaying sluice-boxes. Bare, whitish- 
looking patches of washed-out gravel show 
where a “claim”? has been worked over 
and abandoned. In every direction are 
old water-ditches, heaps of gravel, and 
abandoned shafts ; — all telling, in language 
more eloquent than word or pen, of the 
palmy days of ’49, and succeeding years; 
when, in these deep gulches, and on these 
yellow hills, thousands of bronzed, red- 
shirted.miners dug and delved, and ‘“‘ rocked 
the cradle” for the precious yellow dust 
and nuggets. But all is now changed, and 
where were hundreds before, now only a 
few ‘‘old timers” roam the foot-hills, pros- 
pecting, and working over the old claims ; 
but ‘‘ dust,” ‘* nuggets,” and ‘‘ pockets” 
still form the burden of conversation in the 
village bar-room or the cross-roads saloon. 
Now and then a ‘‘ strike” is made by some 
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lucky —or perhaps it turns out, unlucky — 
prospector. This for a few days kindles 
anew the slumbering spark of ‘* gold fever” 
that lingers in the veins of the people 
here, ever ready to kindle into a flame 
at every bit of exciting news, in the way 
of a lucky ‘‘ find” near home, or new 
gold-fields in some distant land. These 
occasions never fail to have their legiti- 
mate effect upon the business of the bar 
where the ‘‘ old-timers” congregate to 
learn the news; and, between drinks, 
yarns of the good old days of ’49 and ’50, 
of ‘streaks of luck,” of ‘* big nuggets,” 
and ‘* wild times,” are spun over and over 
again. Although the palmy days of the 
‘** diggin’s” are no more, yet the finder of 
a ** pocket” these days seems not a whit 
wiser than in the days when ‘ pockets” 
more frequently rewarded the patient pros- 
pector than they do now; and at Newcastle 
—a station near the old-time mining camps 
of Ophir and Gold-hill—TI hear of a man 
who lately struck a *‘ pocket,” out of which 
he dug forty thousand dollars; and forth- 
with proceeded to imitate his reckless 
predecessors by going down to ’Frisco and 
entering upon a career of protracted sprees 
and debauchery that cut short his earthly 
career in less than six months, and wafted 


his riotous spirit to where there are no 

more forty thousand dollar pockets, and no 

more ’Friscos in which to ‘* blow it in.” 
In this instance the ‘‘ find” was clearly 


an unlucky one. Not quite so bad was the 
case of two others who, but a few days 
before my arrival, took out twelve hundred 
dollars ; they simply, in the language of the 
coast, ‘‘ turned themselves loose,’”’ ‘* made 
things hum,” and ‘*whooped ’em up” 
around the bar-room of their village for 
exactly three days; when, ‘‘ dead broke,” 
they took to the gulches again, to search 
for more. ‘* Yer oughter hev happened 
through here with that instrumint of 
yourn about that time, young fellow; yer 
might hev kept as full as a tick till they 
war busted,” remarked a slouchy-looking 
old fellow whose purple-tinted nose plainly 
indicated that he had devoted a good part 
of his existence to the business of getting 
himself ‘full as a tick” every time he ran 
across the chance. 

Quite a different picture is presented by 
an industrious old Mexican, whom I spy, 
away down in the bottom of a deep ravine, 
along which swiftly hurries a tiny stream. 
He is diligently shoveling dirt into a rude 
sluice-box which he has constructed in the 
bed of the stream at a point where the 
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water rushes swiftly down a declivity. 
Setting my bicycle up against a rock, I 
clamber down the steep bank to investi- 
gate. In tones that savor of anything but 
satisfaction with the results of his labor, he 
informs me that he has to work ‘* most in- 
fernal hard” to pan out two dollars’ worth 
of ‘*dust” a day. ‘I have had to work 
over all that pile of gravel you see yonder 
to clean up seventeen dollars’ worth of 
dust,” further volunteered the old ‘‘greaser,” 
as I picked up a spare shovel and helped 
him remove a couple of boulders that he 
was trying to roll out of his way. I con- 
dole with him at the low grade of the 
gravel he is working, hope he may ‘strike 
it rich ’’ one of these days, and take my 
departure ; thinking to myself that a place 
where a man can take a pick and shovel 
and go and wash out two dollars’ worth of 
gold-dust a day, without asking any odds 
of *“*duck or chick,” is not such a bad 
place for a poor man to live in, after all. 
With a bit of ground on which to make 
sure of earning his ‘* bread and butter” a 
man can occupy his spare time in roaming 
the gulches, in which he stands as good a 
chance as anybody else of some day ‘** strik- 
ing it rich.” 

Up here I find it preferable to keep the 
railway track, alongside of which there are 
occasionally ridable side-paths ; whilst, on 
the wagon roads little or no riding can be 
done on account of the hills, and the sticky 
nature of the red, clayey soil. From the 
railway track near Newcastle is obtained a 
magnificent view of the lower country, 
traversed during the last three days, with 
the Sacramento river winding its way 
through its broad valley to the sea. Deep 
cuts and high embankments follow each 
other in succession, as the road-bed is now- 
broken through a hill, now carried across 
a deep gulch, and anon winds around the 
next hill and over another ravine. Before 
reaching Auburn I pass through ‘‘ Bloom- 
er Cut,” where perpendicular walls of 
boulders loom up on both sides of the track, 
looking as if the slightest touch or jar 
would unloose them and send them bound- 
ing and crashing on the top of the passing 
train as it glides along, or drop down on 
the stray cyclist who might venture 
through, and ‘‘ spatter” him all over the 
place like “ spattering” a blue-bottle fly 
on a white finished wall. On the way 
past Auburn, and on up to Clipper Gap, 
the dry, yellow dirt under the overhang- 
ing rocks, and in the crevices, is so sug- 
gestive of ‘‘dust,” that I take a_ small 
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prospecting glass, which I have in my tool- 
bag, and do a little prospecting ; without, 
however, finding sufficient ‘‘ color” to 
induce me to abandon my journey and go 
to digging. 

Before reaching Clipper Gap it begins 
to rain; whilst I am taking dinner at that 
place it quits raining and begins to come 
down by buckets full, so that I have to lie 
over for the remainder of the day. The 
hills around Clipper Gap are gay and 
white with chaparral blossom, which gives 
the whole landscape a pleasant, gala-day 
appearance. It rains all the evening, and 
at night turns to heavy, damp snow, 
which clings to the trees and bushes. In 
the morning the landscape, which a few 
hours before was white with chaparral 
bloom, is now even more white with the 
bloom of the snow. 

My hostelry at Clipper Gap is a kind of 
half ranch, half roadside inn, down in a 
small valley near the railway; and mine 
host, a jovial Irish blade of the good old 
‘¢ Donnybrook Fair” variety, who came 
here in 1851, during the great rush to the 
gold fields, and, failing to make his fortune 
in the ‘*‘ diggings,” wisely decided to send 
for his family and settle down quietly on 
a piece of land, in preference to returning 
to the ‘‘ ould sod.” He turns out to be a 
‘¢ bit of a sport,” and, after showing me a 
number of minor pets and favorites, such 
as game chickens, Brahma geese, and a 
litter of young bull pups, he proudly leads 
the way to the barn to show me ‘‘ Barney,” 
his greatest pet of all, whom he at present 
keeps securely tied up for safe-keeping ; 
as more than one evil-minded person has 
a hankering after Barney’s gore since his 
last battle for the championship of Placer 
county, in which he inflicted severe punish- 
ment on his adversary and resolutely re- 
fused to give in; although his opponent on 
this important occasion was an imported 
dog, brought into the county by Barney’s 
enemies, who hoped to fill their pockets 
by betting against the local champion. 
But Barney, who is a medium-sized, 
ferocious-looking bull terrier, ‘* scooped”’ 
the crowd backing the imported dog, to 
the extent oftheir ‘ pile,” by ‘* walking all 
round ” his adversary ; and thereby stirring 
up the enmity of said crowd against him- 
self, who — so says Barney’s master — 
have never yet been able to scare up a dog 
able to ‘‘ down” Barney. As we stand in the 
barn-door Barney eyes me_ suspiciously, 
and then looks at his master; but luckily 
for me his master fails to give the word. 
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Noticing that the dog is scarred and seamed 
all over, I inquire the reason, and am told 
that he has been fighting wild boars in the 
chaparral, of which gentle pastime he is 
extremely fond. ‘* Yes, and he’ll tackle 
a cougar too, of which there are plenty 
of them around here, if that cowardly 
animal would only keep out of the trees,” 
admiringly continues mine host, as he 
orders Barney into his empty salt-barrel 
again. 

To-day is Sunday, and it rains and snows 
with little interruption, so that I am com-- 
pelled to stay over till Monday morning. 
Whilst it is raining at Clipper Gap, it is 
snowing higher up in the mountains, and 
a railway employee volunteers the cheering 
information that, during the winter, the 
snow has drifted and accumulated in the 
sheds so that a train can barely squeeze 
through, leaving no room for a person to 
stand to one side. I have my own ideas 
of whether this state of affairs is probable or 
not, however, and determine to pay no 
heed to any of these rumors, but to push 
ahead; it will be time enough to calla 
halt when I * run against a snag,” without 
stopping for real or imaginary difficulties 
out of sight ahead. So I pull out again 
on Monday morning and take to the rail- 
way track again, which is the only passable 
road since the tremendous downpour of the 
last two days. 

The first thing I come across is a tunnel 
burrowing through ahill. This tunnel was 
originally built the proper size, but, after 
being walled up, there were indications of 
a general cave-in; so the company had to 
go to work and build another thick rock- 
wall inside the other, which leaves barely 
room for the trains to pass through with- 
out touching the sides; so that a man with 
a bicycle caught in there would have a poor 
show of staying on this side of the range. 
It is anything but an inviting path around 
the hill; but it is far the safer of the two. 
Once my foot slips, and I unceremoniously 
sit down and slide around in the soft 
yellow clay, in my frantic endeavors to 
keep from slipping down the hill. This 
hardly enhances my personal appearance ; 
but it doesn’t matter much, as I am where 
no one can see, and a clay-besmeared 
individual is worth a dozen dead ones. 
Soon I am on the track again, briskly 
trudging up the steep grade towards the 
snow-line, which I can plainly see, at no 
great distance ahead, through the windings 
around the mountains. 

All through here the only riding to be 
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done is along occasional short stretches of 
difficult path beside the track, where it 
happens to be a hard surface; and on the 
plank platforms of the stations, where I 
generally take a turn or two to satisfy the 
consuming curiosity of the miners, who 
can’t imagine how anybody can ride a 
thing that won’t stand alone; at the same 
time arguing among themselves as to 
whether I ride along on one of the rails, or 
bump along over the protruding ties. 

This morning I follow the railway track 
around the famous ‘** Cape Horn,” a place 
that never fails to photograph itself per- 
manently upon the memory of all who 
once see it. For scenery that is magnifi- 
cently grand and picturesque the view 
from where the railroad track curves 
around Cape Horn is without a peer on 
this continent. 

When the Central Pacific Railway com- 
pany started to grade their road-bed around 
here, men were first swung over this preci- 
pice from above with 
ropes, until they made 
standing room for 
themselves; and then 
a narrow ledge was 
cut on the almost 
perpendicular side of 
the rocky mountain, 
around which the rail- 
way now winds. 

Standing on _ this 
ledge, the rocks tower 
skyward on one side 
of the track so close 
as almost to touch the 
passing train; and on 
the other is a sheer 
precipice of two thou- 
sand five hundred feet, 
where one can stand 
on the edge and see, 
far below, the north 
fork of the American 
river, which looks like 
a thread of silver laid 
along the narrow val- 
ley, and sends up a 
far-away, scarcely per- 
ceptible roar, as_ it 
rushes and_ rumbles 
along over its rocky 
bed. The railroad track 
is carefully looked after 
atthis point, and I was 
able, by turning round 
and taking the down 
grade, to experience 
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the novelty of a short ride, the memory 
of which will be ever welcome should, 
I live to be as old as ‘*the oldest inhab- 
itant.”” The scenery for the next few 
miles is glorious; the grand and impos- 
ing mountains are partially covered with 
stately pines down to their bases, around 
which winds the turbulent American 
river, receiving on its boisterous march 
down the mountains tribute from hundreds 
of smaller streams and rivulets, which 
come splashing and dashing out of the dark 
cajions and crevasses of the mighty hills. 
The weather is capricious, and by the 
time I reach Dutch Flat, ten miles east of 
Cape Horn, the floodgates of heaven are 
thrown open again, and less than an hour 
succeeds in impressing Dutch Flat upon 
my memory as a place where there is liter- 
ally *‘ water, water, everywhere, but not a 
drop to ;” no, I cannot finish the quota- 
tion! Icannottellalie. There is plenty to 
drink at Dutch Flat; plenty of everything. 
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But there is no joke about the water; it 
is pouring in torrents from above; the 
streets are shallow streams; and from 
scores of ditches and gullies comes the 
merry music of swiftly rushing waters, 
whilst, to crown all, scores of monster 
streams are rushing with a hissing sound 
from the mouths of huge pipes or nozzles, 
and playing against the surrounding hills ; 
for Dutch Flat and neighboring camps are 
the great centre of hydraulic mining opera- 
tions in California at the present day. 
Streams of water, higher up the mountains, 
are taken from their channels and conducted 
hither through miles of wooden flumes and 
iron piping ; and from the mouths of huge 
nozzles are thrown with tremendous force 
against the hills, literally mowing them 
down. 

The rain stops as abruptly as it began. 
The sun shines out clear and warm, and I 
push ahead once more. 

Gradually I have been getting up into 
the snow, and ever and anon a muffled 
roar comes booming and echoing over the 
mountains like the sound of distant artil- 
lery. It is the sullen noise of monster 
snow-slides among the deep, dark cafions 
of the mountains, though a wicked per- 
son at Gold Run winked at another man 
it was 


and tried to make me believe 
the grizzlies ‘‘going about the moun- 
tains like roaring lions, seeking whom 


they might devour.’’ The giant voices of 
nature, the imposing scenery, the gloomy 
pine forests, which have now taken the 
place of the gay chaparral, combine to im- 
press one who, all alone, looks and listens, 
with a realizing sense of his own little- 
ness. 

What a change has come over the whole 
face of nature in a few days’ travel! But 
four days ago I was in the semi-tropical 
Sacramento valley; now gaunt winter 
reigns supreme, and the only vegetation is 
the hardy pine. 

This afternoon I pass a small camp of 
Digger Indians, to whom my bicycle is as 
much a mystery as was the first locomo- 
tive; yet they scarcely turn their uncov- 
ered heads to look ; and my cheery greeting 
of ‘* How,” scarce elicits a grunt and a 
stare in reply. Long years of chronic 
hunger and wretchedness have well-nigh 
eradicated what little energy these Diggers 
ever possessed. The discovery of gold 
among their native mountains has been 
their bane; the only antidote the rude 
grave beneath the pine and the happy 
hunting-grounds beyond. 
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The next morning finds me briskly trun- 
dling through the great, gloomy snow-sheds 
that extend with but few breaks for the 
next forty miles. When I emerge from 
them on the other end I shall be over the 
summit and well down the eastern slope 
of the mountains. These huge sheds have 
been built at great expense to protect the 
track from the vast quantities of snow that 
fall every winter on these mountains. They 
wind around the mountain-sides, their 
roofs built so slanting that the mighty 
avalanche of rock and snow that comes 
thundering down from above glides harm- 
lessly over, and down the chasm on the 
other side, whilst the train glides along 
unharmed beneath them. The section- 
houses, water-tanks, stations, and every- 
thing along here are all under the gloomy 
but friendly shelter of the great protecting 
sheds. 

Fortunately I find the difficulties of get- 
ting through much less than I had been 
led by rumors to believe ; and although no 
riding can be done in the sheds, I make 
very good progress, and trudge merrily 
along, thankful of a chance to get over 
the mountains without having to wait a 
month or six weeks for the snow outside 
to disappear. At intervals short breaks 
occur in the sheds, where the track runs 
over a deep gulch or ravine, and at one of 
these openings the long structure can be 
traced for quite a long distance, winding 
its tortuous way around the rugged moun- 
tain sides, and through the gloomy pine 
forest, all but buried under the snow. It 
requires no great effort of the mind to 


‘imagine it to be some’wonderful relic of a 


past civilization, when a venturesome race 
of men thus dared to invade these vast 
wintry solitudes and burrow their way 
through the deep snow, like moles bur- 
rowing through the loose earth. Not a 
living thing isin sight, and the only sound 
the occasional roar of a distant snow-slide, 
and the mournful sighing of the breeze as 
it plays a weird, melancholy dirge through 
the gently swaying branches of the tall, 
somber pines, whose stately trunks are 
half buried in the omnipresent snow. 
To-night I stay at the Summit Hotel, 
seven thousand and seventeen feet above 
the level of the sea. The ‘‘ Summit” is 
nothing if not snowy, and I am told that 
thirty feet on the level is no unusual thing 
up here. Indeed, it looks as if snow-ball- 
ing on the ‘*Glorious Fourth” were no 
great luxury at the Summit House; yet, 
notwithstanding the decidedly wintry aspect 
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of the Sierras, the low temperature of the 
Rockies farther east is unknown; and 
although there is snow to the right, snow 
to the left, snow all around, and ice under 
foot, I travel all through the gloomy sheds 
in my shirt-sleeves, with but a gossamer 
rubber coat thrown over my shoulders 
to keep off the snow-water which is 
constantly melting and dripping through 
the roof, making it almost like going 
through a shower of rain. Often, when it 
is warm and balmy outside, it is cold and 
frosty under the sheds, and the dripping 
water, falling among the rocks and timbers, 
freezes into all manner of fantastic shapes. 
Whole menageries of ice animals, birds, 
and all imaginable objects, are here repro- 
duced in clear crystal ice, whilst in many 
places the ground is covered with an 
irregular covering of the same, that often 
has to be chipped away from the rails. 
East of the summit,is a succession of short 
tunnels, the space between being covered 
with snow-shed ; and when I came through, 
the openings and crevices through which 
the smoke from the engines is wont to make 
its escape, and through which a few rays 
of light penetrate the gloomy interior, are 
blocked up with snow, so that it is both 
dark and smoky; and groping one’s way 
with a bicycle over the rough surface is 
anything but pleasant going. But if ‘* there 
is nothing so good but that it can be made 
better,” there is also nothing so bad but 
that it can get a great deal worse ; and, be- 
fore going far, I hear an approaching train 
and forthwith proceed to occupy as small 
an amount of space as possible against the 
side, whilst three laboriously puffing en- 
gines, tugging a long, heavy freight train up 
the steep grade, go past. These three 
puffing, smoke-emitting monsters fill every 
nook and corner of the tunnel with dense 
smoke, which creates a darkness by the 
side of which the natural darkness of the 
tunnel is daylight in comparison. Here is 
a darkness that can be felt ; I have to grope 
my way forward, inch by inch; afraid to 
set my foot down until I have felt the place, 
for fear of blundering into a culvert; at the 
same time never knowing whether there is 
room, just where I am, to get out of the way 
of a train. A cyclometer wouldn’t have 
to exert itself much through here to keep 
tally of the revolutions; for, besides ad- 
vancing with extreme caution, I pause 
every few steps to listen; as in the oppres- 
sive darkness and equally oppressive silence 
the senses are so keenly on the alert that 
the gentle rattle of the bicycle over the un- 
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even surface seems to make a noise that 
would prevent me hearing an approaching 
train. 

This finally comes to an end; and at 
an opening in the sheds I climb up into 
a pine tree to obtain a view of Donner 
Lake, called the ‘‘ gem of the Sierras.” It 
is a lovely little lake; amidst the pines, 
and on its shores occurred one of the most 
pathetically tragic events of the old emi- 
grantdays. Briefly related: A small party 
of emigrants became snowed in whilst 
camped at the lake, and when, towards 
spring, a rescuing party reached the spot, 
the last survivor of the party, crazed with 
the fearful suffering he had undergone, was 
sitting on a log, savagely gnawing away at 
a human arm, the last remnant of his com- 
panions in misery, off whose emaciated 
carcasses he had for some time been living ! 

My road now follows the course of the 
Truckee river down the eastern slope of the 
Sierras, and across the boundary line into 
Nevada. The Truckee is a rapid, rollick- 
ing stream from one end to the other, and 
affords dam-sites and mill-sites without limit. 

There is little ridable road down the 
Truckee cajion ; but before reaching Verdi 
— a station a few milesoverthe Nevada line 
—I find good road, and ride up and dis- 
mount at the door of the little hotel as coolly 
as if I had rode without a dismount all the 
way from ’Frisco. Here at Verdi isa camp 
of Washoe Indians, who at once show their 
superiority to the Diggers by clustering 
around and examining the bicycle with 
great curiosity. Verdi is less than forty 
miles fromm the summit of the Sierras, and 
from the porch of the hotel I can see the 
snow-storms still fiercely raging up in the 
place where I stood a few hours ago; yet 
one can feel that he is already in a dryer, 
and altogether a different climate. The 
great masses of clouds, travelling inwards 
from the coast with their burdens of moist- 
ure, like messengers of peace with presents 
to a far country, being unable to surmount 
the great mountain barrier that towers sky- 
ward across their path, unload their pre- 
cious cargoes on the mountains; and the 
parched plains of Nevada open their thirsty 
mouths in vain. At Verdi I bid good-by to 
the Golden State and follow the course of 
the sun eastward across the Sage Brush 
State, where my experiences will be as 
different as-though oceans rolled between ; 
for California and Nevada have neither 
scenery nor climate in common. 


Thomas Stevens. 
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I. 


TuE master-tailor, Hediger, of Zurich, 
had reached that age when the industrious 
artisan begins to indulge in a brief hour’s 
rest after dinner. So he sat, one fine 
March day, not in his material workshop, 
but in his intellectual one, a little private 
room which he had for some years called 
his own. He was delighted that the 
weather allowed him again to occupy this 
favorite refuge unheeded, for neither his 
old thrifty habits nor his income permit- 
ted him to have a special reading-room, 
warmed by a fire in winter. Things have 
changed greatly in our-time, when there 
are tailors who hunt and drive daily. 

Master Hediger must allow us to see 
him as he sits there in his airy back-cham- 
ber. He looks more like an American 


frontiersman than a tailor, with his strong, 
sensible face framed in a heavy beard, 


and overarched by a huge, bald cranium, 
now bowed over a newspaper, the Swiss 
Republican. He reads the leading edi- 
torial with a critical air. Twenty-five 
volumes of this /tepudblican, at least, 
in excellent bindings, stand behind the 
glass doors of our tailors small walnut 
bookcase, and they comprise the record 
of scarcely anything that he has not lived 
and fought through, during the last twenty- 
five years. The bookcase contains several 
other volumes. A Swiss History, by Jo- 
hannes Miiller, a few political pamphlets, 
a geographical atlas, a portfolio filled with 
caricatures and newspaper clippings, — the 
memorials of bitter, passionate days, — fill 
the lower shelf. 

The walls of the room are adorned with 
portraits of Columbus, Zwingli, Hutton, 
Washington, and Robespierre, for Hediger 
takes things seriously, and approves even 
‘of the Reign of Terror. Beside’ these 
world-renowned heroes hang lithographs 
of progressive Swiss citizens, with their 
autographs attached to most edifying and 
wordy sentences, or terse, wise maxims. 
Against the bookcase leans a_ bright 
ordnance musket, always kept in good 
repair; near it hang a short sword and a 


cartridge box, which invariably contains 
thirty cartridges. This is Hediger’s hunt- 
ing-weapon, with which he pursues neither 
hares nor partridges, but aristocrats and 
Jesuits, law-breakers and betrayers of the 
people. Thus far propitious stars have 
watched over him; lack of opportunity has 
saved him from shedding blood ; but he has 
more than once seized his musket and 
rushed to the public square, for he has 
lived in riotous times. Even now the 
Weapon must remain standing between the 
bookcase and the bed, ‘‘ for,” as he often 
says, ‘*no government and no battalions 
can uphold law and freedom if the citizens 
themselves are not willing to leave their 
homes and look after passing events.” 

While the master-tailor was absorbed in 
his newspaper article, now nodding assent, 
now shaking his head, his youngest son, 
Karl, a rising official in a government 
bureau, entered. ‘What do you want?” 
cried Hediger, gruffly, for he did not like 
to be disturbed in his private room. Karl 
asked, with some uncertainty as to the 
answer, if he could have his father’s 
musket and cartridge-box for the after- 
noon, as he wished to attend the military 
drill. 

**You need ask no such question,” 
returned Hediger, testily. 

*¢ And why not? I will not injure the 
weapon,” said the son, half audibly, but 
yet urgently, for he must have a musket, 
or be placed under arrest. 

‘**T will not hear of it!”’ answered the 
old man, raising his voice. ‘*I can but 
wonder at the persistence of my gentleman 
sons in some things, when they show such 
an utter lack of persistence in other things. 
Not one of them will stick to the calling 
I allowed him to pursue of his own free 
choice. You know that your three older 
brothers, one after the other, just as soon 
as they began military exercises had to 
have weapons, and that neither bought 
them himself. And now you come 
slipping after them! ‘You have your fine 
position and no one to care for but your- 
self; go and buy your own weapon, as 
becomes a man of honor. This musket 


1Copyright, 1885, by Frances A. Shaw. 
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does not leave its place unless I use it 
myself!” 

‘¢ But it is only for once! I ought not 
now to buy an infantry musket, as I shall 
soon enter the corps of sharp-shooters, and 
have a rifle.” 

‘¢ Sharp-shooters! a fine idea! How do 
you explain the necessity of your joining 
the sharp-shooters, when you have never 
fired a ball as yet? In my time a con- 
siderable quantity of powder had to be 
burned before a man aspired to this honor ; 
now men become shots at a_ venture. 
Fellows who could not shoot a cat from 
the roof stick themselves into a green 
coat, and, instead of trying to be good 
shots, smoke cigars and are half gentle- 
men. This sort of thing doesn’t go down 
with me!” 

‘*O father!” pleaded the young man, 
almost tearfully; ‘‘*lend me the weapon 
only this once; I will procure another to- 
morrow ; I cannot possibly do so to-day.” 

‘¢] lend my weapon to no person who 
does not understand how to use it,” re- 
turned the master-tailor. ‘‘ If you can dis- 
sect the lock of this gun rightly, and load 
it, you may have it; otherwise, it remains 
here.” 

So saying, he took a screw-driver from 
a drawer, gave it to his son, and pointed to 
the musket. Karl half-despairingly sought 
to work out his own salvation, and 
began to do his father’s bidding. Hediger 
gazed at him quizzically for a few moments, 
and then cried: ** Do not slide the trigger 
in that way; you are spoiling the whole 
thing! Half loosen the screws one after 
the other, then all at once; it will be easier 
so. Now try it!” 

Karl held the lock in hand, but did 
not know how to begin, and laid it down 
with a sigh, beholding himself, in fancy, 
already in the penal chamber. But old 
Hediger, now fully in earnest, seized the 
lock to give his son a lesson, explaining, 
as he took it apart. 

‘You see,” he said, ‘‘ you first take 
away the spring from the midst of the 
spring-vice, in this way; then comes the 
barrel screw, which you only half draw 
out. Strike in this way on the spring, so 
that the head may entirely leave the lock ; 
at last you wholly remove the trigger. 
Now the sear-spring, then the sear-screw, 
then the sear; now the bridle, now the 
bridle-pin; then the thumb-screw, the 
cock, and at last the nut; this is the 
nut. 

‘¢ Reach me the neat’s-foot oil out of the 
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little cupboard there; I will oil the screw 
a little.” 

He had laid the lock down upon his 
newspaper. Karl watched him eagerly, 
handed him the flask, and thought that the 
weather had changed for the better But 
when the father had dusted the component 
parts of the lock, and moistened them with 
fresh oil, he did not put them together 
again; he threw them into the cover of a 
small box, and said, ‘* Well, we will fix 
up this thing in the evening; I must now 
finish reading my paper.” 

The deluded Karl rushed out in a rage 
to lay his grievance before his mother. 
He felt a very great respect for the public 
corps into whose school he had entered as 
a recruit. He had not been punished since 
his school-boy days, and not even then 
during his last years as a pupil; now pun- 
ishment and disgrace awaited him, just 
because he had relied upon having his 
father’s musket. 

The mother said, ‘* Your father is per- 
fectly right! All of you four boys have a 
better inheritance than he, in the education 
he has given you ; but you not only demand 
the last penny for yourselves, you keep 
coming to torment the old man by borrow- 
ing all sorts of things of him. Now itisa 


black dress-coat, now a spy-glass, mathe- 
matical instruments, a razor, a hat, gun, 
or sword. You carry away the things he 
keeps carefully in order, and bring them 


back to ,jhim spoiled. It seems as if you 
studied, year in and year out, what more 
you could filch from him. And he never 
asks anything of you, although you have 
him to thank for life and everything else. 
But I will, for just this once, help you 
again!” 

Whereupon she went into Master 
Hediger’s room, and said to him, ‘** Dear 
husband, I forgot to tell you that Master 
Frymann has summoned the Society of the 
‘Seven Upright Ones,’ to meet to-day, 
and that there will be great doings,— 
political ones, I believe.” 

‘“*Ah!”’ returned Hediger, in pleasur- 
able excitement, and began to pace to and 
fro. ‘*I wonder why Frymann did not 
come himself to advise with me.” A few 
minutes after, he dressed hastily, put on 
his hat, and left, saying, ‘* Wife, I will go 
atonce. I must know what has happened ; 
I have not set foot out of doors this spring, 
and the day is so fine. Well, good-by!” 

‘* A-ha! We shall not see him again 
until ten this evening!” laughed Mistress 
Hediger. Then she told Karl to take the 
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‘gun, to bear it carefully, and return it in 
good season. 

‘¢T only wish I could,” moaned the son ; 
**but he has taken the lock apart, and I 
cannot put it together again.” 

** But I can!” cried the mother, and she 
went with her son into the father’s room. 
She lifted the cover, beneath which lay the 
dissected lock, and began, very skillfully, 
to put the parts together. 

‘¢ Where in the deuce did you learn it, 
mother?” asked Karl, entirely nonplussed. 

‘‘T learned it in my father’s house,” 
said Frau Hediger. ‘*There my father 
and my seven brothers taught me to clean 
their whole stock of rifles when they had 
been out shooting. I did it often with 
tears, but at last I became as deft in the 
business as a gunner’s apprentice. The 
villagers called me the girl-gunsmith, and 
I almost always had black hands and a 
black tip to my nose. My brothers shot 
aud reveled away house and home, and 
I, poor child, was glad enough when your 
father, the tailor, married me.” 

During this recital the skillful woman 
had put the lock together, and made it 
ready for business. Karl slung the shin- 


ing cartridge-box over his shoulders, took 
the gun, and hastened to the place of exer- 


cise, which he barely reached in season. 
A little after six o’clock he returned the 
borrowed articles, took the lock to pieces 
himself, and laid its different parts in the 
box cover, well shuffled together. 

After Karl had eaten supper, and dark- 
ness had come on, he went to the landing, 
hired a boat, and rowed along the shore 
until he arrived opposite the square that 
bordered on the lake, and was appropri- 
ated by carpenters and stone-masons. It 
was a magnificent evening; a mild south 
wind lightly curled the water, the full- 
moon illumined its distant expanse and 
-gleamed brightly upon the little waves near 
by, while the stars stood in heaven, form- 
ing pictures of dazzling radiance, divined, 
almost, rather than seen. The hum of 
busy industry, the pettiness and turbulence 
of the builder’s art, had vanished ; the incon- 
gruous materials had been transformed by 
the darkness into great, quiescent masses. 
In short, the landscape had been worthily 
prepared for the coming scene. 

Karl Hediger pushed rapidly on until he 
neared a large place covered with lumber. 
Here he hummed again and again, in a 
scarcely audible voice, the first lines of a 
little song, and then launched slowly and 
thoughtfully out upon the water. A 
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slender girl who had sat among the build- 
ing timbers now rose, untied a small boat, 
stepped into it, and followed the boatman 
— who was still singing in a low tone — in 
a slow and rather winding course. When 
she caught up with him the girl and the 
youth greeted each other and rowed on, 
side by side, into the liquid silver far out 
upon the lake. With strokes that indi- 
cated youthful vigor they described a 
mighty curve with many spiral lines. The 
girl had begun it, the young man imitated 
it with a slight pressure on the oar, and 
without leaving her side. It was evident 
that the two were not unused to rowing 
together. 

When they had reached a retired spot, 
where no sound broke the silence, the 
young girl drew in her oar, and _ halted. 
This means that she laid down only one 
rope; she held the other over the edge of 
the boat, as if in sport, but yet with a 
purpose; for Karl had stopped so near 
her that their boats touched. She under- 
stood how to hold back her craft very 
skillfully with the oar, by now and then 
giving ita little push. These tactics did 
not seem at all new, and the young man 
soon found that he might as well make up 
his mind to sit quietly in his own boat. 

They began to talk, and Karl said, 
‘¢ Dear Hermine, I can now reverse the 
proverb, and say that I desire vainly in 
manhood that which I had a superfluity 
of when a boy! When I was ten years old 
and you seven how often we kissed each 
other; and now that I am twenty you do 
not allow me to kiss even your finger- 
tips!” 

‘*Once for all, I tell you, I will hear no 
more of these shameful falsehoods,’’ an- 
swered the young girl, half laughing and 
half angry. ‘* This is all pure invention. 
I remember no such intimacy.” 

‘*But I do, unfortunately, all the 
better,” cried Karl, ‘‘ and you were always 
the leader and enticer.” 

‘*¢ Karl, how hateful!” interrupted Her- 
mine ; but he went on pitilessly : ‘* Ah, but 
you had better remember how often, when 
we were tired of helping the poor children . 
fill their baskets with chips, to the constant 
annoyance of the foreman of your father’s 
lumber-yard, you would make me build a 
house secretly out of bits of wood and 
boards, —a little house with a roof, a door, 
and a small bench inside. When we sat 
upon the tiny bench by the closed door, 
and I rested my weary hands in my lap, 
who then would fall upon my neck and 
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kiss me so many times that they could not 
be counted? ”’ 

While thus speaking he came near fall- 
ing into the water, for, as he sought to 
approach her unremarked, Hermine gave 
his boat a push so sudden and violent 
that it just escaped being upset. She 
laughed loudly when Karl's left arm was 
soaked in water, and he broke out into 
mock imprecations. 

** Just wait, my young lady,” he said; 
*¢the hour will surely come when I shall 
drown you!” 

‘¢ There is time enough,” she answered ; 
*‘ but please do not hurry, my fine sir!” 
Then she went on, somewhat gravely, 
‘* My father has heard of our love-affair. 
I have not denied it in the main, but he 
will not listen to such athing. He forbids 
us all further thoughts of it. So there we 
stand!” 

‘¢ And do you propose to yield so piously 
and irrevocably to your father’s wishes as 
you would have me think?” 

‘¢T shall never go contrary to his express 
wishes; still less shall I venture upon hos- 
tile relations to him. ‘You know that he 
broods a long time over things, and is 
capable of deep and lasting resentment. 
You know also that he has been for five 


years a widower ; that, for my sake, he has 
not remarried ; I believe a daughter should 


always appreciate a sacrifice like that! As 
my father and I are agreed on this point, I 
must tell you that, under the circumstances, 
I think it improper for us to meet so often. 
If a child does not obey in her inmost 
heart, that is enough; to do daily in out- 
ward matters what our parents would dis- 
approve of if they knew it is a hateful thing. 
Therefore I desire that we, at most, see each 
other but once a month; heretofore we have 
met almost every day ; now we must be con- 
tent to Ict time pass over us.” 

‘“‘Let time pass over us! And you 
really can and will allow things to go on 
in this way?” 

‘¢ Why not? Are they so important? It 
is possible that we may marry, it is also pos- 
sible that we may not. The world will be 
sure tobclicve that we forgot one another of 
our own accord, for weare still young. We 
shall, so it seems to me, make no great 
sensation in any event.” 

The seventeen-year old beauty made this 
speech with apparent dryness and cold- 
ness, as she again grasped the oar to turn 
for the shore. Karl rowed near her, full 
of anxicty and apprehension, and no less 
full of resentment at her words. She, al- 
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though half delighted at knowing that this 
gay fellow was anxious, could but feel 
some misgiving as to the import of her 
words, and the effect of the four weeks’ 
separation she had herself decreed. 

Karl at last succeeded in overtaking her, 
and, with one strong pull, he brought his 
boat alongside hers. For a moment he 
clasped her slender waist, drawing her half 
over into his boat, so that they both half 
swayed over the deep waters as the boats 
lay obliquely and veered partially around 
atevery movement. The young girl there- 
fore felt herself helpless, and had to allow 
Karl to press seven or eight ardent kisses 
upon her lips. Then he gently and care- 
fully released her, the boats righting them- 
selves, while Hermine stroked the curls 
from her face, grasped the oar, and, pant- 
ing for breath, cried, half-vexed and threaten- 
ingly, with tears in her eyes: ‘* Just wait, 
you rogue, until you will find out that you 
have a wife!” So saying, and without 
again looking around at him, she made 
for the shore as rapidly as her father 
could have desired. Karl, who, unlike 
Hermine, was full of triumph and hap- 
piness, called after her : ‘* Good-night, Miss 
Hermine Frymann! Those kisses tasted 
good!” 

Mistress Hediger had not told her hus- 
band an untruth when she incited him to 
leave the house. The news she imparted to 
him had been saved up for incidental need 
and then used atthe right moment. There 
was in fact a session of the ** Society of the 
Seven Men,” the ** Uprights,” the ‘+ Stead- 
fasts” or the ‘*‘ Lovers of Freedom,” as it 
was called by turns. This club embraced 
simply a circle of seven tried and true 
friends, all master-mechanics, lovers of 
their country, thorough-going politicians, 
and stern, home despots, after the fashion 
of Master Hediger. 

Born, one after the other, in the past 
century, they had, as children, witnessed 
the overthrow of the old feudal times, and 
then for many years they had lived through 
the storms and birth-throes of the new era, 
until things cleared up towards the end of 
the ‘+ Forties” and strength and unity 
were restored to Switzerland. Some of 
these men sprang from the poorer tenantry 
and from the former subject States of the 
Confederacy. They remembered how, as 
children, they had to kneel by the roadside 
when a coachful of Confederate lords came 
whirling past. Others had been related to 
imprisoned or executed revolutionists, and 
all were filled with an unquenchable hatred 
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of every kind of aristocracy,—a_ hatred 
_which, since the fall of the privileged class 
in Switzerland, had changed into bitter 
irony. When, at a later day, this aristo- 
cratic spirit loomed up in democratic guise, 
and, aided by the clergy, those old lessees 
of power, incited a conflict that endured 
for years, then another hatred, that against 
‘¢ parsons,” was added to the old hatred 
against the aristocracy. Their combative 
spirits must now again rise in arms, not only 
against lords and priests, but against their 
equals, against insurrectionary masses of 
the people; and this gave them, in their 
old age, a welcome and harmonious prac- 
tice for their abilities; and they bravely 
maintained it. 

The seven men were anything but in- 
significant. In all assemblies of the peo- 
ple, all reunions and such things, they 
helped form a fixed nucleus. They were 
always in the van, ready day and night to 
do those errands for the party that cannot 
be entrusted to hirelings, but require fully 
responsible persons. They were often 
consulted by party leaders, and, if a sac- 
rifice were required, the seven men were 
always on hand with their mite. They 


did their duty, asking no reward but the 


triumph of their cause and the approval of 
their consciences. Never did one of them 
thrust himself forward in the strife for 
mastery or office. They each and all con- 
sidered it the greatest honor to press now 
and then the hand of some renowned Con- 
federate ; but it must be a right hand, and 
unsoiled by any dishonest deed. 

This copartnership had lasted ten years. 
The seven men addressed each other by 
the baptismal name; they were a firmly 
united society, without any articles save 
those which they bore in their hearts. 
They met twice a week, and as there were 
two innkeepers in the club its sittings 
were held alternately at their houses. 

Everything passed glibly and pleasantly 
at these reunions. Silent and grave as 
these men appeared in great assemblies, 
they were noisy and lively when among 
themselves. There was no self-restraint ; 
no one set a seal upon his lips. Some- 
times they all spoke together, but, when 
in the mood for it, all listened respectfully 
to a single speaker. Political matters 
were not the only ones discussed; they 
often talked over their domestic affairs. 
If one had a trouble or anxiety he took it 
‘to the club; it was duly considered, and 
all united in giving aid and counsel. Did 
any member feel that he had beenaggrieved 
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by one of the others he brought his griev- 
ance before the seven men; judgment was 
rendered, and the wrong-doer reprimanded. 
On such occasions the seven ‘** Uprights ” 
were, by turns, passionate and calm, dig- 
nified and ironical. Twice already had 
traitors, like evil spirits, slipped in among 
them; but they had become known, sen- 
tenced in solemn conclave, and thrust out. 
That means they had been beaten black and 
blue by the fists of old men who knew 
how to defend themselves. If any great 
misfortune befell the party to which they 
belonged, this touched them more vitally 
than domestic misfortune; each would 
withdraw to some obscure, solitary place, 
and shed bitter tears. 

The most eloquent and wealthy member 
of the club was Frymann, the master-car- 
penter, a veritable Croesus, with a stately 
house. The poorest was Hediger, the 
tailor, although in the gift of speech he 
ranked second to Frymann. He had long 
ago lost his best patrons on account of 
political differences; but he had carefully 
educated his four sons, and this had ex- 
hausted his means. The other five mem- 
bers were well-to-do men, who listened 
more than they talked, when great matters 
were under consideration ; but they atoned 
for this reticence in their own houses, and 
among their neighbors, by having their say 
upon all occasions. 

Important matters were under discussion 
to-day ; Frymann and Hediger had spoken 
upon them at great length. The season 
of unrest, of combat, of political dissension, 
was over for these brave souls; their long 
experience seemed ended with the triumph 
of their principles, now won. ‘If things 
end well, all is well!” they could say, and 
they felt victorious and content. Now, in 
the evening of their club’s political life, 
they might allow themselves one final grati- 
fication, and visit, in a body, the great 
national shooting festival, which would be 
held the coming summer at Aarau, — the 
first since the adoption of the new Consti- 
tution of the year 1848. Most of them had 
long ago been members of the Swiss Shoot- 
ing Union, and all, with the exception of 
Hediger, who was content with his musket, 
possessed a good rifle, which he had some- 
times, in former years, used for Sunday 
shooting. They had frequently attended 
such festivals, and the idea of going to this 
one was nothing strange; but a desire for 
outside show had invaded their ranks, and 
the matter under discussion was nothing 
less than a proposal to visit Aarau with 
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their own flag, and to take along a hand- 
some prize to be presented at the festi- 
val. 

When the seven men had taken a few 
glasses of wine, and great good-humor pre- 
vailed, Frymann and Hediger broached this 
proposal, which so astonished the more 
quiet members that they could not decide 
for several minutes. It did not seem quite 
proper to them for their club to make such 
a sensation, and march out with a flag. 
But, as they had long since forgotten how 
to deny their votes to any lofty or reason- 
able undertaking, they yielded gracefully 
when the orators of the club explained to 
them that the flag would be an emblem, 
the parade a triumph of true friendship, 
and that the appearance of seven such old 
radicals, with a flag of friendship, would 
certainly be taken as a merry incident. It 
should only be a little flag of green silk, 
with the Swiss arms and an appropriate 
inscription. 

After the flag-question had been dis- 
posed of, that of the prize was brought 
forward. Its cost was speedily deter- 
mined; it must not exceed two hundred 
francs of the old currency. Its choice 
required longer and graver deliberation. 


Frymann began the inquiry, and invited 
Kuser, the silversmith, to express his 


opinion. Kuser took a good draught very 
solemnly ; then he coughed, then paused 
to consider; then he remarked that, fortu- 
nately, he happened to have a_ beautiful 
silver cup in his shop, which he could 
recommend as of the best quality, and 
which, in case it pleased the gentlemen, 
he would sell at the lowest price. 

A general silence followed, broken only 
by such ejaculations as ‘‘ That is worth 
considering,” or ‘* Ah, yes!” Hediger 
then asked if the club should look further. 
Syfrig, the artistic blacksmith, now took a 
drink, and summoning up all his courage, 
said, ‘‘ If it is agreeable to the gentlemen 
I will venture a suggestion. I have made 
an ornamental plough, all iron, which, as 
you are aware, won great praise at the last 
agricultural show. I am willing to part 
with this finely-wrought article for two 
hundred francs, although that will not pay 
for the work. I have an idea that this 
piece of mechanism, this model agricul- 
tural implement, would represent a truly 
popular prize. But I would not wish to 
stand in the way of other propositions.” 

During this speech Biirgi, the crafty 
cabinet-maker, had been lost in thought. 
When there was a moment’s silence, and 
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the’ silversmith already wore a long face, 
the joiner spoke as follows : — 

** An idea has also occurred to me, dear 
friends; an idea which might, perhaps, 
afford much harmless merriment. A year 
and a day ago I made a double four-post 
bedstead of the finest walnut, with veined 
veneerings, for a betrothed couple who 
were strangers to me. They haunted my 
workshop daily; measured length and 
breadth, and billed and cooed before jour- 
neymen and apprentices, abashed neither 
at their jests nor allusions. But, when the 
marriage-day drew near, they all at once 
parted in anger, like a dog and cat, none 
knew why. One vanished here, the other 
there, and my bedstead remains standing 
like a rock on my hands. Among brother 
workmen it is worth one hundred and 
eighty francs, but I will gladly let it go for 
one hundred. Then we will have a bed 
made upon it, and set it up as large as life 
in the prize-hall, with this inscription: 
‘ For the encouragement of a bachelor Con-. 
federate!’ Whatdoyouthinkofthis idea?” 

A merry peal of laughter was the re- 
sponse, but the silversmith and the black- 
smith smiled coldly and morosely. Then 
Pfister, one of the two innkeepers, raised. 
his loud voice, and spoke with his accus- 
tomed frankness : — 

‘If it is proper, gentlemen, for every 
one to bring his own corn to market, I 
know of a prize better than anything that 
has yet been offered. In my cellar, well 
swathed in cobwebs, stands a cask of red 
wine of the vintage of 1834, the so-called 
Schweizerblut, which I myself, more than 
twelve years ago, bought in Basel. Know- 
ing your moderation and simple habits, 
I have never ventured to tap the wine for 
you, and still I am losing interest on the two. 
hundred francs it cost, — interest that now 
amounts to one hundred per cent. I offer 
you the wine at cost. I will transfer the 
little cask to you at the lowest possible rate, 
glad if I canonly make room for more sal- 
able wares; and I miss my reckoning if 
we do not win honor with the gift!” 

This speech, which had called forth sup- 
pressed murmurs from the three who had 
made proposals, was no sooner ended than. 
Erismann, the other innkeeper, said in 
turn ;— 

“If the affair isto be arranged inthis way 
I do not hesitate to declare that I believe I 
have the prize best suited to our purpose ; 
that is, my young milch cow, of pure Ober-- 
land breed, which I offer for sale if I can 
find a responsible purchaser. Tie a bell 
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around the neck of this magnificent animal, 
bind a milking-stool between her horns, 
adorn her with flowers” — 

‘¢ And place her under a glass bell in the 
hall of prizes,”’ interrupted the enraged 
Pfister, provoking a peal of laughter that 
for a while made the session of the ‘* Seven 
Upright Ones” rather tempestuous ; but, like 
most storms, this only cleared the air, and 
brought in all the brighter sunshine. 

The five men all spoke at once, each 
defending his own proposition, each attack- 
ing the others, each giving utterance to the 
most self-interested sentiments; for these 
men always said bluntly just what they 
thought and dealt openly and _ truthfuily 
with all subjects ; not making mental reser- 
vations, after the manner of more wary 
people of culture. 

As a heathenish tumult had arisen 
Hediger made his glass ring loudly, and 
said, with uplifted voice, ‘* Brothers, do not 
get so excited; let us make our decision 
quictly. Five things are proposed to us as 
prizes: a silver cup, a plough, a four-post 
bedstead, a cask of wine,and acow! Please 
allow me to consider these proposals more 
closely. I well know that old shop-guards- 


man of yours, the silver cup, dear Ruedi 


Kuser ; it has stood many years behind your 
show-window ; I really believe it was once 
your masterpiece! Its old-fashioned form, 
however, will not allow us to present it as 
a new work of art. Your plough, Chueri 
Syfrig, seems not to have been found quite 
effective, clse you would certainly have sold 
it three years ago. We must reflect that 
the winner of our prize ought to have 
unfeigned delight init. Your four-post bed- 
stead, Heinrich Biirgi, is a novel and cer- 
tainly a refreshing idea; it would undoubt- 
edly give occasion to much jocular remark. 
But, in order to carry out your idea fully, 
we should need a good supply of fine bed- 
ding, which would make the expense too 
great to be borne by seven persons. Your 
Schweizcerblut, Leinert Pfister, is good, 
and will be still better when you set a lower 
price upon it and at last tap the cask for 
our own selves, so that we may drink it at 
our anniversaries. Finally, nothing can 
be said of your cow, Felix Erismann, ex- 
cept that at milking she regularly upsets 
the pail. Therefore you wish to sell her, 
for this vicious habit is anything but agree- 
able. But how is this? Would it be right, 
now, if some brave young peasant won the 
animal, and took it home in high glee to 
his wife, who would set about the milking 
with perfect delight, only to see the sweet, 
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foamy milk poured out on the ground? 
Imagine the vexation, the anger, the dis- 
appointment and disenchantment of the 
good wife, and the embarrassment of the 
good marksman, after this spectacle had 
been two or three times repeated! Do not 
take it ill of me, dear friend, when I say this 
must not be. All of your propositions, 
friends, have this one common fault; they 
pay no heed to our country’s honor; they 
would win something for the individual at 
its cost. This is a frequent practice with 
great and small; but we, in our circle, have 
done no such thing hitherto, and will not in 
the future. Each of us, without any subter- 
fuge, must share equally in the expense of 
the prize, so that it may really be an honor- 
able gift.” 

The five self-seeking men, ashamed of 
their greed for gain, now cried with one 
accord: ‘* Well spoken! Our friend 
Hediger has spoken well!” They then 
called upon him to make a proposition 
himself, but Frymann interposed and 
said : — 

‘¢ It seems to me that a silver cup is the 
most appropriate thing for a prize. It 
retains its value ; it does not go out of use; 
it remains a beautiful token of remem- 
brance of joyous days, a souvenir of 
worthy ancestors. A house in which a 
silver cup has been preserved can never 
fall utterly ; and who shall say that many 
a one does not remain upright just for the 
sake of such a memorial? And may not 
art, through ever new and beautiful forms, 
conduce to the introduction of an endless 
variety into the shape and adornment of 
these things, and become so skillful in 
invention as to carry a beam of beauty to 
the remotest valley, so that, little by little, 
a vast and treasured store of prize-gifts, 
noble in form and metal, may be heaped up 
in our fatherland? And how fine a thing 
to have this treasured store diffused over 
the whole land ; not devoted to the common 
needs of daily life, but through its pure 
luster setting higher things, in their most 
familiar forms, constantly before the eyes, 
shining to.perpetuate the remembrance of 
all, and the suns of ideally lived days! 
Away, therefore, with the trumpery of the 
yearly fair, which begins to be heaped up 
in our gift-temples, a prey for rats, fit but 
for the commonest uses; and hold fast 
to the old, honorable drinking-vessels ! 
Indeed, if I were to live in those times 
when our Swiss world neared its end, I 
could imagine no more grand finale than 
to bring together the silver plate of all our 
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corporations, societies and private citizens, 
by thousands and tens of thousands, in the 
full splendor of vanished days, with all 
their remembrances, and to drain the last 
draught to the declining fatherland!” 

** Silence, you prophet of evil! What 
sort of nonsensical ideas are these?” cried 
the ‘*‘ Uprights and Steadfasts,” shaking 
their heads one by one. But Frymann 
continued: ‘‘ As it befits a man in the 
prime of life to think of death sometimes, 
so may he also in meditative hours con- 
template the certain end of his country. 
Thus he will come to love its present the 
more fervently, for all upon this earth is 
fleeting and transitory. Have not many 
nations far greater than ours gone down? 
Would you have our nation glide onward 
through all the future, like the Wandering 
Jew who cannot die, the underling of all 
newly-risen peoples, —this Confederacy of 
ours which has buried the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans? No! A people 
mindful that some day it will cease to 
exist employs its time with only the more 
ardor, and thus lives so much the longer, 
and leaves behinda glorious remembrance. 
Like an active, far-seeing man, who founds 
his house ere he departs hence, it allows 
itself no rest until it has made the fullest 
use of its capabilities, and brought all its 
hidden resources to the light. This, I be- 
lieve, is the one all-important thing. When 
the mission of a nation is fulfilled it mat- 
ters little whether its days be long or short. 
New forms already wait at the portals of 
the coming age. I must confess that, year 
in and year out, in sleepless nights and 
upon silent pathways, I cherish such 
thoughts, and seek to imagine what sort of 
people will rule in these mountains when 
we are gone. And then I set about my 
work with greater alacrity, as if I could 
thus hasten the work of my people, so 
that the coming race may pass respectfully 
over our graves. But away with these 
thoughts ; let us return to our joyous task ! 
I think our best course will be to order 
from our master silversmith a new silver 
cup, he pledging himself to make no profit 
upon it, and to construct it as artistically 
as possible. For this purpose let us em- 
ploy a skilled artist to make us a good 
design ; something out of the usual sense- 
less ruts. But he shall consider our narrow 
means, and look more to the important 
things, fine outline and proportion, than 
to rich ornamentation, and Master Kuser, 
following this model, will produce a neat 
and solid piece of workmanship.” 


This proposition was accepted and the 
business was closed. But Frymann im- 
mediately began to speak again, and said, 
‘*- Now that we are through with our gen- 
eral business, worthy friends, allow me to 
bring forward a private matter, and make 
a complaint which we will consider in the 
old fraternal way. You know that our 
dear brother, Chapper Hediger, has given 
the world four pretty lively specimens of 
boys, who, with their premature desires 
for marriage, threaten the peace of this 
whole region. Three of them have already 
wife and child, although the eldest is not 
yet twenty-seven years old. Well, the 
youngest is just twenty, and what is he 
about? He runs after my only daughter 
and turns her head. So these two foolish 
creatures, possessed of a matrimonial devil, 
intrude into the circle of an intimate friend- 
ship, and threaten to disturb it. Aside from 
the extreme youth of the parties, I confess 
here frankly that such a marriage is contrary 
to my wishes and intentions. I have an 
extensive business and considerable means ; 
therefore, when the proper time comes, I 
shall seek a husband for my daughter who 
isa man of affairs, who will bring in an 
ample capital, and continue the great 
building-plans I have in mind; for you 
know that I have purchased many building 
lots, and am of the opinion that Zurich is 
destined to have a large growth. But 
your son, good Chapper, is a governmental 
secretary, and has nothing but his meagre 
income. If he rises this income will 
never be much greater; his status is fixed 
once and for all. May he remain there! 
He is provided for if he is economical, 
but he does not need a rich wife; a rich 
official is an absurdity who takes away the 
bread from other people’s mouths. 

‘*¢ T certainly shall not sacrifice my money 
to an idler, or to the projects of an inex- 
perienced man! And so I am not at all in- 
clined to change my old and tried friend- 
ship with Chapper into a relationship. 
What! shall we burden ourselves with 
family perplexities and mutual dependence? 
No, friends ; we remain, until death, closely 
united, but independent of one another; 
free and irresponsible in our dealings ; but 
we will have nothing of mutual father-in- 
lawship, or any such title. And now I 
call upon you, Chapper, here in the bosom 
of friendship, to declare that you sustain 
me in my opinions, and will oppose your 
son at the outset. And no offence is meant. 
We all understand each other.” 

‘* Yes, we understand each _ other; 
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that is well said!”’ returned Hediger, sol- 
emnly, after taking a deliberate pinch of 
snuff. ‘* You all know what ill-luck I 
have had with my sons, although they are 
stirring, wide-awake fellows. I allowed 
them to learn all that I myself had desired 
to learn. Every one of them has some 
knowledge of languages, can write a good 
essay, reckons excellently, and possesses 
sufficient acquaintance with other branches 
to ensure him against entire ignorance in 
any business. ‘God be praised,’ I said to 
myself, ‘ that we poorer people are at last 
in a condition to educate our boys for good 
and intelligent citizens ;’ and, besides, I let 
each of them learn the trade he preferred. 
But what happened? Scarce had the lads 
a journeyman’s diploma in their pockets, 
scarce had they started out to look around 
a little, when the hammer became too 
heavy for them; they thought themselves 
too clever to work with their hands, and 
began to run around after places where 
they could do writing. The devil only 
knows how they managed it, but the 
rascals went off like fresh quails! Well, it 
seems that people can make use of them! 
One is in the post-office, two are in the 
employ of railway companies, the fourth is 
perched up in a court-room, and intends to 
be a government officer. 

** Well, if they are suited, I suppose I 
ought to be! He who will not be master 
must remain apprentice, and have over- 
seers his whole life long. But, as much 
money passes through their hands, all of 
these young gentlemen secretaries had to 
obtain bondsmen. I, myself, have no 
means, and so you have each, in turn, be- 
come security for my boys, in a sum which, 
all told, amounts to forty thousand francs. 
The old mechanics, the father’s friends, 
were good enough for that! And now 
how do you think I feel about it? How do 
I stand in relation to you, if ever one of the 
four should commit a blunder, a folly, an 
indiscretion ?” 

‘¢ Fol-de-rol ! ” cried the old men, ‘* Brush 
all such maggots as this from your brain! 
If the young fellows were not trustworthy 
we should not have become their sureties. 
So give yourself no uneasiness ! ” 

‘¢T know all that,” replied Hediger ; 
‘* but the year is long, and when it passes 
another comes. I canassure you that [am 
frightened every time one of these boys 
enters my house with a fine cigar in his 
mouth. Will he not fall a prey to luxury 
and self-indulgence? I ask myself. If I 
see one of their young wives parading 
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around with a new gown I fear she will 
plunge her husband into debt and embar- 
rassment ; if I see one of them speaking on 
the street to a man involved in debt, an 
inward voice says to me, ‘Will he not 
entice my son into some foolish expendi- 
ture?’ In short, you must know that I 
feel dependent and humiliated enough 
already, and am far from wishing to place 
myself in subjection to a rich father-in-law, 
and transform a friend into a lord and 
patron. And why should I wish this airy 
young son of mine to feel himself rich and 
provided for, and run around before my 
nose with the arrogance of such an one, — 
he who has, as yet, learned nothing by ex- 
perience? Should I help close the school 
of life to him, so that, even in his youthful 
years, he may become a hard-hearted man, 
an insolent fellow and a snob, who does 
not know how bread grows, and thinks all 
that conduces to his comfort a miracle? 
No, my friend, cease your fears! Here is 
my hand upon it. Nothing of rich 
fathers-in-law! Away with this mutual 
father-in-lawship !” 

The two old men shook hands; the 
others laughed, and Biirgi said, ** Who 
would believe now that you two, who 
speak such wise words in all matters per- 
taining to our country, who have grown so 
above the heads of the rest of us, could talk 
such unmitigated nonsense in regard to 
your family affairs? Heaven be praised! I 
still have a prospect of disposing of my 
double four-post bedstead to the bride- 
groom, and I move that we make a wed- 
ding present of it to the young couple.” 

‘‘ Agreed!” cried the other four, and 
Pfister, the innkeeper, added, ‘* AndI pro- 
pose that my cask of Schwetzerblut be 
drunk at the wedding, where we will all 
be present!” 

** And I will pay for it when that hap- 
pens,” cried Frymann, angrily; ‘‘ but if, 
as I am confident, nothing comes of this 
affair, you shall pay for the cask, and we 
will drink it at our sittings until we are 
done with them.” 

** All right!” they said; but Frymann 
and Hedigef struck the table with their 
clenched hands, and exclaimed in one 
voice: ‘* Nothing of this mutual father-in- 
lawship! We will not be brother fathers- 
in-law, but good and_ independent 
friends!” 

With this outburst the momentous sit- 
ting closed at last, and the ‘* Lovers of 
Freedom” repaired, steadfast and upright, 
to their homes. 


[To be continued.] 
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In order to meet the opponents of foot- 
ball fairly, the writer will consider them as 
naturally dividing themselves into two 
classes, —those whoare jealousof the game, 
and those who are ignorant of it. Reserv- 
ing the former as the more dangerous, be- 
cause the wiser, portion, I shall discuss the 
views of the party whose chief claim toa 
hearing is the age and position of its mem- 
bers. 

A gray-haired professor in one of our 
colleges once said, at a meeting engaged in 
discussing college athletics, ‘‘ Foot-ball is 
a bad game; it is dangerous and brutal. 
In fact, its tendencies are so perverting that 
I am glad to say I never saw one.’’ This 
is the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of the arguments of these reverend gentle- 
men. And so must their reasoning always 
be, until they see the game and the strong, 
healthy men who play it. As a contribu- 


tor toa recent number of the Mew Lug- 
lander has said, substantially, ‘* Those who 
magnify the dangers of athletic sports in 


general, and of foot-ball in particular, do 
so because they isolate both the match and 
the men who contest it. They forget the 
months of hard training previous to the 
race or the game; they see the hard falls 
and the tense muscles, and do not remem- 
ber the condition of those muscles; they 
forget that the struggling athletes are 
twenty, and not sixty, years of age.” Let 
our college professors once see a game of 
foot-ball. Let them exercise the intellects 
that have broadened science, on so lowly a 
problem as to whether a bruised muscle is 
not preferable to a weak constitution, and 
it is certain that numbers will weaken in 
their opposition to foot-ball. Then the 
party of ignorance, as it may be termed, 
will cease to exist, together with the argu- 
ments on which its life depends. 

The case of the other enemies to the 
sport is not a similar one. They are not 
recluses, nor do they err from ignorance. 
There is a venom in their attack which 
comes from spite alone, and no amount of 
filmy talk about brutality and immorality 
can disguise the fact. The components 
of this opposition are mainly athletes and 
members of the sporting fraternity, — that 
term which is supposed to cover a mass of 
athletic philanthropy, but which in reality 
covers a greater mass of flash characters 


and characterless roughs. ‘* Why,” the 
reader asks, ‘‘ should these men be enemies 
of foot-ball?” They pretend to decry it 
because it is rough; and I have read re- 
ligious papers which sincerely believed 
that sporting circles were fast merging into 
religious ones, and that preachers and 
prize-fighters would soon enter a joint 
crusade against immorality, because — oh, 
pious penetration !—sporting papers oppose 
foot-ball. But what is the real reason of 
this? It is because the annual game on 
Thanksgiving day has become a greater 
event than anything the sporting worthies 
can produce. It is because, while their 
‘¢sports” draw hundreds, the Thanksgiving 
game brings out thousands of spectators, 
representing the wealth and culture of the 
country. Above all, it is because the 
game of foot-ball is a worse thorn in the 
side of professionalism than the authorities 
on rowing, base-ball, and pugilism have 
ever tried to pluck out. That is the crime 
of foot-ball. Professionals have not yet 
crept into it; and so long as foot-ball 
resists their invasion, so long will profes- 
sionals decry the game on such grounds as 
will seem decently reasonable to the public. 

These, with occasionally a gymnastic 
instructor who, for reasons both as obvious 
and as professional as the sporting worthies 
possess, would discourage the sport, com- 
pose the more violent party against the 
game of foot-ball. They are responsible 
for the Puritan cant of the country news- 
papers, and for the equally transparent 
nonsense about ‘* Judge Barrett and the 
pugilists,” in city journalism. Their 
motives, as has been seen, are purely 
interested ones. I shall try to show, also, 
that the arguments which are supposed 
to prove the game ‘‘brutal, demoralizing, 
and extremely dangerous,” are fallacious, 
though at a later point, when the game has 
been more fully described. 

And now, as the writer himself ap- 
proaches the game which the reporters 
have portrayed as the playful gamboling 
of twenty-two prize-fighters, but which 
appears to him the most manly and the 
most scientific sport in existence, he is 
in great fear lest he fail to do it justice. 
His chief dangers are those of being 
partisan and of being pedantic; of telling 
the reader too many technicalities, and of 
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taking too much of his knowledge for 
granted. But to do away with further 
apology, a statement as clear and compact 
as possible will be made of the history and 
development of the game in this country, 
and of what may be reasonably expected 
from it in the future. 

All good Anglomaniacs will uphold 
foot-ball, if they are sincere in the profes- 
sion of their faith. For, twenty years ago, 
while Americans were playing the game 
under mob-rule, with such numbers as to 
render skill impossible, John Bull at Eton, 
and Tom Brown at Rugby, were engaged 
in foot-ball as a scientific and organized 
sport. After some ineffectual struggles 
with foot-ball legislation among American 
colleges, in 1875 a little of the British 
spirit percolated into this country, through 
Canada to Harvard University, who in 
turn taught Yale a lesson she never forgot. 
In 1876 the American Intercollegiate 
Association was formed, which brought 
order out of a chaotic combination of dif- 
ferent codes, choosing, as was thought, the 
best parts of each English system ; and this 
association — the press to the contrary 
notwithstanding — is still opening and 
benefiting the game at each successive con- 
vention. The three leading members of 


the association have been Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Yale, with Columbia occasionally 


flitting across the scene of action. And it 
is worth remembering that the English 
game, in all its branches, was in 1876, and 
still is, a rougher and more nearly danger- 
ous game than the American sport has 
ever been. Yet no foolish talk has been 
heard in England about abolishing the 
manly sport which has become to the Eng- 
lishman as purely a national game as 
cricket. Perhaps our Anglomaniacs are 
willing to follow the sons of earls and the 
grand-nephews of lords in the cut of their 
clothing only, and not in so vulgar a mat- 
teras grit; or perhaps the young men on 
this side of the water are gifted by nature 
with less pluck and more tender parents 
than their sturdy relatives on the other 
side. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the youth of our nation are not so 
healthy as those of the mother-country. 
The writer asks, Is there not also a 
national reason for it? Does not our civil- 
ization, with its regard for the develop- 
ment of our pockets, forget the develop- 
ment of our bodies? Will it do for us to 
be squeamish about a broken collar-bone, 
while the majority of our young men are 
receiving lasting benefits from athletics, 
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which will insure us, as a nation, against 
physical dégeneration? 

To leave the subject of our tendency to 
civilization for revenue only, and to return 
to a body whose sole aim is, like all honest 
athletic organizers, health, and that alone, 
a brief review will be made of the chief 
steps in the work of the Intercollegiate 
Association as a legislator and player of 
foot-ball. At the outset the association 
chose the ‘**snap-back ” method of play, 
in preference to the ‘* English Association ” 
method, which essentially consists in plac- 
ing the ball in the centre of a circle of men 
for them to rush, or kick, out as best they 
can, without touching it with their hands. 
These rushes sometimes traverse half the 
length of a field, without the ball leaving 
the mass of struggling men. So the Ameri- 
can colleges, to obviate the dangers from 
kicking and rushing at close quarters, have 
chosen the more open method, by which the 
ball must immediately be put into active 
play. In addition to this change, at the 
proposal of Yale, the number of men has 
been gradually reduced from twenty to 
eleven, thus making the field less crowded, 
the opportunities for skill more numerous, 
and, as a natural consequence, the game in 
general less rough. Last of all, the tedious 
‘¢ block” game, introduced by Princeton in 
1880, and stilla possible contingency, I be- 
lieve, in nearly all the English foot-ball codes, 
has been vitiated by giving safety touch- 
downstheirfullvalue. Thesearethe impor- 
tant measures of the American Association, 
as much freed from technicalities as the 
writer can make them. They are all good 
representatives of the tone of the game in 
America. In every instance, as can be 
seen, they encourage skill and discourage 
brutality. And the association has been, 
and still is, taking a course even in minor 
points, which wil! place the game where it 
belongs, —on a level with base-ball as a 
sport of science, and far above base-ball on 
the score of excitement, variety, and physi- 
cal training. 

There has been one exception to the uni- 
formly wise measures of the association, — 
a measure literally carried at the point of 
the bayonet, not by those who were capable 
of legislating, but by a body of men igno- 
rant of the requirements of foot-ball, and 
headed by one with whom the game in- 
terferes professionally, —I mean the rule, 
‘* The referee shall be an alumnus.” This 
rule the Harvard athletic committee — 
including the Harvard instructor of gym- 
nastics — enjoined on the convention of 
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last year; and this very measure, with its 
application inthe last Princeton-Yale game, 
has again forced the committee to appear 
in the very unfortunate light of bitter an- 
tagonism to intercollegiate foot-ball. For 
it is safe to say that the complications 
which arose about the referee in the recent 
contest have done the sport more harm in 
the eyes of the public than all the rough 
play, rightly or wrongly attributed to it. 
The writer feels sure that he is echoing 
the sentiments of all loyal Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Yale men, graduates and under- 
graduates, when he wishes that ‘the 
powers that be” would devote themselves 
to the sciences for which they are so emi- 
nently fitted, and not to a subject for which 
they are as eminently unfitted. The 
candid observer cannot but admire the 
position of the Yale faculty, who, though 
feeling the game to be full of faults, are 
willing to leave their rectification in the 
hands of thes tudents. They believe that 
those whose will and ability have brought 
foot-ball so far towards perfection are able 
to carry it the short distance that remains. 
Their position is but part and parcel of the 
traditional doctrine of Yale government, 
that the faculty shall not control the ath- 
letics, and that the students shall not con- 
trol the recitations. 

The Harvard athletic committee, the best 
organized of the opponents of foot-ball, 
after an exciting narrative of its experi- 
ences, has reached the sweeping conclu- 
sion that the game, as played under the 
present rules, is ‘* brutal, demoralizing, 
and extremely dangerous.” And let me 
here state, parenthetically, that no one 
claims perfection for the rules, only that 
they are capable of it in the near future, 
provided that the Harvard committee does 
not insist on any more measures to increase 
the chances for unfair play, and to retard 
foot-ball progress by fully two years of 
growth, as the recent ‘* Referee bill” has 
done. The committee has reached the 
three adjectives quoted above by the worst 
method of logical induction in existence, 
if logical it is, that of ad enumerationem 
simplicem; and yet their ** enumeration ” 
extends over precisely four games. Three 
of these games were, of course, represent- 
ative ones, but that is not the point in 
question. The flaw lies’ in choosing that 
method of induction, and then in examin- 
ing only four games in the four hundred 
played last fall, — practice games being 
particularly valuable for inspection, —as 
data for argument, when every one knows 
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that this method, as one of experience, 
must cover all known cases. Does the 
committee think for a moment that any 
logical mind will trust in a conclusion 
reached by an enumerative induction of 
observation based on four instances out of 
four hundred? 

Such is the committee’s manner of argu- 
ment. As for the data of proof, the writer 
will consider them as strictly as they are 
stated, from the stand-point of one who 
was present at all three games, and rather 
nearer the centre of action than their op- 
ponents of the sport. The pithy reasoning 
of the Harvard authorities is substantially 
this, and I think I misstate nothing. ‘* We 
saw instances of fighting, or attempts at 
fighting, all stopped by players, judges, or 
referee ; therefore the game is brutal. We 
heard cries from spectators of ‘ Slug him! 
Kill him!’ etc. ; therefore the game is de- 
moralizing. As for foot-ball being ex- 
tremely dangerous, that is self-evident.” 

The first of these inductions is the chief 
point in the attack, the remaining ones not 
being over-strong, as the reader may be- 
lieve. So, let me say that the writer also 
saw ‘‘ attempts at fighting stopped by play- 
ers, judges, or referee ;” but the fact that 
these rows were stopped or prevented by 
every other interested person on the field, 
proves not that the rules and the spirit of 
them are unfair. It only proves that the 
belligerents were high-tempered, and all 
others interested were against them in the 
display of temper. It proves, when the 
offenders afterwards shook hands most 
amicably, as they did in the two cases the. 
writer saw, that the sfzrzt of both rules 
and players was of the best and fairest. 
As for the Zetter of the rules, the commit- 
tee forgot to state that, in the single 
instance mentioned in the Princeton-Har- 
vard game, the referee immediately sent 
both men from the field, though brought 
back by agreement of men and captains ; 
that at the Princeton-Yale match, in the 
only melée to the knowledge of the writer, 
aman of the offending party was perma- 
nently disqualified. I deny zz toto any 
such violent occurrences in the Harvard- 
Yale game, where the best of feeling ex- 
isted. Secondly, the fact that a few such 
brutal cries as ‘‘ Slug him!” etc., were 
heard, proves nothing for the committee 
acknowledges them to be those of indi- 
viduals. If there had been a concert of 
these extremely murderous shouts, or even 
if a goodly number of the spectators at 
New Haven had shown an intense desire 
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for blood, it might be a tenable argument. 
But the Harvard gentlemen could not even 
tell that they were college men, and really 
the most reasonable theory is, that they 
were members of the ‘* sporting fra- 
ternity,” whose philanthropic ideas had 
been warmed by the excitement of the 
game. 

Since there is no argument under the 
third head, except that whatever is, is — 
there is an opportunity for the defence to 
speak. The sport is rough, but it is not 
‘‘extremely dangerous,” or even danger- 
ous. The American colleges have made 
the game one-half as rough as the English 
system on which it is modeled, and our 
rules have always tended, and will always 
tend, in the gentlest direction. While the 
writer can say, after afour years’ course 
with the roughest team in the country, 
that he has never, during that time, known 
of an injury which a surgeon could pro- 
nounce permanent ; no player has ever been 
killed on the foot-ball fields of the United 
States, though several have received fatal 
injuries from base-ball, and dozens have 
been drowned while rowing. Foot-ball 
is not a game for invalids or consumptives. 
But any healthy young man, with plenty 
of blood coursing through his veins, need 


fear no serious injury from that which is 


of 


preéminently a game and 
strength. 

After considering the game in its more 
general aspects it will perhaps not be out 
of place to give a short résumé of the foot- 
ball characteristics of separate colleges, 
with a statement of their success in the 
contests up to 1885. The writer will 
hardly lay himself open to the charge of 
partisanship by the statement that Yale at 
present has.the lead; for Harvard, since 
the terrible defeat she administered to her 
old rival in 1875, has never been wholly 
successful. The vital struggle, therefore, 
has been between Princeton and Yale, who 
have annually contested the championship 
before one of the largest and most refined 
audiences that the country can produce. 
No championship was won in 1877, ’79, 
80. Princeton won in 778, and Yale in 
"6, ’81, ’82, 83, leaving out the last con- 
test, which the referee declared technically 
to be no game, although the score at 
the close was 6 to 4 in Yale’s favor. 
Throughout all these contests the funda- 
mental principles of play in the two col- 
leges have maintained their marked indi- 
viduality. Princeton has clung to the idea 
of running and passing, while Yale’s creed 


youth 
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has been always to kick the ball, and, 
when that is impossible, to force it. For, 
while admiring the appearance of Prince- 
ton’s game, the directors of Yale’s policy 
have been skeptical of its winning mer- 
its, since,each time a pass is made, it is 
necessarily, however slight the variation 
from a right angle to the touch-line, tow- 
ards one’s own goal, and therefore so 
much ground lost. So the principle of 
a heavy and active line of rushers, with 
long punters for half-tends, has appeared 
to Yale the most direct road to an oppo- 
nent’s goal-line. And her faith is rapidly 
being justified by the steady advance tow- 
ards a kicking game, which has _ been 
evinced in the last three years,— the prin- 
ciple which, in ‘‘the eternal fitness of 
things,” should govern a game called foot- 
ball. 

The last Thanksgiving game has doubt- 
less been the exciting cause of the recent 
editorial upheaval. It certainly has been 
both capital and interest for the jealous 
portion of the enemies to foot-ball. But at 
the bottom of all the odium cast on the 
game is a cause that clearly shows of what 
frail and unstable stuff the mortal mind is 
made. I mean the unfortunate delay 
caused by Princeton’s objection to the 
referee. Here is the problem: Given, 
a dozen or more reporters, with the repu- 
tation of the game at their mercy, and per- 
fectly unconscious of the responsibility ; a 
tedious waiting of half an hour on a cold 
afternoon exhausts what little patience 
they possess. There is nothing divine in 
these dozen bits of clay; and what is the 
result?) They are disgusted with the whole 
affair, and retaliate for their slight incon- 
veniences on an entirely unoffending patty, 
—the game itself. Their notes begin to 
take on a darker shade; mole-hills appear 
like mountains, and tumbles become earth- 
quakes ; the hands and feet of the players 
assume gigantic proportions; and, in fact, 
to the troubled mind of the reporter every 
manly wrestle seems a prize-fight. This, 
I think, is the most reasonable explanation 
for the marvelous accounts of the Thanks- 
giving match, and it surely is the most 
charitable‘one. There is nothing wrong 
in the whole matter. Simply, the brutal- 
ity of college foot-ball proves to be only a 
tiresome delay in disguise; and a serious 
injury to a noble sport turns out to be but 
the trifling vexation of a few individuals. 

So much has been said as to what the 
game is not, that the reader will ask what 
foot-ball really is. A veteran player will 
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tell him that it is the healthiest sport in 
existence ; that it produces the best action 
of the lungs, the back, and the limbs; 
that a good run down a field in the bracing 
autumn air is worth a year of life; and 
that to secure a touch-down against an old 
rival is better than falling heir to a fortune. 
While it may be said, in illustration of the 
head-work required in foot-ball, that, be- 
fore the recent match with Princeton, the 
line of march for the Yale team from the 
kick-off, with the requisite plays, was ac- 
curately traced out on paper. The Yale 
team, with one slight error, carried out 
that plan of tactics, and in three minutes 
and a half they had crossed Princeton’s goal- 
line. This is the game which is pictured as 
won by brute force. It is really won by 
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the greater coolness and the quicker think- 
ing. 

No one but a veteran can describe the 
fascination, and even the romance, which 
foot-ball possesses for its players. There 
is nothing like their loyalty to the sport 
either in the faithfulness of a_base-ball 
player or of a boating man. Their hearts 
are in the game, and they never forget it. 
The old player never watches a game 
without being seized with a mad desire to 
join it; he lives his important matches over 
and over again in his dreams and before 
his fire ; and he will see foot-ball come to 
harm with feelings akin to those of a lover 
at the loss of his mistress, and those of a 
patriot at the betrayal of his country. 


Eugene L. Richards, Jr. 


‘EARTY JIM. 


*¢'Wuo be I, d’ye say? Why, I be Jim, 
a Lancashire weaver. Hold oop thy head, 
mon, and ne’er say die!” 

Thus incited, the dispirited man sitting 
on the steps of the Manchiester cathedral 
tried to do as he was bid, and said, in mild 
admiration : — 

‘¢ Blow me, but you're a ’earty un!” 

‘*’Earty!” returned Jim, ‘¢un’ why not? 
Megrims ne’er yet put a shilling in a mon’s 
pocket, an’ shillings is what we’re all arter, 
from the lord mayor o’ Lunnon, down to 
poor I. Weakish, aint’ee?” he remarked, 
as the sitter wiped away the perspiration 
from his forehead. ‘* Dost ’ee mind telling 
where who comes from, an’ where who’s 
going to?” 

**T am going to London,” returned the 
man ; ** and,” with a touch of importance, 
** [ve just returned from America.” 

*¢ America!” repeated Jim, at once sit- 
ting down beside the stranger, his mouth 
openin wonder. ** America! an’ how did 
7ee loike it? an’ what kind o’ a place is’t? 
an’ did ’ee know a lass there called Marthy 
— Marthy Heywood?” 

The stranger explained wearily how un- 
likely it was that he should have stumbled 
across one particular girl among so many 
thousands of other girls; described Amer- 
ica as **a largish place.” and said he 
didn’t like it at all, finishing up with, 
** You see, friend Jim, they’re not a ’earty 
people, an’ they’ve very little love of 


‘ome. They’re too much given to board- 
ing-houses to be a ’earty people, an’ there’s 
nothing like a love of ’ome to make a man 
deep feeling. In America you'll never 
hear a mancall his wife ‘ mother,’ no matter 
how many children they may have.” 

Jim scratched his head vigorously ; 
this hardly coincided with his idea of 
America. 

‘s Well, I don’t see t’ harm,” he said, at 
last, determined under any pressure to 
defend his land of promise, ‘*‘ a mon’s wife 
be n’t his mither, onyhow ’ee loikes to 
fettle it.” 

‘¢ But you’d want ’em to be ’earty, 
if nothing else,” persisted the stranger, 
peevishly, ‘‘an’ they’re not, no more 
than a trip-ammer is ’earty. Why, 
when I became so ill that I had to 
leave work, an’ the doctor said me only 
chance for life was to go back to England, 
me shopmates made up a purse of money 
to take me ’ome. Before I took passage I 
crawled back to the shop to thank them, 
but upon honor there was such an 
infernal lump in me throat that I couldn’t 
do it, an’ the boss he slapped me on the 
back (you know they call the masters 
bosses, over there), —he slapped me on the 
back, an’ says he ‘Sho! ’arry, any one 
would give a nickel to be rid of such a bag 
of bones as you be.’ That’s just what he 
said; and I wanted to fling his old money 
in his face. His words took the lump out 
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of my throat in no time. Now if he’d 
only taken me by the ’and, and wished me 
God-speed, and let a few of the chaps 
come to see me hoff, why, I’d never ’ave 
forgotten it in all my born days.” 

Jim was silenced for a time; but pres- 
ently he said :— 

‘¢ Now tell I honestly, lad; is’t a better 
place to get on in than Hingland?”’ 

‘¢ Tut, tut !’’ returned the stranger, nudg- 
ing Jim as slyly as though he feared being 
overheard. ‘‘America’s the best place in 
life for a man to get on in; but, mind you, 
I never admitted that to the Yankees. I 
was for always telling them of something 
superior that we had in England.” 

‘* That wasn’t ’earty 0’ ’ee, mate,” said 
Jim, eager to get in a word for the de- 
fense. 

*¢Qh, they’re conceited enough a’ready,” 
returned the stranger. 

Jim cogitated a while before he said : — 

‘Tf ’ee wants a mon to be ’earty to ’ee 
friend, I say ’ee’st got to let un know 
there’s summat about him that ’ee loikes, 
an’ Lunnoner though ’ee be’st, I say 
ee didst wrong to give un no credit o’ 
their great country. Now, ere since I 


wor a lad I ha’ been a going to America. 
My lass is there a’ready, though, poor 


wench, her didn’t want to go, an’ most 
cried her eyes out, when hold Heywood 
made oop’s mind to cross t’ Atlantic. But 
I told un I were cooming for her, if ’t took 
twenty year. ’Ee see’st, friend, I’d allus 
summat to pull me back. Faather, he died 
when I wor ten, an’ I had to be took out 
o’ school, an’ putint’ mill to work. Then 
jest as I wor a beginning to get summat 
like a little pay, I wor took down wi’ scar- 
let fever, which left 1 such a puny little 
chap that un wouldn’t take I back in t’ 
mill for two year more. Then mither got 
rheumatics. ’T'were wi’ washing on t’ 
stone kitchen floors, doctor said, an’ her 
took to her bed, an’ ordered I about for 
ten long year. Folks wor busy enough 
to say I might ha’ married Marthy, instead 
o’ letting her go to America wi’ her faather ; 
but I wor a lad that knew what I wor 
about, an’ I wor ne’er agoing to bring a 
pretty, fresh young lass right under an old 
woman’s whims ’s long ’s I’d hands to 
make un two separate ’omes. I’n enough 
to do to stand t’ old woman myself, some- 
times. Well, poor mither died, arter being 
in bed ten year wi’ her rheumatics, an’ 
though [’d worked as close as ony lad int’ 
mill, t’ best half o’ my savings went to 
pay t’ doctor’s bill. If we hadn’t belonged 


to a burying society t’ whole would ha’ 
gone. Then work got slack an’ t’ mill 
shut down, an’ in other places there wor 
strikes, an’ t’ lads went marching hoff to 
Lunnun, a_ singing, ‘We’ve just coome 
oop from Manchester, an’ we’ve got no 
work to do.” Why, mon, ’t was said that 
prints wor a giving away in America, t’ 
market was so overstocked. Then winter 
coome on, an’ meat’ got dear. My little 
savings got eat oop, for a lad cannot see 
’*s mates clem” afore ’s eyes. So here I 
stands, friend Lunnuner, Jim Ainsworth, 
wi’ on’y thirty shillin in t’? savings-bank, 
an’ about as far hoff America as ever. I 
wish thee’d ha’ known Marthy there!” 

‘* And ’ere I stand, or rather sit,” re- 
turned the stranger, ‘‘ as far hoff London 
as you are hoff America.” 

*¢ How dost ’ee make that out?” 

‘*Why, because a few pounds would 
take you to America, and you’ve not got 
them, while a few shillings would take me 
to London, an I’ve not got them. You 
can’t walk to America because of the sea, 
an’ I can’t walk to London because of my 
weak legs.” 

‘¢ An’ did thy fine friends in America 
send thee hoff wi’out a shilling in thy 
pocket?” 

‘* Not exactly,” returned the stranger, 
somewhat loth to admit the truth. ‘* They 
saw that I had a through ticket to London. 
It was a first-class ticket, and I was — 
fool enough to swap it hoffto a chap in Liv- 
erpool for a_ third-class ticket, an’ a few 
shillings to boot. We had a glass of ’alf 
an’ ’alf over the bargain, an’, blow me, 
when the chap ’ad gone, I found out that 
instead of a third-class ticket to London, 
he’d given me one to Manchester instead, 
an’ made about six shillings out of me.” 

‘¢ Poor chap, [ne sorry for ’ee!” said 
Jim, with earnestness; ‘* an’ hast ’ee 
nought left?” 

‘¢ Nothing,” returned the stranger du- 
biously. ‘* When I went to change the few 
shillings he’d given me to boot I was told 
they were bad uns, an’ they were taken 
from me, and nailed on the shop counter 
along of a row of other bad uns, an’ I 
was threaténed with the police. For fear 
they really would give me over to the bob- 
bies I came here; and, besides, there was 
no need of letting the ticket go to waste. 
Upon me word, friend Jim, when I crawled 
from the terminus to this spot Id ’alf a 


1 In Lancashire, meat means or comprises all necessary 
food. 


2 Starve, 
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mind to make a ’ole in 
there.” 

*¢ Aye,” returned Jim, 
did that same trick an’ 
sogers through it. He 
oot o’ that winder oop there, while t’ 
sogers were going in tot’ church, and into 
t? river wi’ him, an’ away swimming 
oonder water was he, afore t’ sogers 
found out who was gone. 


the water over 


‘¢Guy Fawkes 
got shut o’ the 
joomped reeght 


But coome 
7ome wi’ I, an’ have some meat.” 

Jim took the dejected stranger to his 
poor, but clean, home,—the same in which 
his mother had died,— and prepared to en- 
tertain him. He raked the ashes from the 
fire, brightened it up with a short allow- 
ance of soft coal, tidied his hearth, and 
then produced from the high oven beside 
the fire-place, an earthen pot of savory 
Lancashire stew, made from beef, potatoes, 
and onions, and cooked nearly all day. 

‘¢ This is delicious!” cried the stranger, 
‘*nothing like it in America. Ooray for 
hold Hingland!” 

‘‘Ooray! say I, too,” responded Jim; 
“but eh, mon,” ina voice subdued with 
feeling, ‘‘t’ poor do suffer, here!” 

As the twilight fell, Jim and his friend 
sat on either side of the pipe-clayed hearth, 
regaling themselves with two long clay 
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pipes, while in a paper on the little round 
table between them lay an ounce of ** bird’s- 
eye.” They talked till eight o’clock, and if 
Jim did not drain the stranger dry of every 
scrap of American information that he 
was capable of yielding, then never was 


stranger drained before. Yet even as he 
discovered his eagerness to learn all he 
could concerning the land he was one day 
determined to see, Jim was resolving a per- 
plexing question in his mind and trying 
to browbeat his judgment into agreeing 
with his heart. 

‘* Now, look ’ee ’ere,” he said, as they 
at last rose from their pipes, ‘‘ there is a 
train for Lunnon to-neeght at ten o’clock, 
an’ I’ne made oop my mind to lend ’ee a 
pound, so’st ’ee can get to ’ee friends in 
Lunnon; its o’ny like going back a few 
months in t? plan I’ve made, an’ Marthy 
won’t mind, when she hears t’ reason, for 
her’s as true as steel, — oop an’down Hing- 
lish, ’ee knowst. Tl lend ’ee a pound, 
an’ ’ee canst pay I when ’ee gets work. I'll 
go to t’ railway station to see ’ee hoff, an’ 
I’ll wish ’ee God speed, ’earéély,” with a 
slap on the shoulder and an encouraging 
roar that made the little round table 
dance. 

The stranger uttered his thanks in a 


Jim, as he read. 
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rather incoherent manner, and said some- 
thing about there being nothing but good 
hearts in England. 

Jim kept his word to the letter. He 
saw the stranger safe within the passenger 
railing at the railway station, his ticket for 
London in his hand, and there made his 
adieus with vigor. The train started for 
London, and Jim for his little home, 
whistling snatches of ** Oh, Susanna, don’t 
you cry for me,”’ to the clickety-clack of 
his wooden clogs on the stone pavement. 

The next day, as if in reward for this 
Samaritan-like act, Jim gota letter from 
Martha, in America. Her father had met 
with an accident, and she had been obliged 
to leave her work to take care of him. 
‘¢ But we are not so badly off,” wrote the 
girl, ‘‘ for we have saved a little money, 
and doctor says father will soon be well. 
The boys have gone out West, to a farm- 
ing life, and father talks of following them 
as soon as he is able; so haste thee, Jim, 
lad, and come to America before he starts, 
for I clem for a sight o’ thy good English 
face.” 

*- An’ so I wull haste, my lass,” replied 
*¢T’ll live on bread an’ 
threacle till t? passage-money is saved ; an’ 
when I gets to America, by good luck ’ne 
get summat to do, to buy us meat. If that 
Lunnon chap would on’y pay I now! 
Who didn’t make many promises, an’ I 
rather liked that in who.” 

In truth, the ‘* Lunnon chap” had been 
loth to promise a repayment of the loan, 
having ieft England in a huff with his 
friends, and being in doubt whether he 
would receive any welcome home. He, 
however, met with a reception so far above 
his hopes that he was buoyed up beyond 
his normal strength, and went about among 
his old shopmates, the lion of the day. 
The oft-repeated story of Lancashire Jim 
so stirred up the feelings of the Londoner’s 
friends that one day, at a boating excur- 
sion to Greenwich, a subscription was 
raised to defray his expenses to America. 

** And I can get ’im work as soon as 
he lands,”’ said the stranger whom Jim had 
befriended. ‘*I know a place where they 
want just such a man.” 

In two weeks Jim was surprised by a 
second letter. It ran thus : — 


To hearty Jim. dear friend. Isend you a money 
order in this letter for seven pounds. Its a subscrip- 
tion as was raised for you by my shopmates one day 
at Grinwich when we was there eating shrimps its a 
testimonial to you they want me to say of how they 
understant and endorse the heartiness that made you 
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help their sick mate a fainting on the steps of the 
cathedral where that gunpowder plot chap Gy fox 
jumped out of the winder they ’ope you wont be to 
proud to accept it and they know if ever you meet 
some needy englishman in america you wont forget 
your old heartiness I am putting in a letter of recom- 
mendation as well to a boss of a works near boston 
so that you can get work as soon as you land I must 
tell you that I am weakish yet which you will be sory 
for but if I dont get no better I have the comfort of 
being beried in english Soil no more at present from 
yours truly HARRY GRIMEs. 
N. B. you wont get no shrimps in america. 
H. G. 


*¢ Seven pound! an’ work’s soon ’s I 
steps off t’ ship, as I may say— Dang it! 
an’ can I go to America at last?” 

He read the letter again, and again held 
up the money-order to the light. ‘+ It’s all 
true,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ an’ I be t’ luckiest 
chap as lives. Seven pound! Why 
Marthy shall ha’ a ring o’ t’ best English 
goold, wi’ t’ crown stamp on ’t, an’ t’ best 
set 0’ chiney out o’ Shute Hill Market. 
Poor Marthy! First ship as sails from Liv- 
erpool sails wi’ I, an’ we be married same 
day as I lands.” 

An elaborate letter which took poor Jim 
from tea-time till midnight to write was 
at once despatched to Martha, bidding her 
to prepare her wedding finery, and take 
some modest lodging ‘* wz’ @ good cup- 
board.” 

‘*¢ Her’ll wonder what the cupboard’s 
for,” chuckled Jim, as he went through 
the silent streets to post his letter in the 
head office. 

**T’ll work out my notice loike a mon,” 
said he, in concluding his information to 
the other factory hands. ‘*I be no scurvy 
chap to sneak away wi’out a shake hands.” 
_ That he was fated to no such parting 
was evident when he made his appear- 
ance at the railway terminus with his well- 
corded box, and in his brand-new cordu- 
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roys. Some fifty of the factory people 
were there to see him off; and as the train 
moved slowly out of the station they sent 
up a rousing English cheer, the like of 
which is never heard but from English 
throats. Jim tried to respond with an 
answering shout, but his heart was too full. 

How from the hour of sailing he set 
himself steadily to watch, day by day, for 
the sight of land; how he wearied of his 
inactivity, and sickened at the thought of 
the countless white-capped waves yet in- 
tervening between him and his ideal shore, 
was known only to himself. Outwardly 
he was a plain, quiet young man, appar- 
ently devoid of romance, yet ever ready 
for a hearty pull on the ropes with the 
sailors, and eager for every scrap of infor- 
mation regarding the behavior of the great 
steamer. 

‘¢ Marthy ’ll be too busy to meet I,” he 
thought, as the steamer glided up to her 
wharf in East Boston; but Martha’s was 
the first face he saw among the crowd 
of anxious people on the wharf, and Jim 
had great ado to keep from making a child 
of himself. As it was, Martha often play- 
fully twitted him with hiding his face be- 
hind his handkerchief when he saw her. 

When they at last got home to the mod- 
est lodging to which Martha had tried so 
hard to give an English look, and it was 
found that all the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the marriage were satisfactory, 
the young couple walked out to a neigh- 
boring Episcopal church, and, without 
more ado, were there married. 

‘¢ An’ thy weddin’ present is a nice set 
0’ chiney, Marthy. None o’ your Devon- 
shire wasters, but a set o’ real Shute Hill 
chiney, wi’ a blue flower, an’ my dear 
little Lancashire lass, thy heart’s true blue 
as t’ flower, an’ thou ’rt neater and more 
shiney than t’ best cup in t’ whole lot.” 


Edoubleuf. 
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CHAPTER I.— A FAMILY COUNCIL. 
- MULLION sat in his 
favorite Morris chair 
before a blazing pile 
of hickory. Out of 
doors the wild wind 
howled, and the snow 
and sleet were whirl- 
ing about in the fitful 
fashion peculiar to the 
month of March. The glowing warmth 
within seemed to him all the brighter in 
contrast with the heavy gloom outside. 
Still more marked and delightful was the 
contrast between his domestic companions 
and the lawless demons of the air that were 
holding high revel with the stormy ele- 
ments. His wife and younger children 
were scattered about the room, variously 
occupied with their industries and amuse- 
ments, and through the wide doorway 
leading to the music-room, now partly 
closed by heavy folds of crimson plush, 
that glimmered softly in the firelight, came 
the delightful medley of laughter, singing, 
piano music, and the melody of youthful 
voices. 

Mr. Mullion appreciated the situation,— 
heartily enjoying the high relief of this 
bright picture of unalloyed contentment 
and harmony against the dark background 
of the grim and pitiless warfare without. 
He expressed his satisfaction in good set 
terms to his brother, Dr. David, who, ac- 
cording to his wont, had come in to spend 
the evening. The doctor was in the habit 
of manifesting his contempt for the weather 
by defying it at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, recklessly exposing himself, 
however the floods might rise and the 
tempests beat. He was richly endowed 
with the spirit of contrariness, and allowed 
it free course whenever his brother’s opin- 
ions, plans, and projects were under dis- 
cussion. Fortunately, his opposition usual- 
ly spent itself in words, after which he was 
a most efficient and untiring helper. 

‘** Oh, yes,” said he; ‘it is easy for you 
to enjoy the situation from this side of the 
hedge, but suppose you were a weary, 
homeless wanderer, beating against wind 
and tide! How would this bit of unattain- 
able paradise appear to you then?” 

‘‘Just the same as it does now,” said 
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Mr. Mullion, stoutly; ‘‘just the same 
thing precisely: a glorious example of the 
triumph of mind over matter. Can’t I 
admire the flight of a balloon unless I am 
in the basket, or an express train except 
when I am whirling along at the rate of 
fifty miles‘an hour? According to your 
notion we ought not to rejoice in the sun- 
shine or the stars of heaven when our lot 
happens to be cast on this duller sphere.” 

‘*Not a parallel case,” retorted the 
doctor. ‘* We couldn’t choose our planet, 
but, being here, we have no right to ap- 
propriate for our selfish enjoyment all the 
pleasant things, leaving the trials and dis- 
comforts to be borne by others. We must 
learn to take life as it comes; the bitter 
with the sweet, the cold with the heat, the 
storm with the sunshine. What right 
have you and I to such comfort as this, 
while multitudes of our fellow-men are 
cold and hungry? I declare we ought 
both of us to take a turn out-of-doors now, 
in order to sympathize with the poor fel- 
lows that have no homes and hickory fires 
of their own.” 

Mr. Mullion laughed. ‘‘ What a pity 
you have given up your practice! You 
might have had a call to ride a dozen 
miles to-night to visit some poor patient. 
But don’t go yet. I wouldn't refuse to 
take ina tramp on such a night as this, 
and am not inclined to let one go out. 
The young folks are having a good time, 
and moreover you must hear the rest of 
my argument. You are mistaken in your 
premises. We are zot bound to take life 
as it comes. That would mean barbarism. 
We are to improve life and all its condi- 
tions; to sweeten the bitter; to turn the 
storms into sunshine, the cold _ into 
warmth; to make the world over and 
leave it better than we find it.” 

‘¢ We can’t make over the weather.” 

‘* Yes, we can, to acertain extent. We 
may not be able to make the sun and moon 
stand still exactly after the manner of 
Joshua, —the astronomers wouldn’t allow 
us to take such liberties with their scientific 
arrangements, — but if we can devise ways 
of doing in one day the good things that 
have hitherto taken six, it amounts to 
the same thing as tying the sun to a lamp- 
post for a week. In a similar way we 
may laugh the weather to scorn, bury the 
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A BIT OF FLORIDA IN NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING. 


thermometer, and put the storms to rout. 
We have learned how to build houses that 
give us the climate of June from Novem- 
ber to May, as the room in which we are 
sitting abundantly proves. If we were in the 
balmiest county of south-western Florida, 
or in the Bermudas, we could not have a 
milder atmosphere than we have here, nor 
anything approaching such a variety of 
charms. From one side of this bright 
blaze the tropical palms look out from the 
conservatory, and we catch the fragrance 
of orange flowers, hyacinths, and japonicas ; 
and at the other, if you choose to raise the 
curtains of the circular bay, you will get 
shadowy gleams of the wintry sky, and 
hear the sleet beating against the glass. 
There hasn’t been a wintry spot in the 
house since the steam was turned on in 
November. Even the third-story pavilion 
— ‘+ the Owl’s Nest” — is fortified with 
double glass, and Frank consumes the mid- 
night, oil there without a thought of the 
thermometer. Onthe other hand, if we 
find the hot weather too uncomfortable, 
we flee to the mountains, the sea-shore, 
or to more northern regions.” 

*¢ Another modern folly,” exclaimed Dr. 


David, ‘‘to be forever roaming to and 
fro, up and down the earth, Satan-like. If 
men had been intended for migration they 
would have been furnished with wings, 
tails, and web feet.” 

‘*¢ Better than that,” pursued his brother, 
amiably, ** they are provided with brains 
from which have grown wheels within 
wheels, wings of measureless spread, and 
sails for every breeze that blows. Man zs 
a migratory animal, and a happy thing it is 
for us, although we don’t half appreciate 
our opportunities in that direction, nor, for 
that matter, ina thousand others; for, much 
as we boast of our modern improvements, 
we are, most of us, behind the age we live 
in, — that is, behind the best things in it; 
we not only fail to keep well informed of 
the minor’ special inventions and improve- 
ments that tend to make life easy and 
fruitful, but we constantly neglect even the 
old and familiar ones. Take telegraph- 
ing for instance: excepting those whose 
business requires them to use it constantly, 
there is not one man in ten, nor one woman 
in fifty, who will not, at least, hesitate 
before sending an ordinary message in 
somewhat less than no time by wire, 
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to realize what facilities 
for moving about are 
within our reach, much 
less to take advantage 
of them. But we are 
learning slowly. The 
more we travel, the ea- 
sier and cheaper it be- 
comes ; and just imagine 
what we shall do when 
men are transported as 


























cheaply as cattle and 
other freight are now; 
when it will cost no 
more to carry a man 
from Boston to Chicago 
than it now costs to bring 
two hundred pounds of 
grain from the Missis- 
sippi Valley to New 
England, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of fifty 
cents; even if it costs a 
dollar, that won’t pre- 
vent our taking a run 
out West occasionally ! 
This is the way the 
ends of the earth are to 
be brought together ; not 
by a literal collapse of 
the shell, but by prac- 


























THE STAGE FOR THE FIRST ACT. 


instead of by the more tedious and trouble- 
some mail-bag, even when it is perfectly 
evident that the advantage of the swifter 
and surer method, small as it may be, will 
greatly outweigh the slight additional cost. 
As for traveling, of course we travel! 
Why shouldn’t we, when, as often hap- 
pens, it is easier, pleasanter, safer, and 
cheaper than staying athome? When I 
can take my entire family and my most 
cherished household goods in a small port- 
able palace, and carry them away from the 
burning, blasting heats of summer to a 
land of cool comfort and health; when, 
for business purposes, space is annihilated, 
and I am as near the centre of the universe 
when I stand like a butterfly on the rim 
of the wheel as when I am clinging to the 
hub, like a tree-toad, —why must I plant 
myself, like a telegraph pole or a tomb- 
stone, and never stir from the spot where 
I was born? No, sir! we have scarcely 
began to understand our opportunities, or 


tically annihilating the 
middle distance. Like- 
wise the valleys are to 
be exalted and the hills 
laid low, not by putting 
the globe into a turning- 
lathe and smoothing off its roughness, but 
by making the journey between the bottom 
of the deepest vales and the tops of the 
tallest peaks as easy as trundling a tricycle 
along a level macadam.” 

‘* And when all the inhabitants of the 
earth have been set in motion,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘ turned into wandering Arabs, 
perennial tramps and vagabonds, what will 
become of the domestic life you are so fond 
of extolling as the very foundation of 
human society, the crowning glory of civili- 
zation?” 

‘* Its value will be doubled, for we shall 
all have two homes instead of one ; that is, 
we of the temperate zones: one for cold 
weather and one for warm.” 

‘* But that is the very thing you never 
have. Your summer outings amount to 
nothing — less than nothing in a domestic 
way. You roam about from one resort to 
another, chasing the same disagreeable, 
restless, homeless people from Saratoga to 
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Newport, from Newport to Old Orchard, 
from Old Orchard to the Mountains ; flee- 
ing from the brass bands to the wilderness, 
from society to solitude. Climbing one 
mountain after another, bathing and burn- 
ing along all the beaches from Cape May 
to Cape Sable, losing all sense of home 
and relish for its charms, and returning, 
when the leaves begin to fall, like spent 
prodigals, depleted in mind, body, and purse. 
If you insist upon tearing yourselves up 
by the roots every year, why not finda con- 
genial, fertile field to which you can be 
transported without wasteful experimen ts, 
and with the least possible interruption of 
home life?” 

‘*T agree to that heartily,” said Mr. 
Mullion, who never failed to discover the 
stratum of good sense that was sure to un- 
derlie his brother’s tirade. ‘*I agree to 
that. Travel for the sake of seeing new 
people and places, of making acquaintance 
with the world at large isone thing. Going 
quietly to a summer home which will afford 
a change of climate and surroundings, and 
give the rest and recuperation that come 
from such change, is quite another.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Mrs. Mullion, who had 
been a quiet listener to the conversation, 


‘* and going about to different places year af- 
ter year, as we are in the habit of doing, is 
neither the one thing nor the other. Brother 


David is quite right. We ought to 
have a permanent summer home, 
or at least one that shall be perma- 
nent, while the children are grow- 
ing up; but how can we possibly 
decide where to go?” 

** Let us hold a family council 
here and now for that very pur- 
pose. Of course the young folks 
must be allowed a voice in the 
matter, for it concerns them quite 
as much as ourselves.” 

Accordingly, they were sum- 
moned from the music-room ; Mrs. 
Mullion laid aside her work, and 
the children were glad to leave 
their small games for the larger one of 
building an air-castle for the coming sum- 
mer. 
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Clearly enough, the successful disposing 
of such a family, even for a few months, 
was no trifling affair. There were Mr. and 
Mrs. Mullion, Frank, the oldest son, one 
year out of college and working with his 
father, Grace and Gertrude, young ladies 
on the sunny side of twenty,— if there is 
any doubt as to which side that is, all the 
better ;— then came Rufus, Richard, and 
Roger, the latter called ‘* Bob” for short ; 
all three collectively, but inaccurately, de- 
signated ‘the little boys;” and last, and 
mightiest of all, in her way, Mabel, the 
six-year-old ‘* baby.” ‘* Uncle David’s” two 
sons, Fred and Philip, were respectively 
a year older and a year younger than their 
cousin Frank, and their sister Maggie was 
between Grace and Gertrude. Besides 
these there were Miss Clinton, Mabel’s 


governess, who always appeared as one of 
the family, and Aunt Mary, an older sister 
of Mr. Mullion, and the Doctor. 
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CHAPTER II.— THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 


HEN the commotion 
that followed the en- 
trance of the young 
people had subsided, 
and the children had 
arranged themselves 
according to their pe- 
culiar notions of com- 

fort, their father explained that they were 
to choose a place for a summer home. 

‘*In former years,” said he, ‘* we have 
changed from one place to another, going 
sometimes to the sea-shore and sometimes 
to the mountains. Your mother and Uncle 
David think it will be best to fix upon one 
place and go there every year. We all 
remember where we have been during the 
past few years. Now, which of these places 
shall we choose?” 

‘** None of ’em,” said Bob, promptly, his 
random shots being commonly more accu- 
rate than those of more deliberate aim. 

‘* Where is Aunt Mary?” inquired Ger- 
trude. ‘+ We couldn’t decide without con- 
sulting her.” 

‘* No, indeed ; nor wouldn’t if we could.” 

‘¢ She is in the library with Miss Clinton. 
Rufus, run and call them both.” 

Rufus ran as directed, and returned im- 
mediately, followed by his father’s sister 
and the governess. Aunt Mary was a per- 
son of few words. ‘*‘ What now?” she 
inquired. 

The situation was explained to her, and 
Mrs. Mullion ran over the principal places 
they had visited. Instinctively and from 
long habit, the entire family waited for 
Aunt Mary’s verdict. It was de- 
livered promptly. 

‘¢ None of them will suit us.” 

Whereat Bob gave a triumphant 
bark at this confirmation of his wis- 
dom, and she continued: ‘* Not one. 
We have tried a few of them a sec- 
ond time and thought ourselves fool- 
ish for doing so.” Aunt Mary sat 
very erect, and no one ventured to 
gainsay her. 

*¢ Why not go back into the coun- 
try to some farm-house,” suggested Ger- 
trude, ‘‘ where we could have’? — 

*¢ Oh, yes,” interrupted Maggie. ‘* We 
know all about that; where the butter is 
all solid gold, the milk sweet cream, and 
the hens rival the famous fowl of Old 
Grimes; where the omelets are hot, and 
light, and golden, the rolls are whiter than 
the napkins, the juicy steak is always done 
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to a turn, whatever that may be, and some- 
thing or other is always crisp, and brown, 
and tender.” 

‘¢Perhaps you refer to the farmer's 
daughters,” said George. 

‘¢And where the trout-brooks are all 
posted or dried up, — most generally both,” 
said Rufe, ruefully, remembering former 
experiences ; ‘*‘ and you can’t catch a chip- 
munk or borrow a blue-jay’s egg but some- 
body will pounce upon you.” 

‘s Yes, and where the roads are all so 
sandy, or so rocky, or so something or 
other you can’t no more ride a bicycle than 
—than nothing at all,” said Bob, strong 
in his negatives, but weak in his compari- 
sons. ‘* I’d a great sight rather go to the 
sea-shore, because there aint no laws that 
I ever heard of against fishing in the 
ocean, and the beaches are just splendid 
for wheeling,— that is, some of them are 
when the sand aint too soft.” 

*¢ You are right about one thing, Bob,” 
said his father; ‘‘ country roads are com- 
monly a_ severe trial to body and soul. 
The most of them are no better than cart 
paths; long lines of parallel ruts inter- 
rupted by loose stones and frequent trans- 
verse barricades, called, in the vernacular, 
‘ Thank-y ou-ma’ams.’ ” 

‘¢ Very appropriately, too,” said Maggie. 
**Because, after getting safely over one, 
devout people always return thanks for 
having escaped without breaking their 
necks.” 

** Many of 
these farmer’s 
houses 
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seem to be most charmingly situated, and 
to have plenty of house-room,” said Mrs. 
Mullion; and it would be easy to make 
them exceedingly attractive to summer 
boarders. In many cases the addition 
of broad but simple piazzas, which the 
farmers could build themselves with but 
very little actual outlay, would change 
their character completely, and give, what 
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summer boarders most desire, plenty of 
room for out-door living, and a cheerful, 
hospitable appearance. The Rockwells 
transformed their old house in Berkshire by 
putting up rough cedar frames covered with 
great awnings of common white duck, bor- 
dered with bed-ticking.” 

‘Very likely,” said Aunt Mary; ‘‘ but 


the retirement of an agricultural region 
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Instead of taking the whole family on 
what would be an expensive, if not an end- 
less expedition, as chairman of this meet- 
ing, I will appoint Aunt Mary, Uncle 
David, and Bob a committee of three to 
examine the most eligible situations, and 
send for the remainder of the tribe when 
they have found a place that seems likely 
to prove satisfactory.” 


AN OLD RESIDENT. 


isn’t adapted to this family. We are too 
fond of our fellow-men and other worldly 
vanities to go into voluntary exile even for 
a few months. Brother David, shall you 
take a vacation next summer?” 

‘* Not unless I find it necessary to make 
myself miserable in order to enjoy life, 
and to tire myself out in the pursuit 
of rest. Maggie and Phil will contribute 
their company. Fred will join you if 
you are within reach, when I can spare 
him. As for myself I can only give you 
my advice and my blessing.” 

‘‘The blessing will keep; give us the 
advice now.” 

‘* Spend one season in finding the right 
place. When you have found it build 
such a house as you want to live in, two, 
three, or four months of the year, and 
make an end of this insane rushing from 
Maine to Georgia, putting up with dis- 
comforts that would make you sick at 
home, paying double prices for everything 
you have, and compelled to buy six times 
as much as you want in order to get what 
little you need. Come, children, it is 
time to go home.” 

‘*Wait a moment! Before we adjourn, 
let me offer an amendment to your advice. 


‘¢ Are we to be hampered with instruc- 
tions?” 

‘* Not in the least. Whatever you, and 
David, — and Bob, of course, — bid 
us, that we will observe and do; only, 
if, after a fair trial, we find your Arcadia, 
Sybaris, Atlantis, Mount Glorification, or 
whatever it may be, unsatisfactory, we 
reserve the right to move on.” 

Just at that moment .Mabel, who had 
gone to sleep on the seat under the stairs, 
with her head in Miss Clinton’s lap, 
rolled off on to the floor, and awoke with a 
resounding scream, and the huge fore-stick 
lying across the andirons broke in two, 
discharging an avalanche of burning coals 
upon the hearth. The three small boys 
sprang to the rescue, knocking down the 
shovel and tongs ; and, simultaneously with 
all this, the brass knocker that hung on the 
front door, rather for ornament than for use, 
lent itself to a loud but irregular appeal for 
somebody’s admittance. 

Without waiting for the butler, two of 
the young men hastily threw open the 
inner vestibule doors, and, drawing the 
bolts of one of the outer folds, were them- 
selves almost thrown down by the violence 
with which it flew inward, under the com- 
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bined pressure of the gale from the north- 
east and the heavy weight of a man, who, 
as soon as it gave way, staggered across 
the vestibule into the sitting-room, and, 
clutching at the crimson curtains, fell flat 
upon the floor. He might have been a last 
year’s scarecrow, or the Wandering Jew, 
so completely were his form and identity 
concealed by his rough wrappings, and 
the snow that clung in frozen masses to his 
beard, his hair, and his clothing. The 
snow quickly dissolved in the warm room, 
revealing more plainly the dilapidated con- 
dition of his garments, and on his face the 
ghastly pallor ofa genuine fainting fit. Very 
soon, inresponse to the prompt remedies of 
the doctor, he began to revive, instinctively 
raising his hand to his head in search of 
the hat that had apparently blown off long 
before. As his consciousness came back, 
and he was, with some assistance, able to 
sit up on the rug and look about the room, 
Miss Clinton, hastily remarking that Mabel 
should have been in bed an hour ago, took 
herself and her charge up stairs. Pres- 
ently the stranger tried to rise to his feet, 
but only succeeded in toppling himself 
over. Being righted, he asked, with hesi- 
tating and indistinct utterance, ‘Is this 
er hotel?” 
The assurance that it was not failed to 


gazing intently at the bloody scratches with 
which it was disfigured, but evidently still 
unable to comprehend the situation. All 
at once he straightened up, looked at Aunt 
Mary, and made as dignified a bow as pos- 
sible for a man sitting on the floor. Her 
response was concise and explicit : — 

**Drunk!” said she, and turned away, 
unmindful of the amazed stare with which 
she was regarded by the object of her con- 
tempt. But the doctor once more felt his 
pulse, shook his head gravely, and said 
nothing. 

** S’pose — you’re all — full,” said the 
vagrant, deliberately surveying the group 
of faces around him, and again making an 
ineffectual effort torise. ‘‘’f that’s the case, 
nothing for me todo but — get out. Heard 
that before to-night.” 

** No,” said Mr. Mullion, who had been 
watching him closely since Miss Clinton’s 
abrupt departure, and had discovered that 
neither his form, features, nor clothing, dis- 
figured and disreputable as they appeared 
at present, were of the kind that appertain 
to the professional tramp. ‘* No,” said he, 
‘*¢ we will find a place for you. You can 
stay here to-night.” 

*¢ Yes, and have the house burglarized 
and burned down over your heads before 
morning,” muttered the doctor, who would 
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convince him, and he continued, argu- 
mentatively : — 

** Awful big house — must be hotel — 
down street — turn corner — first right 
hand — there you be ;” holding up a comely 
and muscular but extremely dirty left hand 
by way of proving his correctness, then 


have been furiously indignant if his brother 
had intimated any less humane disposition 
of their unexpected guest. ‘* Better let 
him go home with me.” 

‘* Philo,” Aunt Mary called from the 
upper hall, «‘ if you are going to keep that 
person over night put him into the room 















behind the nursery. It is warm, and James 
can take care of him if he needs anything.” 

Aunt Mary had spoken; the wayfaring 
man was taken to the comfortable room 
back of the nursery. Then the doctor’s 
folks went home, the small boys went to 
bed, the older members of the family fol- 
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lowed, and the wild March wind shrieked 
and howled above the chimney-tops, shook 
the shivering limbs of the trees, hurled the 
snow and sleet against the window-panes, 
and neither knew nor cared what was 
hidden beneath the roof it was trying so 
hard to blow away. 





E. C. Gardner. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 


THE preservation of the Adirondack for- 
ests involves an economic question of great 
public interest to the people of New York. 
These forests, or their remnants, cover the 
high and broken Adirondack plateau ; —a 
region of heavy rain-fall, low mean annual 
temperature, and poorandbarren soil. This 
region, which embraces all the country 
from the shores of Lake Champlain to the 
valley of the Black river on the west, and 
from the Mohawk, north to the St. Law- 
rence plain, is a great natural reservoir, from 
which flow the principal streams of the 
State. 

The Adirondack forests have three distinct 
and valid claims for care and consideration 
at the hands of the public. The first of 
these, and the most important, is this: 
Forests retard evaporation from the surface 
of the ground, and thus store up and hold 
the moisture discharged from clouds, and 
furnish rivers a constant and regular supply 
of water. It is important, therefore, that 
high and broken ground, where the precipi- 
tation of moisture is always greater than at 
the sea-level, and where great rivers taketheir 
rise, should be permanently covered with 
forests. The chief argument for the pres- 
ervation of the Adirondack forests must 
rest upon the fact that they are necessary to 
the existence of many important streams 
which head among them, and which will 
be seriously injured, and perhaps ruined by 
the denudation of their water-sheds. The 
Adirondack rivers already feel the effects of 
forest destruction in increasing freshets and 
diminished summer water-supply. Many 
of the small streams disappear entirely 
every year; and it is evident that if the 
devastation which has already turned large 
areas about the borders of the forest into 
dangerous deserts is allowed to extend to 
the slopes of the higher mountains, serious 
consequences must ensue from the ruin of 


great rivers of widespread and far-reach- 
ing influence. 

These forests should be preserved for 
their influence upon the flow of the rivers 
of the State, if for no other reason; and 
this in itself is a matter of such great and 
vital importance that it is hardly necessary 
to mention any others. There are, how- 
ever, two excellent additional economic 
reasons why all of that portion of northern 
New York which is occupied by the 
Adirondacks plateau should be kept as a 
great forest. It is adapted by nature to 
produce forests and nothing else. It is 
unfit for agriculture, and all attempts to 
make of it a farming or grazing country 
have resulted in disastrous failure. The 
cold and barren soil refuses to produce 
more than one or two scanty crops; and 
starvation soon drives the settler to seek 
fresh fields of operation. It is a forest 
region, and nothing else, and as a forest 
region, so long as the forests are protected 
from fire, —their worst enemy, —it is of 
immense value to the community. 

These forests make the whole region 
pleasant and attractive, and draw to it 
every year thousands of visitors or travelers 
who spend there, in the aggregate, large 
sums of money, and give employment to 
whole communities, who are supported in 
caring for the tourists who visit this region 
for rest and recreation, or to enjoy the 
forests and what the forest can give them. 

If these forests, however, are allowed to 
perish, and the devastation of the borders 
extends over the whole region, the Adi- 
rondacks will cease to be a great summer 
resort; the public will lose the benefit of a 
health and pleasure resting-place hardly 
surpassed in the United States in beauty, 
accessibility, and extent; a great and per- 
manent industry capable of vast future 
development will be irrevocably ruined, 
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and the persons who conduct it will be 
forced to find other occupations. 

The third claim of the Adirondack forests 
for preservation is, also, in a purely eco- 
nomic sense, well founded. 

The lumber-product of this region is 
considerable; it depends, of course, upon 
the continuance of the forests. If they are 
allowed to burn up, and the soil which 
supports them is destroyed, there will be 
no more lumber manufactured in northern 
New York, the general lumber supply of 
the country will be reduced, and a consid- 
erable population who are now supported 
by preparing for market the products of 
the Adirondack forests will be deprived of 
their means of existence. 

There are, therefore, three reasons, look- 
ing at this matter from a purely business 
point of view, why these forests should be 
preserved. They protect rivers necessary 
for the commercial prosperity of the State ; 
they attract visitors, who bring money into 
the State, and so give employment to a 
large population, and they produce lumber 
needed by the community, and which, in 
the production, gives employment to many 
men. 

It is easy to show why the Adirondack 
forests should be preserved. It is a much 
more difficult, matter to inaugurate and put 
into execution any system for accomplishing 
this result. The greatest difficulty which 
stands in the way of forest preservation in 
this particular region is found in the 
apathy and ignorance of its inhabitants in 
regard to the value of the forests to them- 
selves asa community. They have gone 
on for years seeing the forests burn up 
before their eyes, without protest and 
without effort to stop the devastations until 
it has become a matter of course for them 
to look upon forest destruction as inevitable. 
They do not realize that these forests are 
all they possess in the world; that the 
prosperity of the entire community is 
dependent upon them ; and that, as a com- 
munity, they must perish with the forests. 
The lumbermen cannot believe that these 
forests can be made perpetually productive 
under a system of selection in cutting, and 
that unless such a system is introduced 
their entire productive capacity will be 
destroyed. The owners of the hotels, the 
guides, boatmen, and teamsters, the army 
of men who look after the summer tourists, 
do not realize that it is the forests, and the 
forests only, which make the Adirondacks 
pleasant, and that when the forests are all 
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burned up there will be no more travelers 
to take care of, and that their occupation 
will be gone. If the people who own the 
forests, and those who live upon them, could 
be made to understand their dependence 
upon them it would not be difficult to 
build up, upon local public sentiment, an 
effective system of forest management and 
protection. The first efforts of those per- 
sons who desire the preservation of these 
forests will be wisely devoted to increasing 
the knowledge and arousing the interest of 
the inhabitants of northern New York in 
their forests. They, next to the population 
living on the shores of the Hudson river, 
are most interested in their preservation. 
Knowledge of this sort comes slowly to a 
conimunity ; too often it comes too late. 
Fortunately, in this case, the State of New 
York is already in possession of a con- 
siderable part of these forests. It is easier 
for a State than it is for an individual to 
inaugurate and execute a system of control 
intended to develop and perpetuate the 
forest ; and if sucha system can be adopted 
for the care of these State lands, it will at 
least remove them from immediate danger, 
and gradually, it is to be hoped, bring 
about the introduction of better methods 
of forest management upon the neighboring 
lands of individuals. 

New York already owns great forests 
extending over and protecting the water- 
sheds of rivers of the greatest commercial 
importance. It is, therefore, in an excep- 
tional position for testing the possibility of 
State forest management. The experiment 
can be made without any great outlay of 
money and without inflicting injury upon 
invested rights of any sort. If forest pro- 
tection in the Adirondack region can be 
made successful, the material prosperity of 
the State will be increased, and the result 
will be felt from one end of the continent 
to the other. 

The Adirondack forest is the arena where 
the future of the forests of the country will 
be decided. If they cannot be preserved it 
is useless to hope that scientific forest 
management can be adopted, during this 
generation, at least, in any part of the United 
States. The question is one of national im- 
port, and the action of the present Legis- 
lature of New York in this matter will be 
watched with deep interest by all persons 
who have the future prosperity of the 
country at heart. 


C. S. Sargent. 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, February, 1885. 
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I have been a practical horticulturist for 
over twenty years, and know by experience 
that disastrous droughts occur with increas- 
ing frequency as the country is denuded 
of trees. Toa lover and student of nature 
it is scarcely possible to understand how 
even a pot-house politician can be so short- 
sighted and utterly reckless in regard to 
the future of the country as to be indif- 
ferent to the wasting of our forests. 
Certainly those who have the interests of 
the State at heart should not neglect the plain 
and imperative duty of preserving large 
tracts of woodland as reservoirs of moist- 
ure. I truly believe that destructive forest 
fires will prove more disastrous in the end 
than conflagrations in cities; for, after all, 
cities depend on the country. I believe that 
the simple law of self-preservation should 
lead the State to make ample provision 
to cope with this consuming: element, and 
that stolid, ignorant men, whose one 
principle of action is, ‘* After me the 
flood,” should be met with stern, definite 
law in their disposition, like the locusts of 
Egypt, to destroy every green thing. The 
time will come when we shall learn that 
not only must mountain forests be preserved, 
but good arable land given up to groves, 
in order to secure the rain-fall essential to 
our crops. 


#. FP. Roe. 
CoRNWALL-ON-THE-Hupson, NEw York, Feb. 10, 1885. 


You have my hearty sympathy in your 
efforts to stay the hand of the destroyer in 


the Adirondack forests. We are perhaps 
the most wantonly destructive people under 
the sun. We sweep away vast forests 
without a moment’s thought of the dele- 
terious effect upon our rivers and water- 
courses. 

I read in Herodotus that the ancient 
Persians held rivers in such veneration 
that they would not even wash their hands 
in them or spit inthem for fear of currupt- 
ing them. We not only empty all our 
mountains of filth in them, but we throttle 
them, cut them off in their sources, by 
stripping the land of its forest covering. 
The land in the Adirondack wilderness is 
comparatively worthless for agricultural 
purposes, and the destruction of its forests 
would be an irreparable injury to the State, 
as well as a blot upon the face of the earth. 


John Burroughs. 


Wsst Park, NEw York, Feb. 9, 1885. 
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This matter is one not of local, but of 
national importance. In my judgment, the 
State of New York could better afford, as 
a mere matter of physical prosperity, to let 
its great city be burned flat to the ground, 
from the Battery to the Harlem, than to let 
the Adirondack hills be stripped of their 
covering. If New York city were totally 
destroyed by fire to-day, its imperial 
mastery of American commerce would 
cause it to be rebuilt, fairer and larger 
than ever, within the space of ten years, 
as, indeed, Chicago has been after its great 
wreck. But no man can estimate the 
extent or the duration of the calamities. 
that would spring from the destruction of 
these forests by the greed of lumber 
speculators 

Francis A. Walker. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Boston, Jan. 31, 188s. 


The preservation of forests is one of 
those duties which only the very thoughtful 
and provident are likely to urge. The 
thoughtless, who form the bulk of the 
community, are always ready to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. The idea 
of present gain absorbs them. Their 
intense selfishness cries, ‘‘ After me, the 
deluge ;” and the few who call for a helpful 
consideration of the future are seldom 
heard. What is the advantage of health 
and comfort for posterity to the man who 
can sell his wood on his acres for a thousand 
dollars? All the blessings of life to innu- 
merable families kick the beam on his 
balance when that thousand-dollar bill is 
placed on the other scale. Legislation in 
this direction of Providence is therefore 
always slow, and they who seek it have a 
very severe task. They are the few fanatics 
who believe in the golden rule and also in 
common-sense. They are, nevertheless. 
the few fanatics who salt this world from 
corruption and perdition. 

Any observing and well-informed man 
must see that the Adirondack region is a 
magnificent reservoir of health, for the 
valleys of the Mohawk and Hudson, sup- 
ply water both for the rivers and for 
the rain-fall.. It is, moreover, a sanitarium 
for refugees from city heats and business 
cares, readily accessible from some of the 
largest centers of busy life. If the forests 
of the Adirondacks be removed, all this 
priceless advantage is gone. Agriculture, 
commerce, and the public health will all 
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suffer over an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of four 
millions. The work of stripping the 
mountains has begun and has advanced. 
Now is the moment to save this source of 
health and wealth. Laws restraining the 
vandalism should at once be passed by the 
New York Legislature. Most effective 
penalties should be attached to their 
breach. The higher power should in- 
terfere and make private gains subordinate 
to the public welfare. Only in this way 
can the prospective stoppage of mills, 
drying up of rivers, parching of the soil, 
failure of crops, contraction of commerce, 
spread of malaria, and increase of the 
death-rate be avoided. Will the Legislature 
of New York be wise — or otherwise? 


Howard Crosby. 


NEw York, Feb. 5, 1885. 





I am glad that you mean to draw atten- 
tion to the necessity of protecting the 
Adirondack forests. All forests covering 
the regions where the great rivers of the 
country take their rise ought to be care- 
fully preserved. Most of our large streams 
have their sources in one or more States or 
Territories, and traverse several others on 
their way to the sea. These latter have a 
deep interest in preserving the sources un- 
impaired, but they have not the power, 
since the region is out of their jurisdiction. 
The central government may, therefore, 
reasonably be called upon to interpose for 
their relief. In New York the case is dif- 
ferent. Not only the sources of the Hud- 
son, but its entire course, lie within her 
territory, so that her future is in her own 
hands. If she wishes to secure an even 
and moderate flow of waters in that im- 
portant stream she will carefully watch 
over the forests where it springs; if she 
wishes to see it capricious, fitful, and 
dangerous, now swelling with freshets and 
now dwindling into a scanty current, a peril 
in the spring floods, and robbed of half its 
value in the summer droughts, she will 
abandon the Adirondacks to be laid bare 
by fire and the axe. Considered as a 
measure of practical utility, the preserva- 
tion of the forests that shelter the sources 
of the Hudson calls imperatively for legis- 
lative attention. Considered as a matter 
of feeling and taste, none but the dullest 
materialism can be indifferent to it. 


Francts Parkman. 


BosTon, Feb. 5, 1885. 
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Kings and noblemen are accustomed to 
have sanitariums and retreats, and why 
should not the people? Especially why not 
if a great water-way of commerce will 
thereby be made more serviceable? If the 
great State of New York can and will do 
for its citizens and those of the neighbor- 
ing States what the General Government 
is doing for the whole country, but more 
especially for the West, it will be an honor 
to the State and a benefit for all time. 


Mark Hopkins. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS, Feb. 9, 1885. 





I beg leave to say that Iam too much 
occupied with public business to express at 
any length the views I entertain in regard 
to the preservation of the Adirondack 
forests. The discussion of the subject, 
however, which has taken place in the 
public journals, and in the official reports 
which have been printed from time to time, 
leave no doubt in my mind that the State 
of New York ought to take prompt and 
efficient steps to prevent the further de- 
struction of the trees, and to guard its 
property in such wise as will make it of 
value to the State not only as a sanitarium 
and a pleasure-ground, but as the source 
of its water supply for the Erie canal. I 
am in full sympathy with the efforts which 
have been made to this end, and regret 
that I have not been able to take an active 
part in the movement for the preservation 
of a domain so fortunately situated for the 
recreation of our citizens. 


Abram §. Hewitt. 


HousE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 5, 1885. 


Under certain circumstances, it is the 
plain duty of the government of a State to 
make efficient arrangements for the pres- 
ervation and regulation of forests. The 
grounds of this duty are the same with 
those on which rest the duties of preparing 
to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, 
restrict crime, limit epidemics, or other- 
wise guard citizens from evils with which 
it is impracticable for them to contend 
privately by voluntary association or with- 
out scientific guidance. 

The time has come when this duty 
should be accepted by the State of New 
York with respect to the Adirondack 
forests. The means now proposed for the 
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purpose have been well considered, and 
are moderate and economical. 

The profit to the State that will zzcédent- 
ally result from preserving and enlarging 
the value of the region as a resort for rec- 
reation and health will be of constantly 
increasing importance. 

The adoption of the measure will be a 
step in civilization for which the time is 
ripe. 

Frederick Law Olmsted. 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, Jan. 31, 1885. 


I am in hearty accord with the measures 
on foot for the preservation of the forests 
of the Adirondack. 

While I have never visited them as yet, 
I have many friends accustomed to do so, 
and have heard their glowing accounts of 
the healthfulness and pleasures of that vast 
region. 

I have not the time, however, to furnish 
you more in detail my views on the subject, 
as requested in your letter. 


E. G. Lapham. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 9, 1885. 


The Adirondack forests are invaluable, in 
my judgment, not merely because they 
supply lumber, but because they furnish 
sanitary elements indispensable to New 
York State. Outside of the question of 
using the forests for a grand respite for 
wearied people from the cities, my obser- 
vation in foreign countries, notably along 
the Mediterranean, and most especially in 
Spain, Judea, and Asia Minor, leads me 
to believe that the denuding of the land of 
timber is a sure way to invite barbarism, 
unthriftiness, and every element that belongs 
to a laggard people. Every fiber that 
grows in our forests, therefore, particularly 
in New York, is indispensable to health, 
to navigation, to comfort, and delectation. 


S. S. Cox. 
HovussE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 5, 1885. 


I have some very clear and strong 
convictions on the subject of forestry 
laws : — 

1. We are destroying our timber at a 
frightful rate, mortgaging our future, and 
foreclosing the mortgage, and living on our 
children, by our extravagance and unwisdom. 
By our absurd tariff on foreigh lumber we 
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are actually giving a premium to men to 
cut down what we ought to be trying to 
save. The first thing for us to do is to 
admit lumber free of duty. Now we can 
take Canadian lumber and put our own 
price upon it; if we wait until we have 
exhausted our own forests, we must buy it 
at the seller’s price. 

2. It is impossible for the government, 
either State or National, to purchase the 
timber lands, and so secure their pres- 
ervation. It may be wise for New York 
to buy enough for the great park in the 
Adirondacks, though I confess myself in 
doubt about such a policy. At all events, 
this will not be a cure for the present evil. 
We must abandon totally, as we have 
already abandoned in part, the notion that 
a man may do what he will with his own ; 
we must recognize the truth that the rights 
of society are the supreme rights, and 
that, as we may and do prohibit the shoot- 
ing of game in certain seasons, in order 
that we may preserve game, so we may 
prohibit the cutting of timber, except under 
restrictions and limitations as to size and 
proportion, etc. In order that we may 
protect our forests I would have every State 
appoint a forestry commission, with power 
to make, or at all events to devise and 
submit to the legislature, rules for the reg- 
ulation of timber-cutting and the pres- 
ervation of forests, equally applicable to 
private and public lands ; and I would have 
a ‘forest warden” or ‘* wardens” ap- 
pointed, as we now have game constables, 
to enforce these regulations and_ prohi- 
bitions. 

3. There should be some comity and 
conjoint action between the States, or else 
action by the National Government; and 
this would require, I suppose, a constitu- 
tional amendment. At present, the reckless 
destruction of the forests in the Alleghanies 
in Pennsylvania threatens the whole valley 
of the Ohio with alternate flood and 
drought, and only by some conjoint action 
can this evil, inflicted on one State by the 
selfishness or folly of another, be prevented, 
or even checked. 

I am very glad you are taking this matter 
up, and I wish it were possible for me to 
render you more efficient service. 


Lyman Abbott. 
New YorK Ciry, Feb. 7, 1885. 


I am glad of the opportunity to express 
my hope that the Adirondacks will never 
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be interfered with by the worshippers of 
real estate and manufactories. To cut 
down those forests would not make a single 
poor man less poor; but it would seriously 
and permanently impoverish a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of this country ; 
and the wealth of which it would deprive 
them is wealth of a kind more valuable 
than can be expressed in terms of dollars 
and cents. The mere knowledge that such 
a place as the Adirondacks had ceased to 
exist would be a cause of genuine sorrow 
even to those who had never personally 
enjoyed the pleasure and refreshment of 
being there. The spirit which would 
destroy these splendid regions is a squalid 
and unhandsome spirit, which, should it 
be indulged, will reflect lasting discredit 
upon our country. Europe might well 
ask whether America be not large enough, 
morally as well as physically, to forbear 
to perpetrate so short-sighted and stupid an 
outrage as this. No true American will 
give his support to such a scheme; and I 
cannot but think that it would meet with 
a veto practically unanimous could means 
of giving expression to the popular opinion 
be devised. I myself have never visited 
the Adirondack region, and may, perhaps, 
never find an opportunity to do so; and it 


is not on my own account that I speak, but 
in behalf of the commonwealth, the com- 
mon health, and of the posterity for whose 
sake we exist. 


julian Hawthorne. 


Sac Harpor, NEw York, Feb. 1, 1885. 


There exist the strongest economic rea- 
sons why the great forests of the Adirondack 
region should be preserved: they are the 
magnets of clouds, the regulators of storms, 
a reservoir of rains, and a rush of streams ; 
they should be protected as a perpetual 
source of lumber supply, as well as a 
guard against extensive climatic changes, 
terrible freshets and terrible droughts, 
which are known to be the disastrous 
results of the destruction of forests in some 
other parts of the world. But they have 
higher than mere material uses; and we 
should urge the preservation of that vast 
natural park, with all its wildness and 
beauty, for the sake of health and sanity, 
for symbol and inspiration, for rest and 
refreshment to the souls of weary men. 


J. T. Trowbridge. 


ARLINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, Feb. 10, 1885. 
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I am not at all certain that a legislative 
body in this country is insensible to an 
appeal to sentiment, although it is generally 
supposed to be. Probably it would often 
like an excuse for yielding to sentimental 
considerations; and in the case of the 
Adirondacks it has an excuse of the best 
sort. 

Any legislator who has ever taken his 
vacation in the northern woods— if he was 
not on a lumber errand— would no doubt 
vote to keep that fascinating and agricult- 
urally worthless domain for his and the 
people’s pleasure. He would say that the 
pleasure and the health to be got out of it 
were advantages outweighing any practical 
one to which the destruction of these 
forests asa pleasure-ground could lead ; but 
when the so-called practical people accuse 
him of being influenced by sentiment, he is 
very glad to be able to show them by figures 
and calculations that the destruction of the 
Adirondack woods would be a pecuniary 
calamity. In short, that it is not a mere 
matter of trout-fishing and deer-stalking 
and weak-lung nursing, but that these great 
forests are necessary to the physical pros- 
perity of New York. 

The Adirondack forest is the great 
sponge which gathers and holds moisture, 
regulates climate, and prevents sudden and 
violent changes ; but it is very fortunate for 
all this part of the country that there is a 
vast region of swamps and mountains, 
practically useless for settlement (in com- 
parison with other lands). And we are just 
apprehending the many parts it plays in the 
economy of nature. 

As a frequenter of the Adirondacks, for 
a good many years, I feel very strongly 
the devastation that has been wrought 
there by the recklessness of men, and the 
necessity of protection by State authority. 
The lumbermen, by damming the outlets 
of the lakes and flooding standing timber, 
have made a considerable portion of the 
Saranac country ghastly. But hunters and 
fishers and pleasure-seckers need looking 
after as well as the lumbermen. Many of 
the destructive fires are set going by the 
carelessness of hunting and camping par- 
ties; and some of the most lovely lakes in 
the world (lakes that for beauty of shore 
and contour of the surrounding hills, that 
is for artistic qualities, have no equal in 
Switzerland or England) have been almost 
ruined in appearance by camping-parties, 
who have peeled the spruces for shanty cov- 
ers, and slashed among the woods for fuel. 
This work of devastation will go on. 
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Private ownership will not protect the 
beauty or the sanitary use of these forests. 
The State must interfere ; and it cannot do 
so too soon. 

Charles Dudley Warner. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUTT, Feb. 16, 1885. 


Living, as I have, for many years in the 
Adirondacks, I can testify that the dangers 
which the ruthless destruction of the forest 
threaten are not imaginary. Many a 
mountain-side has been laid bare by the 
axe and by fire since I first came; many a 
mile of arid sand, burnt stumps, and un- 
sightly bowlders are all that is now left of 
‘some of the thriftiest forest lands in this 
region; many a little stream where my 
boat once glided easily is now but a 
shallow mud-hole, or has entirely disap- 
peared; and this destruction has been 
almost entirely brought about by fire. Fire 
is the real danger which threatens, and the 
scars which the fire-fiend has left in his 
course will remain through more than one 
generation to emphasize the truth of this 
statement. Fire not only burns all the 

trees in its course but destroys also the 
' very soil from which generations of forests 
would otherwise grow. A match care- 
lessly or intentionally applied will do more 
damage than an army of lumbermen. The 
most utter indifference respecting this evil 
prevails among the people who live here, 
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and a fire, which, when it first began, could 
have been easily extinguished, will be 
allowed to burn weeks and destroy hundreds 
of acres of beautiful and valuable timber. 
The destruction thus wrought is irreparable. 
At the present rate it will not be many 
years before the glory of the Adirondacks 
will have departed and a ‘ wilderness” 
indeed be left. 
E. S. Trudeau. 


SARANAC LAKE, NEw York, Feb. 7, 1885. 


I agree with you fully as to the value of 
our forests as regards the permanent supply 
of timber, the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Hudson, and as a sanitarium and 
pleasure-ground for our people from all 
parts of the country. And I have even a 
stronger feeling as regards the forests of 
the great North-west. Nothing can exceed 
the prodigality with which we have squan- 
dered our great resources in this respect. 
Our forests altogether have yielded to the 
Government less than they could be easily 
made to yield every year for centuries, 
under any proper system of forestry. It 
is absolutely necessary that a beginning be 
made at once of a better system of care 
and of provision for replanting some of 
the denuded districts. 


Andrew D. White. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, 
IrHaca, NEw York, Feb. 13, 1885. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF A 

A winp wild and fitful, a wind which 
‘seemed to crouch low, to catch breath, and 
then dash away again, had been blowing 
across the city all night and day, bearing 
with it the exhilarating fragrance of the 
crested sea. I knew that out through our 
Golden Gate the great waves were coming 
with tireless toss, telling tales of tempest 
and trouble; and so, to watch the waters 
in their glee, I went out with a friend to 
the Cliff House. 

What a spectacle of grandeur and fasci- 
nation! We could have watched it for 
hours. We wished that every man, every 
woman, every child, in the great city at 
our backs could be there to enjoy it. We 
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felt the kisses of the spray as wave after 
wave was broken into white beauty against 


the rock whereon we stood. It roused all 
the ardor of one’s nature. What a crowd 
of memories the great throbbing sea can 
summon! Memories of acts of heroism ; 
of what its trackless highways have done 
for commerce, for civilization; of the 
nations it has married in peaceful rivalry 
and friendship; of the joys its ebbs and 
flows have made in human hearts; of the 
sorrows writ upon its maimed and 
wrinkled face; and of the kinship it 
has conquered between all peoples and 
all tongues. Great, glorious, ever-pulsing 
sea ! 
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Looking out over the wind-swept ocean 
at our feet I listened long to what is, to me, 
the saddest of all music,—the song of 
the many-voiced, complaining sea. The 
breakers thundered their story at the base 
of the Seal Rocks, seeming to sob their 
great heart away. The mournful cries of 
the sea-lions commingled with the roar, as 
they fought their way through the foam to 
a resting-place. The clouds, which had 
‘‘come in crowds, like flocks of evil 
birds,” had lent to earth and ocean the 
various dyes of their wardrobe. They 
threw down upon it the broad masses of 
their shadows as they went sweeping by. 

Not much farther from the Seal Rocks 
than a strong arm could throw a stonea 
little schooner, close-hauled on the wind, 
was battling away and making splendid 
weather of it. She was under double 
reefs, and stood up to her work like a man 
with a soul in his body, — for we know that 
there be men with souls and men without 
souls. There are ships with souls, too ,— 
ships and yachts, which act like living, 
breathing, soulful things! With quicken- 
ing pulses they respond to the master’s 
hand as they will to no other. With heart 
of pluck they do and dare, and write their 
records on the waves forever. I have seen 
them do it. I have seen them, in a fight 
with danger, conquer scofling sea and 
cruel tempest, and wrench a victory from 
Death when the rainbow of Hope spanned 
their sky of Despair. And this brave 
little schooner, dashing into the white 
teeth of the storm, set me to thinking. 
Memory was busy with old yachting ad- 
ventures. I lived over again the dear, 
dead days of the past, when there was 
scarcely a race where I wasn’t *‘ in at the 
death.”” Do you remember the motto of 
the Bothwells? It was *+ Keep tryst.” A 
good one to cherish. And so I will keep 
my ‘‘tryst,” if it will not weary your 
readers, and will tell you of one of the 
most gallant combats in deep water, be- 
tween two famous schooners, that ever 
gladdened the true yachtsman’s heart. 
These heroines of the sea have each made 
an unequal record in yachting history. 
Let me add another page to their remem- 
bered successes. Time was when their 
names were on every sailor’s lips. One 
thinks of an old ship or yacht which has 
carried him safely through warring winds 
and surges as one loves to think of a tried 
and trusted friend. She is the matchless 
mistress of the sailor’s heart. He has a 
love for every sail, for every timber, for 


_ these pleasures and dangers? 
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every plank his feet have trodden in weary 
watches by day and by night. He has love 
for the weather-worn, tattered flag which 
in the days of her youth and glory flashed 
defiance on every occasion of her treasured 
triumphs. He remembers her many a time 
in tropic seas where the Southern Cross 
was guardian and guide, where the Plei- 
ades sang sweet and low. He remembers 
how he walked the deck in the middle 
watch of the night, and whispered to her 
as if she were a living thing; and the only 
sound that broke the stillness was the creak- 
ing cordage, orthe clatter of some awakened 
sea-bird alongside, whose slumbers were 
broken as the sailor’s bride swept past. 
He remembers how, in all this eloquence ° 
of silence, he talked with her, and called 
her endearing names, as if she were a ten- 
der, voiceful, trustful woman. He remem- 
bers the long and almost hopeless days 
and nights she buffeted the pitiless billows 
which live and lie in wait and rage for 
ships and sailors around the great bleak 
capes, — huge, seething monsters in 
white agony, which threatened her; 
and how the wind lashed her, and 
wrenched her canvas from the yards; and 
how she struggled and strove, faltered 
sometimes, but never surrended! He 
remembers how, in the ‘‘fair foreign lands,”’ 
she bore proudly into port the emblem of 
his country ; that it was saluted by the sun 
of every clime, that she won _ tribute 
from all who saw her lines of beauty, her 
model of power. He remembers that for 
long years she was his idol, his queen, 
his home, the ark of his shelter. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the sailor 
loves his ship, or the master his yacht, 
when he has passed with her through all 
One of the 
schooners of which I am about to tell, 
after a career of splendid achievements, 
found a grave beneath the waves on the 
16th of December, 1872. It was then on 
a stormy night that the famous Hlezrzetta 
—the winner of the great mid-winter 
ocean yacht-race of 1866,—ended her 
course. The other still floats. Her tim- 
bers may not be quite so solid or strong as 
they were; her model has been improved 
on; her old racing-flag is torn of tempest 
and stained by nearly twenty years of ex- 
posure to sunshine and shadow. But run 
it up, —that old ragged signal, — and give 
the Vesta a chance and a wind, and in de- 
fiant beauty it will fly even now with the 
proudest. 

They never blenched, those brave old 
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boats! They once astonished the world 
with their prowess in their flight from New 
York to the Isle of Wight, England, across 
a wintry ocean. I was a participant in the 
adventure, and have already chronicled 
their daring deeds. After a battle of four- 
teen days with winds and waves, — together 
with another contestant for yachting honors, 
the leetwing, — they dropped anchor off 
Cowes on Christmas night, 1866, a greet- 
ing and present at that happy season from 
venturesome young America to British 
yachtsmen ! That race was the most daring 
in conception, the grandest in execution, 
the most beneficial in results, of any this 
world ever saw. It did much for naval 
architectural science. It did more to en- 
courage the plucky pastime of deep-water 
yachting, and to woo our yachtsmen off 
soundings, to where they had the width of 
the seas and the strength of the winds to 
revel in, than was ever done before or 
since. It made our pleasure navy recruit 
its ranks from manlier men and pluckier 
sailors. 

But to my story, which is of one of the 
the most glorious feats these two boats ever 
accomplished. It was a quick, wild dash ; 
thisrace. It was keel against center-board. 


It was fought out to the bitter end, and 


came near being a fight to the death, — on 
one side or the other — for the spirits of 
danger and disaster were abroad. This 
made it all the more interesting. It tried 
pluck and patience. The match was made 
one summer evening, during a cruise of the 
New York yacht squadron, nearly twenty 
years ago. 

The race was to be from the Sandy Hook 


light-ship, New York, to the light-ship off 


Cape May, and return, yachts to be sailed 
as their owners pleased,—that is, they 
were to carry whatever canvas they thought 
proper and could shift ballast. Thus no 
restrictions were placed on either schooner, 
which seems to me the fairer way of test- 
ing speed and weather qualities, than by 
hampering rival racers with certain regula- 
tions of the yacht-clubs. I never did be- 
lieve in handicapping horses or yachts. 
Leave them to their own powers and 
prowess. If anywhere near an age or size, 
let them run and race on their merits, and 
give God or science the credit for the vic- 
tory, as the case may be. 

When this match was made it was the 
prevailing impression that if, on the Oc- 
tober day appointed for the contest, the 
winds were moderate, the center-board 
schooner would be victor. On the con- 
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trary, should they blow in their strength, 
the keel boat was thought sure to wear the 
honors of conquest. Both were anchored 
in the Horseshoe the afternoon before the 
race. They were stripped of every super- 
fluous thing. Their boats had been left at 
Hoboken, and the davits unshipped. They 
looked clean and blood-like as thorough- 
breds. That afternoon gave little promise 
of a breeze on the eventful morrow. 

Not a cloud broke the purple and gold 
of the sunset. Several pilots who were 
supposed to be weather-wise visited our 
craft (the center-board), and prophesied 
smooth waters and gentle zephyrs; and 
one old shell-back, noted for his truthful 
predictions, gave it as his opinion that we 
‘* would have neither more nor less than a 
drifting match.” Spirits of Boreas and 
Typhon! did ye hear him and laugh? For 
on the morrow the storm was abroad on 
the waters. With the dawn came clouds. 
The wind increased steadily from the east- 
ward, until at about noon it blew a gale. 
Several big coasting-schooners sought our 
place of anchorage for a shelter. Soon we 
were surrounded by a fleet of them. And 
this prominent fact made it indisputable to 
our sharpened senses that there was to be 
trouble ahead if the race were run. The 
old salts who had predicted a drifting 
match now declared it would be hazard- 
ous to start. They begged us not to think 
of such a thing. 

However, the match was made. It was 
‘play or pay.” If no compromise was 
effected, start we must. A steam-tug came 
alongside at 11 A.M., bearing the owners 
of the rival yachts and friends (fellows 
who loved still-water steam-yachting) , who 
had come to see us off. Neither of the re- 
spective owners being inclined to ‘* back 
down,” it was determined to go. It really 
now came to be a question of personal 
pluck on their part, and faith in their boats. 
Well, if they could stand it, we, their 
guests, could, too. We wanted the fun, 
and we got it. The tugs took us in tow, 
and after dragging us a mile or two towards 
the starting-point, their captains refused 
flatly to také us any farther. They alleged 
as a reason that the wind was too violent, 
the seas were too high, and they would not 
endanger their vessels. This was the pre- 
dicted ‘* drifting match!” 

So at 12.30 P.M., October g, 1866, the 
signal was given to ‘‘ cast off,” and the 
Henrtetta and Vesta bounded away on 
their perilous flight. 

The Henrietta was a keel schooner of 
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two hundred and six tons, one hundred 
and eight feet long over all, twenty-three 
feet beam, and ten feet depth of hold. The 
Vesta was a center-board schooner of two 
hundred and one tons, ninety-eight feet 
long, and twenty-six feet beam. 


Tue Loc. — The Henrietta succeeded 
first in making sail, and obtained the best 
of the start. She carried single-reefed 
mainsail, full foresail, and jib. The Vesta 
was under double-reefed mainsail, single- 
reefed foresail, and jib. Our crew were 
slow in their movements and seemed scared. 
At 12.40 P.M., ten minutes after start, our 
jibboom was snapped short off by the force 
of the sea, as the Vesta stuck her nose 
under. We thus lost the use of our jib- 
topsail and flying-jib, should light weather 
ensue. The wreck of our headgear clung 
to us for over half-an-hour, retarding our 
progress. It was cut away with difficulty. 
Owing to this mishap the Hexrietta 
gained on us. At 5.30 P.M. the wind 
was east-south-east and increasing. Sea 
very heavy. Henrietta about four miles 


ahead. Kept her in sight, dead ahead, 
until dark. At 9.37 P.M. saw her 


rockets go up as she rounded Cape May 
lightship. At 9.52 P.M. we rounded 
lightship, just fifteen minutes after her. 
Tried to fire our rockets, but failed. Very 
heavy searunning. We beat to windward 
against it all night. 

October 10.— At 7 A.M. passed a 
schooner away to leeward of us. Wind 
east-south-east. Still beating to windward 
till aboutgo A.M. At 1i1 A.M. descried a 
schooner, supposed to be the Hexréetta, 
about four miles to leeward and_ well 
astern. Gained on her. At 12 M. she 
was at least six miles astern, scarcely visi- 
ble. At 12.05 P.M. passed Barnegat light. 
Shook reef out of foresail. Wind hauling 
and moderating. Started sheet; yacht 
going all of thirteen knots in the heavy 
seas. Carrying double-reefed mainsail, 
full foresail, and bonnet out of jib. When 
off Barnegat light passed steamer JZerce- 
dita, bound in with us. She was first 
seen at 10 A.M., about three miles ahead. 
In an hour after coming up with her ran 
her almost out of sight. Yacht going 
very fast. Put men at pumps _ twice; 
found little or no water. Ati P.M. gale 
increasing. Sea very high. At 2.45 P.M. 
carried away lacings of foresail-head. 
Shortened sail and repaired damage, and 
took in double reef. At 4.35 P.M. carried 
away leech of foresail. Shortened sail 
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again, and took in single reef. At 5.28 P.M. 
passed Sandy Hook light-ship, and the race, 
so far as we were concerned, was over. 
Hailed light-ship and reported ourselves. 
The people on board of her said the 
flenrietta had not yet passed. She was 
out of sight astern. 


Thus ends the log I kept during the race. 
It will be observed that the mishap which 
occurred to the Vesta,—the loss of her 
jibboom, —a few minutes after the start, 
and before she had fairly made sail, im- 
peded greatly her run during the first hour. 
The spar and sails attached to it hung to 
our bottom for a long time, — nearly an 
hour, — even after we thought it had gone 
clear. When at last it was cut away, and 
we saw it float astern of us, we started like 
a race-horse after our gallant competitor. 
We gained perceptibly on her, and kept 
her in sight ahead until the darkness of 
night hid her. Had nothing obstructed 
our progress at the outset it is more than 
probable that both yachts would have 
rounded the Cape May light-ship side by 
side, so even seemed their speed thither. 

What a grand race that would have 
been! Grand and matchless! Certainly, 
never was a run of one hundred and four- 
teen and a half miles (about the distance) 
more evenly accomplished. In rounding 
the light-ship, —a weird, sad-looking old 
thing, which loomed upin gloomy solitude, 
and whose bells rang out a funereal sort of 
chant by way of salutation as we passed, — 
we tried to send up our rockets in answer 
to the. Henrietta. But,—they wouldn’t 
go! The true secret of the failure, me- 
thinks, was, nobody knew how to fire 
them! Just after rounding, our center- 
board got foul, and we were forced to lay- 
to for half-an-hour to adjust it. That little 
episode did not serve to improve morals or 
tempers aboard. And such a night as we 
passed after rounding the light-ship! From 
another like it may the good Lord deliver 
all sailor-boys! We were beating into the 
teeth of a furious gale, — into the very jaws 
of a writhing, maddened sea. It was 
bump, bump, bump, and thump, thump, 
thump, all night long. The king of the 
winds was king of that night. He was 
master, — we were his plaything. How 
frail our brave boat seemed! How stanch 
she was! She hada soul! She was tire- 
less and true. She rose like a bird to 
every billow which threatened with angry 
mouth to mangle her; and, while we were 
comfortless, she had heart of hope! 
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I believe in center-board yachts when the 
board is fitly made. I have seen them win 
seven out of ten races in surging seas against 
their keel sisters. Looking out over the 
vast expanse of ocean round us, the scene 
was awe-inspiring. The phosphorescent 
flashes of light on the waves were unusu- 
ally brilliant. From the tremulous glow 
which crowned them, it seemed as if 
myriads of fireflies, all ‘‘ tangled in a sil- 
ver braid,” had come to dress their beauty 
there. The inky blackness of the sky en- 
hanced the effect of the picture. God had 
vailed the vision from the stars. Those of 
us who had never suffered from mad de mer 
experienced on this infernal night most 
unpleasant sensations, which reminded that 
there were such things as stomachs aboard. 
One land-lubber was in the cabin, tumbling 
over chairs and tables, another was grum- 
bling and growling. A third was bewail- 
ing the fact that he had not made his will. 
A worthy reporter of a city paper, who had 
wished to accompany us, looked white and 
unpleasant, and discovered that he had a 
palsy somewhere about the knee-joints. 
He was, however, more fortunate than the 
others in the cabin, for he was once or 
twice forgetful enough of danger to doze 
and—snore. Two of us held high carni- 
val on deck with wind and wave, keeping 
snugly muffled under such shelter as the 
weather-side of the cockpit afforded. The 
crew was uneasy, and hugged the wind- 
ward side. The decks were wet and 
slippery, and when we ‘tacked ship” 
there was the element of added danger. 

I have experienced some tolerably bad 
weather off the great capes, a typhoon or 
two in the China sea, many rough days in 
the mid-winter Atlantic and the so-called 
Pacific, and seen the blue of the Mediter- 
ranean white with foam and fury ; but here 
I will make a candid confession that a 
well-defined shkakine:s possessed me. 
What wonder? We were knocking about 
in a much-abused center-board schooner 
of inferior size, — constructed specially for 
pleasure-sailing,—hitherto untried in heavy 
weather, and running a race, with an un- 
usual amount of canvas spread, the ocean 
showing its great white teeth, and an ugly, 
cold, and pitiless north-easter its temper. 
The spectacle at midnight was possessed 
of an awful grandeur, compelling terror 
and admiration. The clouds rushed through 
the sky, swept along like withered leaves 
struck by the resistless blast. The waters 
seemed maddened into mountains of whirl- 
ing foam, as they grappled and battled with 
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each other, —terrible in their agony. The 
four hung in wreaths and ropes from crest to 
crest, which were caught up bodily by the 
wind in seething, circling masses, making 
the air pale and thick as with snow. As 
we would dash away into the hollow, they 
lifted themselves with fearful velocity in 
peaks and precipices about the yacht. We 
expected they would fling themselves upon 
and crush us. I looked at them as one 
would look at the water under some great 
cataract; and the spray from these torn 
surges, all battered to pieces by the wind, 
and carried away in roaring smoke, would 
blind and choke as would actual water. 

Awed by the sublimity, ay, and by the 
terror of the scene, one feared to breathe 
lest one should break the spell. Louder 
moaned the tempest. The mutterings 
became thunders. Whiter and mightier 
in wrath grew seas and wind. Oh, it was 
fearful, this roaring, raging ocean! It was 
alive in its strength. Jt was awful in its 
majesty. The dear old yacht grew bolder. 
Heart of hope and pluck had she. She 
shuddered and shivered like a strong man 
in his agony, groaning as if she were a 
living thing. But she blenched not. She 
was not meant to be this greedy monster’s 
prey. Its white tongue lapped her decks, 
but she shook it off ere the night was 
spent ; and when morning broke she was a 
victor in her fight with Death. We loved 
her that night for her gallant work; we 
loved her for a soulful and heroic thing. I 
will love her when her timbers have rotted 
away, when her sails are mouldering. She 
will ever be to me a pictured queen in 
memory, when her rent racing-flag shall be 
seen no more of men. Well, the night 
went by, and on the morning of the tenth 
the sun shone brightly. But the wind had 
not subsided. At 11 A.M. we were positive 
that we descried the Hexzrzetta about four 
miles astern of us to leeward. At all 
events it was a schooner yacht we saw. 

Subsequent events proved we were right 
in our surmises. Several of the crew were 
ordered aloft, spyglass in hand, to watch 
the sail. All reported that she had no 
crosstrees aiid no topsails furled aloft. We 
were now quite sure it was the lady herself. 
At times we seemed to gain on her very 
rapidly, and at 12 M., when off Barnegat 
light, we had run her out of sight. A 
very interesting incident occurred about 
this time, and I relate it, because it was 
considered by the crew to augur success 
to us. 

A little land-bird, blown off shore in 
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the gale, fluttered alongside, and fell, ap- 
parently dead, ondeck. Our sailing-master 
picked it up, and put the little waif and 
stray in the cabin for tender care. It 
rapidly revived, hopped gayly about, and 
seemed to take great delight in killing flies. 
We amused ourselves watching the tiny 
and welcome visitor, and it became so tame 
as to perch upon our hands or shoulders. 
Finally the poor little thing became sea-sick. 
It tottered about like a man foolish with 
wine; and the very instant we came to 
anchor off Greenpoint, the welcome wan- 
derer died. The sailors considered the 
bird’s visit a lucky omen ; and perhaps they 
were not far wrong. At 12.05 P.M., after 
passing Barnegat, the wind hauled enough 
for us to start sheet, and we stood on our 
course for the Sandy Hook light-ship, the 
distant object of our fond desire. 

We overtook the propeller Mercedita, 
and passed her in gallant style, she going 
with steam on and sails set. More beau- 
tiful sailing than we had here yachtsman 
never enjoyed. The sea had moderated. 
It was, indeed, 


“ A wet sheet, and a flowing sea, 
And a wind that followed fast, 
And filled the white and glistening sail, 
And bent the gallant mast! ” 


We skimmed the water like a winged bird. 
Never did a vessel, large or small, behave 
more beautifully. Not a single sea was 
now shipped into the cockpit ; and the pilot 
extolled her merits in glowing terms. He 
did not believe a center-board yacht could 
hold such weatherly qualities. And now 
our excitement was at fever heat. 

We knew we were the leading yacht in 
the swift, wild flight, and, if no accident 
happened, we must win. Oh, for the 
light-ship! Moments seemed hours, and 
although we were rushing like mad,— 
going over thirteen knots in the heavy sea, 
—the pace seemed snail-like, in our anxiety 
to reach the goal. The witty and accepta- 
ble Saxe says : — 


“T never had a piece of bread, particularly good and 
wide, 
But it was always sure to fall,— and always on the 
buttered side.” 


And so it seemed with us, that our fondest 
expectations were doomed to disappoint- 
ment just as the prize was within grasp. 
At 2.45 P.M., alas! we carried away the 
lacings of the foresail head, and were 
obliged to shorten sail to repair damage. 
This checked us for half an hour. We 
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thought we saw our rival gain. Scarcely 
half a dozen knots were made after this, 
when the leach of the foresail was carried 
away. Again were we compelled to take 
in sail and repair mischief. Another 
twenty minutes lost!) And where now was 
that ogre, the fast-following Hezrzetta? 
Whenever we were in trouble she gained ; 
but as soon as we fairly started again we 
dropped her. And now the sailing-master, 
with blanched face, conveyed to us the 
cheering information that he expected 
every minute the jib-stay would go! 

Alas! alas! where is that light-ship? Is 
shea myth? But no! The jib-stay did not 
‘¢o0!” It stayed! And our star was on 
high. 

‘¢ Light-ship, ho!” At last, the gladsome 
cry, hurrah! Three cheers were given for 
that Sandy Hook sentinel. At 5.10 P.M. 
we were nearing her with an eagle’s speed. 
We went below to ‘ splice the main-brace ” 
in honor of the occasion. At 5.20 P.M. 
that great, ungainly, wave-worn old hulk, 
which generally looked forlorn and forbid- 
ding, appeared like a thing of beauty and 
of joy. Half a dozen minutes more and 
the race is won! 5.28 P.M.,—saved! 

The course is finished, and the con- 
queror’s bays are ours! we hail the light- 


ship, shout our name, and make inquiry for 
the Henrietta. 
‘** Not yet passed,” came the cheery cry ; 


and then all hands shouted. Cheered 
lustily and loudly; cheered for the brave 
boat which had borne us so swiftly and so 
well; cheered for everybody and any- 
body; cheered for our aquatic rival in the 
rear; cheered because she was in the 
rear; but hoped heartily she and her 
gallant crew were safe. 

We ran down to the city and anchored 
near Greenpoint. And right glad and 
gleesome was the dear old Vesta to fold 
her tired wings and woo a peaceful rest. 
At 10.30 P.M. I was safe ashore and sound 
asleep in my own house. A merrier set 
of fellows than were we, when safe at 
anchor, never drank ‘‘cup of sack.” We 
voted unanimously that yacht-racing in a 
gale like this was a mockery and a snare. 
And one of the late mirthless mariners, 
who filled the dignified position of judge 
for the owner of the Henrietta on board 
the Vesta, solemnly declared that any more 
such judgeships for him here ended forever. 
Another, whoso piously regretted he had not 
made his will before starting, vowed that 
he never felt better than when afloat during 
a tornado; and a third humble member of 
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Les Miserables, whose sensitive stomach 
had entertained strange guests, from the 
effects of a fat ham sandwich, had the au- 
dacity to sorrow that the race was over! 
The Henrietta reached the Sandy Hook 
light-ship at 6.24 P.M., just fifty-six min- 
utes after the Vesta. She also met with 
mishaps, and of course suffered in conse- 
quence. She carried away a jib-stay and 
was obliged to lay to for a long time to re- 
pair damages. And, after that, the jack- 
stay on the fore-gaff was lost, and the flying 
jibboom. Thus it will be seen that yacht- 
racing in an angry, almost matchless gale, 
when the coasting-schooners sought quiet 
harbor, hath its penalties. And I think 
every man of us had reason to congratulate 
himself, — considering the terrible disasters 
to shipping along our coast at that time, — 
that he ‘‘still lives.” Both yachts behaved 
grandly and earned laurels for themselves 
and their owners. 

Certainly never before in America was 
there so exciting a contest between aquatic 
rivals. And there is little doubt that in 
the waters of Old England two boats of 
similar size never ventured upon a race in 
such tempestuous weather. Considering 
the twelve hours they beat to windward 


against angry seas, the distance run must 
have been close to two hundred and ninety 
miles, which was made by the Ves¢a in a 


little over twenty-eight hours. Too few 
of our yachtsmen ever venture where the 
winds wake into music, where the waves 
are crested, where a man’s whole nature 
glows with gladness, and consequently they 
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know not the speed or endurance of their 
boats. They seem content to cruise up 
and down the bay, or seek some placid 
waters, where the miles can be measured 
by landmarks and shelter found from the 
freaks of the wind. This appears to me 
unaccountably strange, for our larger 
yachts, center-board as well as keel, are 
able to do grander work than this. Like 
the lithe-limbed race-horse, capable of 
something more than a mere hand-gallop 
over the tan, so canthey extend themselves 
to efforts worthier of their appearance and 
of their ownership. There are members 
of our clubs in the East, — and to them be 
all honor and praise, — who love advent- 
ure; men to whom Providence or good- 
luck has given plenty. And these lovers 
of yachting wander seaward in their own 
boats, and uphold the glory of our name 
in foreign waters and in strange climes. I 
only wish we had more like them, — more 
like them to show us the science and pluck 
of deep-sea sailing, and what yachts 
with improved models and sow/s can do; 
more like them to man future privateers ; 
for, in the absence of‘our navy, or by 
reason of its rottenness, privateering must 
be a strong arm of our nation’s power in 
the event of complications with any 
insolent kin beyond the sea. May that 
day and hour be far distant! But if the 
trumpet sounds, and the navy is a shame 
and a shred, as now, how else can we help 
keep our flag in the heavens, or our light 
burning before men? 
Stuart Tayior. 


























THE GAME 


On a bright October day within a decade, 
two gentlemen were seated in a studio in 
Lyons. One was Baron de Varian, the 
naturalist, the other, Carlos Bonier, a re- 
tired merchant. De Varian had claimed 
that the cultured mind of Bonier should 
apply its influence to, and find its satisfac- 
tion in, some recorded science, and Bonier, 
well versed in the topics of the hour, was 
a disciple of Deschapelles. The conver- 
sation had reached a certain point when 
Bonier said, ‘* Why, baron, you never tire 
in your love of the lily, and you have ex- 
hausted the story of its perianth, stamens, 
and ovary. You have attained the name 
and fame which is your buast. I have but 
begun to make mine. In your depart- 
ment of science things are classified and 
labelled, and the results are known and the 
mission is fulfilled. The people can study 
botany and master it. But to my love 
there is no limitation. If all the people 
of all the earth were to do nothing for an 
hundred years but play what the fifty-two 
cards offer at whist, at the close of the 
century the busy millions would not have 
exhausted a tenth part their capable com- 
binations. I can admire the flowers as 
much as you can do, and yet know little of 
their history. You cannot admire my 
intellectual enjoyment, since you know 
nothing of its wonderful power of devel- 
opment. The fascination of your game 
consists in renewing the delights of which 
you have been a recipient ; the fascination 
of mine, in ever entering new fields of calcu- 
lation which dazzle and confound the 
arithmetic of man.” 

We are to look into the history of cards 
and their archetypes, and to specially treat 
of the game which, to Bonier, was an in- 
spiration. Certain emblems or representa- 
tions or figures upon a stuff composed of 
a sort of canvas, had stated fancied value 
in Hindostan twelve centuries ago, and 
were exchanged in games that were played 
for other emblems, until one player came to 
possess by accident or skill the most de- 
sirable. Plates, thin casts, devices on a 


sort of wampum followed; and, in their 
varied forms for the amusement and edifi- 
cation of emperors and kings, and the 
peoples of all nations, cards bearing fig- 
ures or emblems have been in constant use 
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from the time of the Brahmin Vatullah to 
the present hour. 

There is a tradition that soon after the 
death of Mohammed Causim, who was 
sent by the Caliph Walid, the Mohamme- 
dan governor of Bassorah, to invade Hin- 
dostan and convert the people to Islamism, 
the Hindoos, who, in a general insurrec- 
tion, drove the Mohammedans from the 
country, circulated plates or casts of those 
whom they termed their tyrants, with other 
plates bearing odd figures or caricatures 
of their own victors, the former always to 
be exchanged at play, at discount by cer- 
tain established rules, for the latter. Af- 
terward, games of figures drawn upon a 
lighter material was formed, and Sir John 
Lawrence, whose administrative capacity 
saved the Punjaub, or country of five 
rivers, in the rebellion of ’87, relates that 
he saw in the possession of the Rajah of 
Nagpoor, relics of cards with figures of 
most curious composition, of very great 
age and very rare, representative of cus- 
toms of exchange in play or barter. Gen- 
eral Havelock stated to an officer of the 
British Army that he had learned in Alla- 
habad that many centuries ago a plan of 
play prevailed by means of painted cards. 
These medals and plates and cards, the 
latter formed of papyrus paper, which 
were used in games, in plan and purpose 
intended for amusement and information, 
had their counterpart in Arabia not many 
centuries later. It is said that Avicenna, 
an Arabian logician who lived in the ninth 
century, invented a mode of play with 
cards in which the likenesses of existing 
leaders in the favorite topics or business 
of the time were the conquerors when 
used in play with other representative 
faces. 

William Andrew Chatto mentions the 
fact that in the museum of the Royal 
Asiatic Society there are three packs of 
Hindostanee cards. The story told by 
Capt. D. Cromline Smith is tothe effect that 
a high-caste Brahmin stated that one of 
these packs was more than a thousand years 
old. The material of which they were 
formed appears to be a sort of canvas, so 
stiffened with varnish that each single card 
seems as made of wood. And we have 
the testimony of Distachi,who passed sev- 

















eral years in Hindostan and Arabia, 
that he heard performers at the incarnation 
of Vishnu, repeatedly declare that, before 
the tenth century, cards indicative of rulers, 
and bearing devices, emblematical of their 
demands, were invented to inform the 
people of their destiny. 

Cards were introduced into Germany 
about the year 1300; but the Arabians and 
Syrians had used them long before, and the 
Persians were familiar with them more 
than a century previous to their intro- 
duction into northern Europe. What 
were styled Tarocco cards were of still 
earlier date. This game called for a two- 
fold series of figures and images strangely 
resolved in representation to number and 
factors divisible by 7, and in the formation 
of the pack, composed of 77 cards, the 
combinations were of 7s. The game of 
Trappola was understood in the southern 
provinces of France in 1361, and that of 
Piquet was invented in the reign of Charles 
VIL., in 1456. The French, and not the 
English nation or players, have been most 
prominent in illustrating the historic ac- 
count of the origin, continuation, or con- 
summation of play of special games or use 
of playing-cards. The disposition of the 
cards in the pack, corresponding to those 
now in use, was planned in the reign of 
Charles VII. It was four and a _ half 
centuries ago (in 1429), that Joan of Arc 
rendered signal service to the French ; and 
as a tribute to her memory the queen of 
spades was named Pallas, goddess of war 
and wisdom. The king of spades bore 
the name of David; of clubs, Alexander ; 
of hearts, Charlemagne; of diamonds, 
Cesar. The knave of spades was Ogier ; 
of clubs, Lancelot ; of hearts, LaHire ; and 
of diamonds, Hector. The queen of clubs 
was Argine ; of hearts, Judic ; of diamonds, 
Rachel. Argine is the anagram of Regina, 
and represented Mary of Anjou; Rachel 
stood for Agnes Sorel, the lady of beauty, 
and Judith for Isabel of Bavaria. In the 
original Spanish cards there was no queen, 
but instead, an attendant upon the king, 
and Prentkoff states that such was the plan 
of exclusion upon those formerly used in 
Germany. Mr. Carl Montague asserts 
that cards bearing figures of individuals in 
high respect, were current in Germany 
soon after the 14th century, a change 
effected in the original manner of printing. 
Mr. Edward Mallorn gives his opinion 
that the Syrians invented the plan of put- 
ting upon an oblong piece of stiff paper 
certain representations of favorites, which 
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were used for games and reckoned at 
certain values. From this practice he 
thinks came cards as used by Europeans 
who would make French heroines promi- 
nent. The Hon. Daines Barrington, much 
quoted by Mr. Henry Jones ‘* Cavendish,” 
says the earliest mention of cards in Eng- 
land is in Mr. Anstis’s History of the 
Garter, in which he cites the following pas- 
sage from the wardrobe rolls in the sixth 
year of Edward the First, 1278 : ** Waltero 
Sturton, ad opus regis ad ludendum ad 
guatuor regis, 8s. 5d.”; a charge for 
playing cards. 

We have then the root and some of the 
boughs of the ancestral tree which has 
borne fruit in fabulous quantities. The 
manufacture of cards in England did not 
reach a period of note until the reign of 
Queen Anne, 1702, at which time forty 
thousand reams of paper were imported 
annually for the purpose of being made 
into playing-cards. Very wonderful have 
been the changes in purpose, to which fac- 
similes and representations, crude and 
original, among the ancient dates have 
submitted. The monopolist of card-mak- 
ing in New York, issuing his car-loads of 
pasteboard figures per diem, cares little 
for the time when commonest canvas 
served as the background for rough ex- 
hibit, and we who handle the delicate 
wares of Dougherty’s manufacture confess 
to greater satisfaction in reading what the 
cards teach as they fall in regular order at 
the whist table, than in settling points that 
were taken several centuries before America 
was discovered. 

It may be proper to state that the pur- 
poses for which cards were invented seem 
to have been to afford information and 
amusement, and the purposes by which 
they have been debased seem to have been 
planned by Christian Europe, and not by 
heathen Hindostan; as practiced by some 
players in enlightened America oze game 
with them is free from taint, working no 
discredit tothe benighted nation by whose 
inventive genius they had life. 

The game of Za ¢riompie in France, or 
triumph or‘trump in England, was played 
in the sixteenth century; the same game 
with ¢rzonfi, played by Neapolitans. Ruff 
and honors, either an amended game, or 
possessing similarity, followed in the seven- 
teenth, and out of it a game termed whisk 
and swabbers was formed. The assumed 
wisdom of many who have written upon 
cards explodes usually in paragraphs like 
this: ‘* Considerable ingenuity has been 
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bestowed in attempts to investigate,” 
etc., etc.; “but,” etc., etc., and there 
an end. A Mr. Buchan figures as one of 
these informers, and informs nothing. It 
is quite difficult, therefore, to prove rela- 
tionship, or even to trace likenesses and 
reasons for them between ruff and honors, 
whist and whisk. Cavendish quotes Cot- 
ton as saying whist, and not whisk, in 1680, 
but De Cameron asserts that from the 
earliest use of the word, which was given 
the game to designate silence, it was never 
applied to that called whisk or swabbers 
and had no association with it. Caven- 
dish evidently does not favor the idea, since 
the game of which he treats is by no 
means one of stillness, although his own 
authority Cotton, asserts that the game is 
called whist from the silence that must be 
observed in the play. It would seem as 
if whist was dissevered from whisk, the 
noisy game giving place to the quiet one. 
** Whisk,” says Delemaine, ‘‘ was a game 
in which the board was cleared of cards or 
of an extraordinary stake, as swabbers 
cleared or cleansed a deck.” 

Whist, as a game of principle, entirely 
superseded it, and in 1730 Lord Folkestone 
became its champion at the Crown coffee- 
house, and Dr. Dakin says of him, ‘* He 
was a startling contrast to Cotton and 
Curll and Seymour and Irnay, and, I may 
add, to Hoyle, who was also a gamester, 
for not one of these cared for the quality of 
the game, but only for the money that azy 
game caused to leap from the pockets of 
the unwary.” Despite, therefore, any 
attempt to amalgamate whist with the 
older game of whisk and swabbers, there is 
every reason for believing that the parties 
who played at the Crown substituted for 
every game at the time in vogue, for their 
own special edification, the game which 
they called whist, since, from the time of 
its inception, so far as we know, to the 
present day, its votaries, save only those 
who have used it specially for gaming 
purposes, have insisted upon playing it as 
a game of calculation requiring silence. 
It is this one special fact that enlists the 
sympathy of the best whist-players in 
America, not that men may not play cards 
for money, but that they should not play 
whist for money. Money games are swift 
games ; whist is, or should be, a slow game. 
Money games depend on luck or risk; 
whist, as the best players would have it, is 
a game of skill and chance, and not of 
chance and skill. Therefore, it is, or 
should be, that the interest in the game 
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of whist is continuous to the close of the 
play, and the thought of magnifying it by 
wager or bet is insulting to its high estate. 

Cavendish says that whist had long been 
known in France, but it was not a popular 
game in that country. Certainly not. Who 
could expect the volatile, nervous average 
Frenchman to relish a substantial game? 
As well expect the mercurial American 
who wants to do twenty rubbers of an 
evening, and who will never know how to 
manage one, to espouse long whist. But 
there were Frenchmen, according to Clay, 
who were accurate, logical, original think- 
ers, not content to imitate the English sys- 
tem. Cavendish cites a French writer as 
declaring, ‘‘ The nobles had gone to Eng- 
land to learn to think, and had brought 
back the thinking game with them.” We 
are not told the name of the French writer, 
but we quote Durant as saying that ‘* Good 
whist was played by the few people in 
France who had wit and patience, before 
England comprehended its intricacies.” 
It is remarkable, says Cavendish, that the 
finest whist player who has ever lived 
should have been a Frenchman. It may 
seem remarkable to Cavendish that the 
greatest discoverer was a Genoese, the 
greatest general a Roman, the greatest 
financier an American. 

Lord Folkestone and his party of special 
friends were the revisers of the ancient 
game. The original value of the full game 
was ten points, the four honors and the 
six by cards, the deuces not in play, making 
all that by one hand could be gained, —the 
principle of the long whist of to-day. It 
is quite probable that they who studied 
whist scientifically, introduced the odd card, 
playing the game with the full pack. To 
them is due the credit of invention of 
changes, as well as the establishment of 
better practice and modes than had _ be- 
longed to former times. They appear to 
have been conscientious students, and Mr. 
Carleton Magrudier speaks of them as 
‘* scientists” in more regards than affect a 
special study. After a few years of play 
by these celebrities, their system and plan 
became pretty well known by the lovers of 
the game, and especially were the rules 
which they had newly laid down adopted, 
as, for instance: ‘* Lead from the long or 
strong suit ; study your partner’s hand, and 
learn how to play for his benefit, especially 
when holding low cards; pay attention to 
the score, adapting the play to the hoped- 
for result.” 


‘¢It seems a wondrous pity,” 


says De 





















La Roche, ‘that the good example set by 
Folkstone did not become a perpetuity. I 
cannot find that money was at any time 
used as an incentive to the play. At any 
rate, as there were plenty of short games for 
the gamesters, this noble one should not 
have been debased.” 

Edmond Hoyle, who for many years had 
been an adept in card games, obtained, as 
was most easy to do, the information which 
the special Crown Coffee-house players 
possessed, and gave currency to the im- 
proved plans in a short treatise published 
in 1742. Cavendish signifies Hoyle by the 
title of Father of the Game, probably be- 
cause he gave the first printed publicity of 
its improved manner of play; but, al- 
though Hoyle advertised that he had 
framed an ‘ artificial memory which takes 
not off your attention from the game,” and 
offered to communicate the same upon pay- 
ment of one guinea, it does not anywhere 
appear that he devised or invented any 
special mode of play, nor advocated any not 
already understood, nor even wrote a new 
rule or law that had value. He was prob- 
ably never an associate of the Folkestone 
party, but he did prove to be in a certain 
degree a medium for the spread of their 
doctrine. He was a conspicuous character, 
mainly instrumental in calculation of the 
odds, and famous in his time for informa- 
tion concerning each and every amusement 
by participation in which money could be 
realized. His name has been a power 
among the gamesters ; he was their patron 
saint, and, in his name, games ¢zvented 
since his death are published under the 
same cover with his treatise zz extenso. 

The whist of Folkestone, or, as we are 
given to saying, of Hoyle, was the whist 
of Charles Lamb’s time. In his ‘* Elia” he 
‘ immortalizes Mrs. Battle, a fine player, 
whose motto was ‘‘a clear fire, a clean 
hearth, and the rigor of the game.” It 
was the whist of more than a century, 
and the great minds of France and Eng- 
land took delight in it. But the man was 
at hand who should create a system of his 
own, and present a theory which, having 
small respect for tradition, was to revolu- 
tionize the whist of Europe, and whose 
practice was to distance that of all the 
players of the past, and of his own time. 
** We were forced to recognize,” says James 
Clay, ‘‘a wide difference between this 
system and our own, and the French game 
became the scorn and horror of the old 
school, which went gradually to its grave 
with an unchanged faith, and in the firm 
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belief that the invaders, with their rash 
trump-leading, were all mad, and _ that 
their great master, Deschapelles, the 
finest whist-player, beyond any compari- 
son, the world has ever seen, was a danger- 
ous lunatic.” So varied and so potent 
were the changes which he made that 
revision of rules in both countries became a 
necessity, and out of this necessity, in course 
of time, grew the laws for which credit 
is given to John Loraine Baldwin, regu- 
lating the play of short whist at the most 
celebrated clubs. Short whist, as played in 
England, and by some clubs in America,was 
inaugurated in this wise: Lord Peter- 
borough having, one night, lost a large 
sum of money, the friends with whom he 
was playing proposed to make the game 
five points instead of ten, honors counting 
as before, in order to give the loser a chance 
at a quicker game to recover his loss. The 
new game was found to be so lively, and 
money changed hands with such increased 
rapidity, that these gentlemen, and their 
friends, all of them leading members of 
the clubs of the day, continued to play 
it. ‘**We are not informed, if Lord 
Peterborough personally was pleased 
with the new game, since, because of 
the dimidiative process he might have 
been deprived of more guineas, and in less 
time; but it matters not, so that money 
changed hands rapidly, the Englishmen 
were delighted.” The Folkestone laws, 
amended and improved and augmented by 
Deschapelles, were in full force until the 
general revision proposed and effected by 
Baldwinandhisassistants, onthe 30th April, 
1864, twenty years ago. These laws, which 
form the text of Mr. Henry Jones’s (** Cav- 
endish”) admirable book, are very good in 
reference to the principles on which they 
are based; but, ‘‘ it must be confessed,” 
says Mr. Jones, ‘‘are loosely worded.” 
‘* It is to be hoped,” he adds, ‘‘ that some 
day the drafting may be reconsidered.” 
But irregular and incongruous though they 
are, they serve a present purpose, in ab- 
sence of a better code. They are specially 
adapted to short whist, being discarded, 
with few exceptions, in long whist. They 
are gi in number, and are intended to 
cover all emergencies that may arise among 
men who play a sharp, short game for 
money and advantage; but they fail sig- 
nally to be of service in many instances, as 
constant appeals and decisions certify. 

I anticipate the remark which some 
proper person may make to the effect 
that he believes players of card games 
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squander time, and desire to agree with 
him, confessing that much time is ig- 
nominiously wasted at the card-table. 
But if he ignorantly places whist upon 
his rdle, I as readily desire to be at 
issue with him, and to assert that he could 
possibly commit no error more likely to be 
exposed, to the great discomfiture of hastily 
formed opinion. Men of business, or pro- 
fessional men, must have recreation, and the 
fascination of a game which, while it calls 
for the exercise of ingenuity and observa- 
tion, constantly yields pleasant satisfaction, 
while the result is more or less within the 
domain of skill, is not to be criticised be- 
cause of its demand -upon time for its 
investigation. It is a singular fact that 
while the game of whist, properly played, 
requires the close attention, calculation, 
inference which must be bestowed upon 
an important mercantile transaction, the 
transfer of mental application proves con- 
genial to the rest that the brain demands. 
Nor does such relief depend upon the suc- 
cess or defeat of the scheme. A man who 
has accomplished in business-matters a 
satisfactory result, at the end of a day’s toil 
is weary; at night he applies like concen- 
tration to his game of whist, and is refreshed. 
The greatnesses and the littlenesses of a 
man come forth at the whist-table. The 
fairness or the meanness of his life-ways 
have illustration there. His dogmatism, 
egotism, or his philosophy and manliness 
are apparent. In no place, at no time will 
his overweening anxiety, impulsive action, 
or nervous disposition sustain such decided 
rebuke as at this silent game. In like 
manner honesty of purpose and propriety 
of action take to themselves the un- 
spoken compliment. Is it a waste of time, 
is it not rather a gain, when men strive to 
do away with undue action or emotion, 
while under the potent surveillance of 
friendly antagonists, and learn to respect 
more and more the proper deportment of 
their fellows? Which is the best employ- 
ment for an evening,—criticising the doings 
of Fitz John Porter’s court-martial, com- 
menting upon the inability of Dennis 
Kearney to govern Ireland, dozing over a 
fifteen-cent novel, finding fault with the 
morals of everybody excepting Smith and 
yourself, and having grave doubts about 
Smith, or playing a game of intellectual 
whist? 

Let any man who does not understand 
of what wondrous combinations cards are 
capable, place before him the problem of 
the Vienna coup, compelling double dis- 
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card, and in its solution learn of revelation. 
Then let him play correctly the initial 
hands of Nos. 28 and 38 of Cavendish, 
fourteenth edition, illustrated. The study of 
these alone will teach him more of whist 
than the amateur play of a thousand games. 

Those of us who are not, as we are apt 
to think, of the fortunate list in the mat- 
ter of holding high cards may take cour- 
age in the demonstration of Delamarque : 
‘* Never care about the matter of holding 
high cards or low ones, make no comment 
upon matters beyond your control, never 
recount what made up your hand. If your 
partner isa good player, he knows itall, your 
opponents do not care. Talk over plays 
that were right or wrong, and give and hear 
reason. The proper enjoyment of whist 
consists in doing your duty with what you 
have to play. Victories won with high 
cards are cheap gains. If the adversary 
is exultant in the matter of good fortune, 
he is an object of pity since it is good play 
that alone deserves praise.” 

There is a passion for success by for- 
tune, and we are met with assurance, 
**very well; if you wish to play poor 
cards, do so; give me the high ones, and 
let me have record as a winner.” And, 


again, ‘*I play to win; I always want to 


win; you may have all the consolation 
that miserable cards can give.’’ Very 
well; that is English logic. You cannot 
have first-class whist unless you have first- 
class players. You may teach an inferior 
player at your table, but you must, in com- 
mon with the other two, suffer from his 
inaccuracies; the trouble being all the 
while that he does not comprehend that 
these exist, and innocently supposes that, 
if he does not understand all that is going 
on, at any rate he is causing no incon- 
venience. But he will play a_ knave 
when he should throw a nine, and he will 
lead the low club when he should give 
you his highest spade. You may as well 
attempt to persuade a man who does not 
know a note, when he breaks forth to rival 
the choir tenor, that he is out of time and 
tune, as to inform the amateur who is in- 
fatuated with whist, and inflated with the 
notion that he can play it, that need of 
study is apparent in his practice. 

An illustration of the incompetency of 
men who play pictures and think that they 
are playing whist is given in a note in 
‘¢ American Whist,” which we quote : — 

“Do you play whist, sir?” inquired an individual 
of most respectable appearance, who, cards in hand, 
approached a gentleman enjoying a cigar at the rear 
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of the smoking-car. — ‘‘ Certainly,” was the reply. 
— All right; will you join our table, we want one 
more?” — “Do you all play a good game?” — “ Oh, 
yes; they are all first-rate. We always play on the 
train; sometimes all the way to New York.” — “I 
would enjoy a good game; but allow me to ask, as 
there is difference of opinion upon matters, do you 
play the call and echo and hold the twelfth and 
thirteenth for a purpose?” — “ The what?” —“ Do 
you sometimes pass the ten, finesse ace knave, or 
throw the lead to save the tenace?” — “The 
which ?”» —“Do you make your leads from long 
suits and pay special attention to the management of 
trumps?” — “ Oh, yes; I understand you now. We 
cut the trump and then chuck it into the pack and 
deal.” 


Whist, as played in England, is a short, 
swift game, in which many persons at one 
table participate for money and fun. Bets 
are made upon the odd trick, the rubber, 
the number of points, and even upon the 
situation of a given card in hand. The 
players change partners frequently, and 
the object is to win. Short whist played 
here has the same object in view. Long, 
or American whist, as played in this coun- 
try, is a game of calculation and finesse. 
A party of four play with each other a 
hundred or a thousand games; but that is 
of slight consequence. The number of 
points is kept. Correct or incorrect or 
brilliant plays, are commented upon; 
whole hands played over a second time ; 
problems in course of play made and 
solved, and the enjoyment depends utterly 
upon excellence of accomplishment. 

The English game of whist is good 
enough for English clubs, good enough for 
such Americans as choose to play it, good 
enough for any parties who are not able or 
willing to obey the laws of a better game. 
Cavendish has taken the material at his 
command and done as well as he could do 
with it; but he knows well enough, none 
better than he, that long whist is the game 
of strength. In the author’s opinion, he 
says, ‘‘ long whist isa far finer game than 
short whist.” Now short whist, with honors, 
demands a set of laws similar to those in 
use; but long whist, without honors, re- 
quires no such machinery. Whoso plays 
short whist wants a game of haste and 
money-value, but he who plays long whist, 
one of calculation and brain-value. There 
is a game between these two, formed by 
abbreviation of the number of points of 
the one and abolishing the honors of the 
other. Its merit consists, in the opinion 
of the hurrying American, in being shorter 
than the genuine game. It is a game 
played at many clubs in this section of the 
country. Its count is five points, and the 
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English manner of reckoning rubber- 
points is pressed into service. The fact 
that a table is made up of six persons, two 
of whom must be in waiting while the 
other four play, makes five-point whist, 
because of its brevity, a necessity in club- 
rooms. The play of the average rubber at 
five-point whist requires about half an 
hour; while that of a long-whist rubber, 
that counts all points that all the cards can 
make, is at least fifteen minutes longer. 

We are a somewhat curious people, some 
of us Americans. We like to talk about 
independence ; but pity the man who asserts 
antagonism to foreign fancies. Imitation, I 
fear, is more virtuous than invention, and 
counterfeit coin is at least lighter to carry 
than genuine gold. 

But five-point whist has come for several 
reasons to be a game of popularity. While 
the conservative portion of a whist com- 
munity would gladly say, with Charles 
Lamb, one or two rubbers may make an 
evening, the majority is mercurial, not over- 
anxious about accomplishing results at the 
expense of painstaking when by an easy- 
going method the average brain is not 
likely to tire. 

It may be argued that the play need not be 
very difficult when the game is five points 
instead of seven. Certainly not; neither 
need it be if the game were three. The 
game of base-ball might terminate when 
five runs are made, but it does not; the 
game of backgammon close when twenty 
men were thrown off, but it does not. 
All the runs that can be made, must be 
made. A// the men must leave the board. 
This is the announcement that long whist 
makes: ‘* You are entitled to all the tricks 
that skill can gain and chance can give, 
and you must work for all to the last card 
that falls.” 

Let me ask the student to place for him- 
self in comparison a game in which a trick 
that has been turned may be again faced 
at the will of any player to the great an- 
noyance of all the rest, a result may be 
determined before all the cards are played, 
certain conversation may unrebuked occur, 
certain interruptions may be freely allowed ; 
withone in whichthereisnosecondsight, all 
the cards must fall, every point must count, 
and not a word can be spoken during the 
play. Consider the opportunities for cal- 
culation, inference, and judgment, which 
makes the value of whist, hindered and 
canceled by justified action, in the one 
game, and protected and practiced in the 
other, and form your own estimate as to 
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which, if, indeed, you care ever to play fine 
whist, you must eventually favor as your 
accepted game. If it were true, as many 
proper people urge, that any game of cards 
is mere amusement, even then let players 
have the best, and play as well as their 
capacity permits. But the error concern- 
ing whist lies in the assumption that it is 
to be classed with any game of cards. 
Any building is not architectural. It is 
for the man who built St. Paul’s to show 
you how to be lost in space while you con- 
fess completeness in detail. It is for the 
student and appreciator of its infinite 
changes to understand and practice to ad- 
vantage the game of most wonderful reve- 
lation. I do not propose to recommend 
as available, in any regard, the playing a¢ 
whist, the mere letting fall of picture-cards 
and throwing away as useless all others in 
their turn, the mere gaining of tricks by 
the use of what is termed a good hand, the 
mere desire to make game with the least 
effort, although even this commonplace 
may pass for pleasure, and the strain upon 
the business man’s mind may be relieved 
thereby, but then some other game of 
cards may contribute to such result in such 
inferior way ; but I do mean the game that 
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is accomplished in detail, the cards man- 
aged for the best effect, since he who knows, 
observes, and remembers, holding the good 
handor the poor hand, will inevitably use the 
same to better advantage than the careless 
player; nor do I counsel a hurried game 
in which dependence is placed on proof 
of fortune’s favoritism, but the working 
game in which, whether gain in points is 
made or lost, errors in play do not occur, 
are not allowed to occur, wherein finesse, 
and lead and follow, and throwing the lead, 
playing for the fall of other cards than 
one’s own, remembering what has been 
done, observing what is being done, and 
calculating upon what must be done, re- 
taining, inferring, that result may be as- 
sured, even if it be all for the purpose of 
thwarting a single advance, or gaining a 
single trick, or making a single brilliant 
play; the working game that asks for 
utter competency and enterprise, that is 
played through to the last, and that makes 
the last part better than the first, that plays 
for value of the play irrespective of what 
chance may order, this working game is 
what I call the highest order of whist and 
the greatest game in the world. 
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Off with the young and brave, 
He went to the war elate; 
He saw her kerchief wave 
In the distance at the gate. 


Every night she slept 
Only to dream him dead, 
Till the boding o’er her crept 
That they should never wed. 


Her heart with sullen fears 
Was burdened night and day, 
But after weary years 
The war-cloud passed away. 


Home he came from the foe 
On victory’s tidal wave, 

To see the daisies blow 
Upon her new-made grave. 


R. K. Munkittrick. 














Mr. PopwiNKLE was the most bashful 
member of the club. Although he was 
twenty-seven years old, well established in 
business, and a man of the world in most 
things, somehow he had never learned to 
become accustomed to the existence of 
women. On the contrary his bashfulness 
had grown stronger with years and expe- 
rience, justas a dog regards atin-kettle with 
increasing terror after experience and ob- 
servation have taught him that it is the 
common peril of his race to have one at- 
tached to him. 

An unprotected girl was to Mr. Pod- 
winkle one of the most dreadful objects in 
nature; the more unprotected the more 
dreadful. His idea of a young widow was 
that she must be the identical danger spoken 
of in the Scripture as going about seeking 
whom she may devour. Nevertheless Mr. 
Podwinkle was such a kindly, genial, gen- 
tle, and thoroughly gentlemanly man in all 
except his timidity toward the sex, and so 
well conditioned in life, that all the club 
ladies were agreed that it was a thousand 
pities that he should not marry. To think 
of a gentleman so thoroughly fitted by 
nature to be submissively ruled by some 
fortunate woman managing to escape the 
bondage for which he was so manifestly 
intended, was to the last degree exasperat- 
ing. Some of the more penetrating ones, 
however, declared that Mr. Podwinkle’s 
aversion to women was not bottomed upon 
the solid rock of principle, after all, but 
was merely a constitutional shyness, caused 
by his really regarding their sex with too 
much reverence,— as divinities to be wor- 
shipped, rather than as equals to be loved. 
Therefore they were of the opinion that 
what Mr. Podwinkle really needed was to 
be encouraged; and that, if the right 
woman should lay siege to him in the right 
way, he could easily be captured and 
domesticated. But,as no girl appeared 
disposed to undertake the delicate and dif- 
ficult task, they were at a loss how to 
accomplish it. While they speculated, 
however, Fate — which, in such matters, 
is generally superior to invention — inter- 
posed with her usual success. 

Mr. Podwinkle had occasion to visit a 
country village out on the O. road, on busi- 
ness. Of course he rode out on his wheel. 
Now when Fate undertakes to accomplish 
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anything, you may have noticed that she 
pays the closest attention to details. With 
Fate nothing is unimportant. Her pur- 
poses never fail from neglect of trifles, as 
ours so often do. Doubtless, for this reason, 
on this particular occasion, Mr. Podwinkle 
wore for the first time his brand-new club 
uniform, faultless in style and fit. This 
accounts for his stopping at a gentlemen's 
furnishing store, and purchasing and put- 
ting on the very nattiest of tiny pink neck- 
ties,—a bit of color at his throat which 
artistically set off the soft, clean gray of 
his new riding-suit, and became him 
charmingly. This explains his giving his 
wheel an extra polish before starting. And 
certainly this is the only theory which can 
reasonably account for his happening to 
stop at Mr. Mixer’s drug-store for a glass 
of soda-water just at the instant when Mr. 
Mixer was explaining to a customer the 
working of a new patent scent-sprayer, so 
that Mr. Mixer sprayed Mr. Podwinkle’s 
handkerchief and shirt-front, causing him, 
when he mounted and rode away, to dif- 
fuse about him a delicate suggestion of the 
odor of wild-wood flowers. 

Mr. Podwinkle, rolling gracefully along 
the narrow brown ribbon of the country 
road, which stretched across the landscape 
in a straight line until it melted into the 
sky at a barely perceptible point on the 
crest of a far-away hill-top, was himself 
the most conspicuously notable object in 
sight. The highway ran through a region 
of small farms, walled in at their backs 
by the forest. Over all the view the late- 
lingering Indian summer cast a delicate 
veil of smoky haze, seen through which 
the woods were purple in the far distance ; 
nearer, blue; nearer yet, and on either 
hand, gorgeous with patches of green and 
gold, crimson and russet. To one meet- 
ing Mr. Podwinkle, he seemed the center 
point and figure of all this wonderful set- 
ting ; and his lithe, erect, manly form, easily 
poised over his shining wheel, set off by 
his clean and natty gray uniform, relieved 
by the single dot of brilliant pink at his 
throat, harmonized well with the sur- 
roundings. 

So he appeared to a comely young 
woman who came briskly toward him, 
walking from the farm-house in sight be- 
fore him to another which he had just 
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passed. She was a pretty, plump, viva- 
cious widow, twenty-two years of age, 
owner of the farm from which she had just 
come, and unmarried ‘now for two years, 
— not from any lack of ardent suitors, but 
because she shrewdly suspected her rustic 
adorers of fixing one business eye upon 
the attractions of her fine farm quite as 
ardently as they fixed the amorous one 
upon her pretty self. As they drew close 
together she could not help looking up at 
Mr. Podwinkle with a frank admiration 
of his appearance shining in her pleasant 
blue eyes. Any other member of the club 
would have lifted his hat in courteous ac- 
knowledgment of her demure, half-smile ; 
but Mr. Podwinkle shied at it clear to the 
farther side of the road, blushing violently 
with a sudden sense of confusion, and hur- 
rying past. 

But just at their meeting-place a tiny 
rivulet ran across the road, over which 
was a bridge of three or four planks. Mr. 
Podwinkle’s wheel, running over the ex- 
treme end of these planks, tipped one of 
them, so that the end where she was 


crossing sprang up several inches, catch- 
ing her forward foot under its heavy edge 
as it fell back to its place, causing her to 
trip and fall heavily to the ground, utter- 


ing a little exclamation of pain. Mr. Pod- 
winkle instantly sprang from his wheel, — 
humanity for the moment overcoming his 
timidity, — and ran to assist her to rise. 
As he did so he noticed that her foot still 
remained caught under the edge of the 
plank, and his first care was to raise its 
weight and release the imprisoned mem- 
ber. Then he helped her to a sitting post- 
ure; when, after saying ‘* Thank you, 
sir,” with a brave effort to smile and sup- 
press her pain, tears slowly gathered in 
her eyes as she drew her hurt foot toward 
her and clasped it in her hands; and, 
looking appealingly into Mr. Podwinkle’s 
kind but confused face, she added, ‘‘ I fear 
my great toe is broken! ” 

It certainly was bent curiously out of 
place, as Mr. Podwinkle could see through 
her neat, small shoe. 

**T hope not,” said Mr. Podwinkle, 
stooping over her. 

She began to take off her shoe with 
hands that trembled sadly, while her face 
whitened with a slowly growing paleness, 
and her features were drawn with a brave 
effort to dissemble her suffering. Mr. 
Podwinkle hastily shrank away ; and then, 
not quite daring to desert her, he stood with 
averted eyes, pretending to be observ- 
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ing something interesting in the distant 
wood. 

Presently she turned to him, saying 
with a pitfully imploring face and tone : — 

‘¢QOh, sir, you will have to take it off for 
me!” 

Mr. Podwinkle started violently. His 
lower jaw dropped ; his eyes turned to the 
ground; he shrank so that his uniform 
felt loose all over him. 

‘¢T— that is — ma’am — excuse me —” 
he began stammering. But her entreat- 
ing eyes, filled with large tears, compelled 
him. There was no help for it. So he 
fell on his knees, — or rather they grew 
weak and sunk under him, —and then, 
taking the poor, suffering foot reluctantly 
in one trembling hand, with the other he 
deftly and carefully removed the shoe, dis- 
closing a delicate ashes-of-roses stocking, 
worked with sprigs of flowers of nearly 
the same shade. Meanwhile she clutched 
his nearest shoulder with both her plump 
and pretty hands to sustain herself against 
falling from her growing faintness. 

So much being done, Mr. Podwinkle 
rose, with his legs trembling so miserably 
beneath him that he felt it impossible to 
fly, strong as was his inclination to do so. 
He could see that her toe was turned out 
of its proper place, and evidently either 
broken or dislocated. While he hesitated 
what to do next, she faintly murmured : — 

‘6 Water !” ; 

Mr. Podwinkle took from his pocket a 
folding drinking-cup, which he filled from 
the rill and presented to her. She dranka 
little, and bathed her face with the rest, 
recovering her courage by an effort. While 
he was filling the cup she had loosened her 
stocking and shoved it down to her ankle, 
with her foot withdrawn under her skirt. 
But now, after making another effort to 
get it off, she again turned to the unhappy 
Mr. Podwinkle, who was once more half 
turned away, pretending to see something 
far off, and said imploringly : — 

‘¢ You will have to take it off, sir.” 

Mr. Podwinkle fairly wilted. His teeth 
chattered like a man with the ague. 

‘“¢T, Miss — Mrs. — Madam — excuse 
me — that is —I was going to say — I 
don’t believe I know how, ma’am.” 

But her imploring eyes again compelled 
him; so he slowly collapsed, feeling faint 
himself, when she again put her hands 
upon his shoulder, while he took her poor, 
injured foot, and slowly and tremblingly 
managed gently to remove the stocking, 
until the injured member lay bare in his 
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frightened palm. When that white marvel 
of most exquisite symmetry, delicately 
veined with pale blue tracings, shone upon 
Mr. Podwinkle’s astonished vision, he felt a 
series of cold waves, chased by hot flashes, 
areas of low and high pressure, variable 
winds becoming stationary, and all the 
other meteorological phenomena of the 
weather bureau, meandering all over him in 
a manner which he had never imagined as 
possible. But it almost instantly occurred 
to him that his sensations of mingled fear, 
awe, wonder, and admiration were not 
utterly disagreeable. In some mysterious 
way there were oases of strange, delirious 
deliciousness in the Sahara of his emotions. 
While he noted that the great toe was 
undoubtedly dislocated, besides being sadly 
bruised and swollen, he could not help also 
admiring the delicate pink tips of its pretty 
fellows, and the charming contour and soft, 
fine whiteness of the whole small and 
beautifully moulded foot. The parable of 
the Good Samaritan rushed into his recol- 
lection ; and he fancied that he was doing 
a nobly benevolent action like that of the 
Good Samaritan, only more so, — in fact 
the more-so-ness of his situation (so to 
*speak) was simply infinite ! 

‘*Ts it broken?” she asked, faintly. 

Mr. Podwinkle gently felt of the injured 
toe, though the lightest touch made her 
wince, and said that he thought it was only 
dislocated. 

*¢ Can you fix it?” 

‘¢ [think I can,” he answered, remember- 
ing a similar injury which had once hap- 
pened to himself, and how the surgeon had 
reduced it. 

By this time, Mr. Podwinkle’s heart, 
which had at first got jammed tight in 
the upper part of his throat, had so far 
fallen back to its proper position that his 
voice sounded once more somewhat like 
the kind and gentlemanly person he really 
is. He went to his fallen wheel, and 
returned with a short strap from his 
bundle-carrier. With this strap he took 
a turn about the injured toe, after care- 
fully studying its present position and 
the one it ought to occupy. Then he said 
kindly :— 

** Tt will be a painful shock. 
your nerves to bear it.” 

She nodded, with a feeble attempt to 
smile, set her white teeth together firmly, 
and planted her hands wide apart on the 
turf. He took the foot in one hand, the 
strap in the other, and with a single 
dexterous pull, snapped the joint into place. 


Brace all 
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With a soft cry the young woman fainted, 
and sank prone upon the grass. 

Mr. Podwinkle was now, indeed, in a 
fix. If he had been alarmed before, he 
now began to be thoroughly dismayed ; 
and, this time, his dismay was pity more 
than bashfulness. He was wofully per- 
plexed as to what it would be proper for 
him to do in such a case. He dipped up 
water from the rill and dashed a whole cup- 
ful in her face. No effect. Her alarming 
pallor did not change. He walked all 
around her, and studied the situation from 
different stand-points. No signs of reviving 
animation. After a little reflection, he 
ventured, very timidly, to take one of her 
hands, and feel of her wrist. There were 
faint, barely perceptible pulsations. Then 
he looked all along the road, in the hope 
that somebody might be coming. Nobody 
in sight. Should he go to one of the 
houses for help? He went to his wheel and 
picked it up, and put one foot on the step. 
Then he took his foot down again, and 
droppedthe wheel. Clearly it wouldn’t doto 
go away and leave her lying there beside 
the road. He would shout for help; 
perhaps some one might hear him. He 
drew ina long breath, threw back his head, 


and opened his mouth for a long-distance 


yell. But he suddenly snapped his teeth 
together again, and blew out his breath 
without yelling. ‘* Great Scott!” suppose 
he should yell, and somebody should come, 
and find him there with a young woman, 
in this ridiculous predicament! It would be 
awful! Then she might not thank him for 
the tittle-tattle it would be sure to create 
in the neighborhood. So he bent over her 
and looked again for signs of reanimation. 
The thought struck him how very pretty 
she was. He took off his riding jacket, 
and gently placed it under head. Then he 
knelt down and took one of her hands, 
and began to rubit, — he remembered having 
read somewhere that this was useful in 
cases of fainting. What a plump, soft, 
pretty hand! If it wasn’t so awful, he 
could almost wish that he might hold it 
forever. Was there anything more he 
could do? * 

An idea struck him like 


an electric 


shock. He remembered that it was always 


prescribed in cases of fainting that the 
clothing of the patient should be loosened 
about the lungs. He was so startled and 
frightened at this idea, that he hastily 
jumped up and retreated clear across the 
road. His knees grew weak under him 
with alarm at the suggestion. Clearly he 
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couldn’t do that, let what would be the 
consequence of neglecting it! 

He slowly recovered his courage, and 
went back to her, and renewed his chafing 
of her hands. Presently she sighed softly, 
and her blue eyes opened right in his face. 
He would have jumped up and fled in 
alarm, but her fingers closed softly on his 
hand and detained him. A flush of deli- 
cate color slowly grew in her cheeks and 
lips; a soft light of recognition kindled in 
her eyes; she stirred, sighed, and said 
gently : — 

‘Thank you, sir. 
faint.” 

She looked at Mr. Podwinkle for half a 
minute, as if trying. to collect her faculties 
and remember what hadhappened. Then 
she made a weak effort to sit up, but did 
not succeed easily. 

‘* Help me up, please,” she said, extend- 
ing one of her hands with innocent con- 
fidence to Mr. Podwinkle. He took her hand 
and pulled a little, but without the desired 
effect. He was compelled to put an arm 
under her shoulders, when she sat up, 
leaning upon his arm so that he felt that it 
would not besafe to withdraw its support, 
while her blue eyes looked into his face 
with soft gratitude. Mr. Podwinkle was 


It was foolish to 


profoundly astonished to find that his sen- 
sations at this juncture were not at all dis- 
agreeable; on the contrary they were so 
pleasant that it seemed to him that the 
world would be very much improved if 
existence could be spent entirely here. 
The pretty widow stirred her hurt foot 


and winced. She looked ruefully at it, and 
then at Mr. Podwinkle. Then she smiled, 
as if amused in spite of the ache of her 
hurt. 

‘** You are Mr. Podwinkle, of the Detroit 
Club?” she asked. 

‘* That’s my name; how did you know 
it?” he said. 

‘* Oh, I’ve heard the names of all of them. 
I am Mary Morton; and that is my house 
yonder. But I don’t see how I am to 
manage to get home unless you can con- 
trive some way to carry me.” 

Another cold chill ran over Mr. Pod- 
winkle. His imagination vividly pictured 
himself carrying a pretty young womana 
quarter ofa mile in his arms. Still he 
felt that — provided nobody should meet 
them — it might be a pleasant task after 
all. The confiding smile of the charming 
widow, and the experience he had already 
undergone, had encouraged him  im- 
mensely. 
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** Do you think you could walk a little 
if 1 —ah—er—helped you?” he asked. 

** T must.” 

He helped her get upon her feet, or 
rather upon one foot, first picking 
up his jacket and putting it on, and 
depositing her shoe and stocking in his 
pockets. Then she put the heel of her 
wounded foot to the ground, and bore her 
weight lightly upon it a step or two, 
clinging to him. But the action caused 
her so much pain that she stopped, the 
tears filled her eyes, and she said : — 

‘*Oh,I can’t! The gravel cuts me, and 
it hurts fearfully. You will have to put 
your arm around me.” 

Mr. Podwinkle did so — he did it with 
a courage which half an hour earlier would 
have been absolutely impossible. She 
stole her arm about his shoulder, and 
leaned innocently upon him. Mr. Pod- 
winkle began to think himself actually 
fortunate. But a few steps proved that 
this would not do. They halted. Her 
eyes fell upon Mr. Podwinkle’s wheel. 

‘¢ Couldn’t you manage to put me on the 
bicycle, and hold me on?” she suggested. 

Mr. Podwinkle caught at the idea. He 
fairly lifted her off the ground, and carried 
her to the fence by the roadside. Then 
he got the wheel and set it up, leaning 
against the fence, beside her. Then, with 
much effort, and with a good deal of in- 
genious planning, he managed to seat her 
in the saddle, with her back partly toward 
him, while he walked beside the wheel, 
with one arm around her, and so trundled’ 
it slowly but safely along the road until he 
had carried her clear to the door of her 
house. While they were going, she told 
him there was no one at home, her house- 
maid being gone on an errand. On being 
lifted down from the saddle, she produced 
a key, with which Mr. Podwinkle unlocked 
the door, and then helped her in and seated 
her in a rocking-chair, and got an ottoman 
for her foot to rest upon. 

‘‘ Thank you; how kind you are!” she 
said gratefully. 

Mr. Podwinkle blushed with pleasure. 
‘* Does it pain you much?”’ he asked. 

‘** Tt aches dreadfully.” 

‘* We must stop that. Is there any fire 
in the house to heat some water?” 

‘** Yes, in the kitchen; there is a kettle 
of hot water on the stove.”’ 

Mr. Podwinkle got a washbowl and 
nearly filled it with water as hot as he 
could bear with his hand, and placed it on 
the floor beside the ottoman, bidding her 
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put her injured foot in it. She did so, at 
first shrinking a little from its heat. But 
in a few moments she exclaimed : — 

‘¢ Why, it is like magic! The ache has 
all gone. Ah! what should I have done 
without your help? Now you must tell 
me what I am to do, and how long it will 
be before I can walk.” 

‘* That I don’t know,” said Mr. Pod- 
winkle. ‘* The doctor will tell you that.” 

‘¢ But I shall not send for the doctor. 
Just think of the gossip! I shall depend 
upon you not to mention the affair. It was 
so ridiculous for me to get hurt in that 
way.” 

‘*T am very sorry. I shall never forgive 
myself for being the cause of the accident,”’ 
began Mr. Podwinkle; but she cut him 
short. 

‘*It was my own awkwardness; you 
were not to blame ; and you have been very 
kind. I can’t tell how much I thank you.” 

But, if she could not tell, her blue eyes 
looked volumes of gratitude. Under their 
influence Mr. Podwinkle came out strong, 
like the real gentleman he was. 

** It was my fault, and I am very sorry ; 
and yet, after all, I shall always think it 
was my good fortune to have won your 
thanks.” 

The pretty widow opened her blue 
eyes wide at this gallant speech, and be- 
stowed upon Mr. Podwinkle a smile so 
frank, so sweet, so altogether charming, 
that he felt that his whole previous exist- 
ence had been a mere blank, of no sort of 
consequence except as a necessary prepara- 
tive for the present moment. 

*¢ But I must insist upon a doctor,” he 
continued, rallying his faculties. ‘*I think 
there are no injuries except the dislocation ; 
but there may be a bone broken or split. 
Besides, a dislocation is no trifle. It needs 
to be skillfully managed, else you may have 
a stiff joint for life. I shall send out the 


best surgeon in the city this afternoon ;- 


you will hurt me very much if you refuse 
to allow me to do what I can to repair my 
fault.” 

** A city surgeon? Yes! I was ob- 
jecting to our village doctor. If he called, 
all the neighborhood would be asking him 
what was the matter. You are so thought- 
ful and kind!” 

In her gratitude she took Mr. Pod- 
winkle’s nearest hand in both her own 
plump and pretty palms and gave it a 
frank, warm, gentle pressure. Mr. Pod- 
winkle looked, as he felt, immensely 
pleased. 
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‘¢ But,” she continued, ‘‘ ifit will not be 
too much trouble, you must call and see 
how I get on, and let me thank you ” 

** Trouble! I shall be delighted!” cried 
Mr. Podwinkle, who was certainly coming 
out famously. ‘‘I have business in the 
next village, and shall ride out on the O. 
road every day or two for some time.” 

This was a whopper; but Mr. Pod- 
winkle, in his inexperience, did not think 
it would quite do to declare that he in- 
tended to call often just to see her. But 
the demure look and faint blush with 
which the pretty widow regarded his 
fervor made him half suspect that she saw 
through his little deception. 

The appearance of the house-girl inter- 
rupted their conversation, and gave Mr. 
Podwinkle his cue to leave. The widow 
clasped his hand softly at parting, and said 
she should hope to see him again soon; 
he had been so good that she should regard 
him as a friend to be always welcomed. 
And so, sitting in her chair, she watched 
him through the open door, as he mounted 
his wheel lightly, and smiled, with a soft 
blush on her cheeks, as she noted that he 
rode rapidly back toward the city, — no 
doubt for the promised surgeon, — instead 
of first going on to the village to attend to 
his business there. 

Presently the girl came into the room. 
‘¢ Maggie,” said the mistress, ‘*‘ you want 
to know how I got hurt. I stumbled and 
fell, down there by the culvert, and 1 do 
not know how I should have managed to 
get home if the gentleman had not helped 
me.” 

‘¢*T know him, ma’am; it’s Mr. Pod- 
winkle, of the club, ma’am; an’ isn’t he 
handsome, ma’am? Such a clean-looking, 
soft-spoken gentleman! An’ such legs! 
it’s just a wonder how that bicycle-dress 
does set a young man off, ma’am!”’ and 
the girl sighed at the recollection. 

‘*There, Maggie, that will do!” said 
the widow, laughing and blushing a little. 
‘*T want to caution you against gossiping 
with the neighbors. Mr. Podwinkle may 
call here once or twice to see how I am 
getting along.”’ 

‘*Yes’m. Ido hope he will.’’ 

**-You will say nothing about 42m to 
any one.” 

‘¢ No, ma’am; oh, I know a great deal 
better than ¢ha¢, ma’am! It’s none of 
their business how often he comes.” 

‘¢ Their’’ meant the world in general, 
and pretty Mrs. Morton’s rural admirers 
in particular. 
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** Very well, Maggie. You know I hate 
gossip. Now help me to lie down. That 
will do. The doctor from the city will be 
here this afternoon.” 

“* You’'m 1” 

‘*Now, hand me that magazine, and 
then go and get dinner.” 

How Mr. Podwinkle came out with the 
surgeon, bringing with him half a dozen 
pairs of the handsomest crutches he could 
find in the city, from which he would 
have the pretty widow make a selection 
for use during her lameness; how he 
came again the next day with flowers and 
fruits; how two days later his business at 
the village made it convenient to call 
again with the latest magazines and more 
flowers and fruits; how he called again 
on Sunday, this time being out for exer- 
cise; how he came again on Wednesday 
to see about the business of paying Mrs. 
Morton’s taxes; how he took her to ride 
behind a fast trotter, a few days later, be- 
cause air and exercise would aid her re- 
covery; how, when she had so far re- 
covered that the surgeon recommended 
her to walk some distance every day, Mr. 
Podwinkle insisted upon supporting her 
himself, in lieu of her crutches, and, re- 
turning after dark, reprehensively refused 


to lift her down from a tall stump in the 
wood-lot, upon which she sat while he 
was gathering for her some gorgeously 
colored autumn leaves, until she was com- 
pelled to hire him with the first kiss he 
had ever received from a woman since he 


was a child; how Mr. Podwinkle con- 
tended, in an eloquent and finally success- 
ful argument, that it was his duty and 
privilege as a gentleman to supply her 
lame foot with the softest slippers and the 


finest walking-shoes to be found in the 
city, and of course the dealers would only 
sell them in pairs; and how he prevailed 
upon her to consent to become Mrs. Pod- 
winkle on Christmas-Day, — these are 
profound secrets, which are, and ought to 
be, sacred only to the knowledge of the 
lovers themselves ; therefore, this chronicle 
will carefully avoid any mention of them. 

It only remains to be stated that the 
bridal and Christmas gifts from the ladies 
of the club to the bride were said by 
everybody to be the prettiest and choicest 
ever seen,—‘‘just too lovely for any- 
thing,” — while those from the gentlemen 
of the club to the groom were equally ad- 
mired; that the speech of the president 
of the club, in proposing a long and 
happy life to the wedded pair, was univer- 
sally declared to be the neatest thing in 
that line ever listened to; and that Messrs. 
High, Condor, Littleweed, Bard, Perker, 
and Twiddle, aided and abetted by their 
respective spouses and sweet-hearts, pre- 
sented to the groom an_ashes-of-roses 
stocking, filled to the very top with deli- 
cate ‘* kisses,” ‘‘ loves,” ‘* hearts,’ and 
other choice don-dons, and fairly electri- 
fied the whole company by their enthusi- 
astic applause of the wonderful eloquence 
of Mr. Lowe’s presentation address. How 
they managed to get possession of that 
stocking is an unsolvable mystery, inas- 
much as Maggie, the house-girl, was too 
profoundly absorbed in admiring the legs 
of the club and speculating what she 
would purchase with the gold coin which 
Mrs. Littleweed slily slipped into her 
hand, to notice the suspicious look which 
her mistress bestowed upon her when the 
stocking was produced. 


President Bates. 
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RECREATION, 


Mr. JOSEPH STRUTT in his introduction, itself 
a history, to his excellent work upon the Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England, mentions 
a northern hero, whose name was Kolson, and 
relates his boastful possession of nine accom- 
plishments: ‘I know,” says he, ‘‘how to 
play at chess; I can engrave Runic letters; I am 
expert at my book; I know how to handle the 
tools of the smith; I can traverse the snow on 
skates of wood; I excel in shooting with the 
bow; I use the oar with facility; I can sing to 
the harp, and I compose verses.” Happy 
Kolson! engraver, student, artisan, musician, 
and poet, but skater, archer, oarsman, and chess- 
player. By which of all was he best known? In 
which of all did he take most delight? He 
claimed, and had his claim allowed, to be an 
adept: in each. He was styled a hero, and his 
qualifications were those of a fearless, enterpris- 
ing, and illustrious man. 

It would appear that, in his order of enumera- 


tion, intentional it may have been, he placed his 
out-of-door exercises between his ability to work 
and his disposition to sing, between his study of 


the classics and his making of verses. At any 
rate it is in relation to them that we read the 
character of the man. He might have been a 
great deal without them; he was very much 
more with them. For diversion, recreation, 
develops character. Whoever owns the love 
of reading and the power of writing, and deliber- 
ately chooses chess for his in-door and archery for 
his out-door amusement, must be a most intelli- 
gent and desirable companion. For we do not 
care about the business occupation of our friend. 
His choice as merchant or professor may have 
been coerced by circumstances. But we do care 
about the manner in which he passes leisure 
hours. The games and recreations of a people 
as of individuals, whether directed by authority 
or adopted by popular desire, are symbolical of 
their quality. These show more readily than 
ambitious ethics the status of the national pulse. 
The festivals of the ancient Jews. were the merry- 
makings that as a people they enjoyed, and 
they expressed more forcibly than their fanatical 
idea of government their real regard for the 
sentiment of humanity. The cowardice and 
brutality of the Romans were much more conspic- 
uous through their gladiatorial exhibitions than 
their courage or wisdom as proclaimed from 
their tribunals. 

Some definite amusement has usually been 
chosen and recognized as national by every peo- 
ple. The drama has ever held a prominent 
place. From the time when, according to Ana- 
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charsis, Aeschylus painted men greater than 
they could be, Sophocles as they ought to be, 
and Euripides as they were, down to the hour 
in which Shakspere held the mirror up to nature, 
the devotion to theatrical performances was well- 
nigh universal. During the latter part of this 
century the world has been treated to the pro- 
ductions of playwrights whose adaptations, ma- 
nipulations, and inventions have done more, it 
may be, to amuse than to instruct their audiences. 
But of out-of-door entertainments there has been 
no lack. In England, cricket and the turf and 
the field; in this country, base-bail, rifle-practice 
and yachting are sports that are not new, but never 
tire. Bicycling in both England and America 
is largely on the increase, and is probably at the 
head of all the graceful recreations. Tennis 
playing is gaining favor, and canoeing is making 
proselytes. The famous Walton has his enthu- 
siastic followers, and in the joyous summer time 
the pleasure-yachts in the harbors shame in num- 
ber, size, and beauty those of any squadron of 
a former decade. Recreation takes many forms. 
The playing of a rubber of whist, or the read- 
ing of a well-written story is pastime for some 
persons, the criticism of an epic, or the consid- 
eration of an essay, afford gratification to others. 


A SINGING RIVER. 


A PECULIAR musical resonance, which John 
Boyle O'Reilly describes in OUTING as occurring 
in a sequestered portion of the Susquehanna, 
finds its counterpart in the low sandy banks and 
marshes of the Pascagoula river, and is ac- 
counted for by the inhabitants of its shores in 
a more picturesque, if not so practical, a manner. 
Among the numerous Indian legends which have 
drifted back to us from the old Colonial life of 
our country, there are none more Rhenish in 
flavor than the oft-told legend of Pascagoula 
bay. Upon calm moonlight nights a mysterious 
music has been heard to issue at intervals from 
the water, and, floating over its surface for a 
time, die away in soft melodious fragments. Ap- 
parently it comes from caverns or grottoes be- 
low the bed of the stream, and, ascending from 
the water in a volume of sound, it curls under the 
very keel of the traveler’s boat, and reaches the 
ear like the strains of a thousand distant zolian 
harps. 

To the wholly practical mind the phenomenon 
may be accounted for in part by the peculiar 
formation of the banks of the stream, the wild 
rushing of the wind through the reeds and ledges 
on the shore, or the hollow indentations in the 
bed of the river ; but the Indians of two centuries 
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ago have a tradition so beautiful regarding it 
that it will bear repetition. 

Many years ago there lived by the side of the 
stream a race of Indians differing in essential 
respects from the neighboring tribes. They 
were of light complexion, were small of stature ; 
and they subsisted wholly upon the products of 
the river. 

They were a simple, inoffensive race, not very 
warlike ; and they were unmolested by the sur- 
rounding tribes. Their religion, if it could be 
called a religion, seemed to be a kind of worship, 
in music and song, of a statue of a mermaid. A 
great temple stood in the midst of their wig- 
wams, roughly erected of stones and sand, over- 
hung with gray moss and wild vines. In the 
center of this was a beautifully carved statue of 
the sea-maiden, around which they danced and 
sang in great numbers at stated times. 

After a time, an old man appeared among them 
with long gray beard and flowing hair. In his 
hand he bore a cross, and from his bosom he drew 
forth a book, which he reverently kissed, and, 
opening, read from it tothem. They did not, 
of course, understand his language; but he set 
himself to work at the Indian tongue, and his 
proficiency therein was soon held miraculous. 
Day after day he explained the sacred tenets to 
the tribe and instructed them in the holy com- 
mands of the gospel. Months passed by. He 
still pursued his missionary labors and began to 
harvest the fruits of his work. He was progress- 
ing rapidly in the conversion of the Infians to 
Christianity, when a most unexpected event sud- 
denly terminated his labors. One night, when 
the moon was at her zenith and the whole world 
was bathed in silvery light, there was a fluttering 
upon the surface of the water, as if the still air 
had been flapped into a whirlwind by myriads of 
invisibie wings sweeping overhead. The placid 
water was convulsed, and rolled from bank to 
bank in rapid oscillations, and, as it heaved, a 
groan was heard to issue from its depths. Sud- 
denly it formed itself into a pyramid, or water- 
spout, and afterwards into a tower of foaming, 
boiling waves, in the very midst of which ap- 
peared the mermaid. Singing with a voice that 
fascinated by its sweetness, she gazed down 
upon the world beneath her. The Indians and 
the priest rushed to the river-bank to contem- 
plate the strange spectacle. When the mermaid 
beheld them, she tuned her voice to still more 
ravishing sweetness, and, beckoning them with 
her white hand, she chanted : — 


** Come to me, come to me, 
Ye Children of the sea! 
Neither bell, book, nor cross, 
Shall win ye from your Queen.” 


The Indians listened to her with ever increasing 
ecstasy, and at last one of them plunged into the 
water, and was seenno more ; another and another 
followed in quick succession, and finally all, — 
men, women, and children, — followed and were 
lost in the depths below. 

As the last one disappeared a wild laugh of 
exultation arose from the foamy tower, and the 
sea-maiden sank into the green mist beneath. 
The towering column fell down with a terrific 
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explosion, and the river returned to its bed once 
more. Ever since, music has been heard to float 
over the stream at rare intervals, and the Indians 
say that it is the voices of their brethren cele- 
brating their deliverance in the palace of the 
mermaid. 

The legend states that the priest also disap- 
peared and was never heard of more, and that he 
ascribed his defeat to the fact that he was not 
sufficiently in a state of grace when he attempted 
the conversion of his infidel brethren; so that 
the power of darkness achieved their victory. 

Be that as it may, the legend still survives, 
and lends a romantic interest to the curious 
phenomenon. 

L. S. Converse. 


AN EXPLOIT OF THE B.B.C. 

THE captain of the Boys’ Bicycle Club has, 
after much cogitation, discovered a way to keep 
the members of that distinguished association in 
order, and imbue them with the love for regular 
and punctual attendance at meetings. The 
captain’s plan is to hold forth a tempting bait of 
cake and lemonade, with ice-cream occasionally 
included; largest helps to the best behaved. 
This has proved satisfactory all the way round, 
especially to the captain’s mother, who furnishes 
the spread, and his sisters, who pervade the scene 
and minister to the modest requirements of the 
wheelmen. (It may be stated right here that 
since the captain’s scheme has been in working 
order, the club-roll has increased by ten new 
members.) 

At the last meeting, after disposing of business 
and refreshments, the club went off for a short 
ride among the beautiful hills that encircle ; 
but this is dangerous ground. Having sworn not 
to reveal the whereabouts of the B.B.C., we will 
omit further description of the scenery, and pass 
over half an hour, when the cyclers were resting 
in various picturesque attitudes on fences and 
stumps by the roadside. Of course the captain 
takes OUTING; and he was retailing some points 
of ‘* The Great Canada Bicycle Tour” to an ad- 
miring audience ; it seemed a harmless occupa- 
tion, but the result was appalling. 

There is generally one particularly adventurous 
soul in every bicycle club; and, as the narrator 
wound up his account, the Daring Member said : 
‘«*« Say, why can’t we go off on one, too?” 

‘¢ What, go to Canada on a four-hundred-mile 
run?” gasped the captain, while the rest of the 
company eyed the Daring Member in silence. 
Nothing daunted, however, by the unsympa- 
thetic reception of his idea, he continued : — 

‘Not so far as that, I s’pose; but I bet you we 
could do a hundred easy, and have as much fun 
as those fellows did.” 

‘¢ Yes,” chimed in the standard-bearer ; ‘‘ it’d 
be just bully; no reason why we couldn’t do it.” 

The captain, it is well known, dislikes to have 
his club distanced in any way, and by this time 
was as enthusiastic as possible. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” he 
declared ; ‘‘ I’d like to do it, first-rate, and jet 
those big fellers see they can’t get ahead of us on 
that.” 
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By this time every member was on his feet, 
and confusion reigned as energetic assertions of 
their prowess filled the air; but silence suddenly 
ensued when the shrill voice of the Youngest 
Member was heard announcing, ‘‘ My mother 
won’t let me go; and I don’t believe yours will, 
either.” 

Here was an unforeseen stumbling-block. How 
do ‘* big fellers” dispose of their mothers? 

Somebody suggested, ‘‘ Why, they just say 
they’re going to go; and that’s all there is about 
it ” 


This simple method, though, did not seem to 
fit the needs of the Boys’ Bicycle Club. The cap- 
tain reluctantly conceded as much. ‘‘ My mother 
wouldn’t care,” he said, meditatively, ‘‘ after I 
was once off ; but she wouldn’t think of letting me 
start on a long trip like that any more’n she'd fly.” 

Evidently the captain’s mother lacked the 
soaring propensities of her son’s aspiring nature. 

‘* My father’d say ‘ Nonsense, you're better otf 
at home,’ before I’d had half achance to explain, 
and that'd settle my case,” admitted the Oldest 
Member ; and assenting murmurs indicated that 
there were other parents of a like disposition. 
Disconsolately the club prepared to settle on the 
fences again and renounce the brilliant project ; 
but the Daring Member verified his right to 
that title, and electrified the B.B.C. by exclaim- 
ing: ‘Let’s go without asking!” He was 
instantly supported by the standard-bearer: 
‘* We could write notes telling ’em about it; and 
if they knew it was all right they wouldn’t worry.” 
This sensible thought was hailed with delight, 
and the Heedless Member excitedly fell off his 
perch, damaging his helmet, while the others 
began discussing the plan and had arranged 
several details of the trip before the captain 
came to any decision. First he had to argue 
against disobeying his mother, though ‘* Tisn’t 
disobeying: she never said I couldn’t go,” he 
mentally pleaded. Perhaps she would even be 
glad to have him go and enjoy himself; and she 
couldn’t possibly be uneasy if he left the explan- 
atory letter. Visions of riding through awe- 
stricken villages at the head of his brave band 
passed enticingly through his mind, and— 
well — a poke in the side and an inquiring ‘‘ Say, 
you aint going to back out, are you?” was met 
with a decided ‘‘ No, I'll go if you fellows will.” 
Whereupon the captain plunged into the thick 
of the discussion, and within ten minutes it was 
determined that the B.B.C. was to meet half a 
mile out of town at nine o’clock the next day, 
provided with the all-important cash, etc. Then 
the conspirators went home. 

The captain was very busy during the evening, 
and while arranging his outfit, found, with dismay, 
that his last deposit in the savings-bank had 
left him but thirty-seven cents on hand; but he 
rallied from this disappointment on reflecting 
that the treasurer would bring at least two dollars 
of the club money, and, with contributions from 
the other members, things would be all right. 
Next he indited the following epistle, and went 
peacefully to sleep : — 

Dear Mother: —1 hope you will not mind, but I am 


going with the Club on a hundred-mile ride, or may be more 
if the weather is good. I shall not take any headers or any- 
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thing, so pee need not worry. We will be back in a few 
days, and I will send a postal from Haltown to let you know 
how we get on, so good by. 

Your aff. son. 


This reassuring communication was posted in 
the morning by the captain, who reckoned on 
the carrier's delivering it by noon, and with a 
serene bearing our adventurer rode forth, rather 
behind time. 

By ten o’clock eleven wheelmen were as- 
sembled at the appointed spot. The standard- 
bearer brought word that two members had 
decided not to come, fearing they might not 
return in time for the impending circus; the 
Youngest Member had evidently thought dis- 
creetly of his mother’s opinion; so after, waiting 
another half hour, the captain concluded that his 
band was complete, and the procession started. 
They were to progress by a circuitous route to 
Haltown, twenty miles off, which, as the first 
place of any importance, would be their quarters 
for the night. 

A mile was ridden over gayly enough, every 
one felt fresh, and the morning was, if rather 
warm, clear and pleasant. Just then the rubber 
tire came .off the Dandy Member’s wheel. All 
hastened to offer string, of which there was a 
large assortment ; but the Dandy Member pro- 
tested that it did’nt look nice, and that if they 
couldn’t wait while he went back for cement, he 
would resign from the expedition. Expostulation 
was vain: if they chose to have their tires fastened 
with ropes, all right; but Ze wasn’t going to, so 
there !—and after some moments spent in argu- 
ment, the club beheld their fellow-rider deserting 
towards home, only pausing to shout that they’d 
better skip along, or somebody would be coming 
after them. Taking his advice, they put on speed 
and whirred hastily onward till nearly noon, 
when the captain dismounted at a meager-look- 
ing farmhouse, and stood wiping his heated brow 
as seven exhausted cyclers came wearily along. 
An explanation was given as he surveyed the 
diminished company: one member had been 
suddenly taken with a rheumatic cramp in his 
leg, rendering it necessary for another to escort 
him home; the latter had promised to return if 
he wasn't too tired. The captain bore it philo- 
sophically, and thought they had better delay 
a while for him; whereupon they trooped into 
the yard and demanded bread and milk, which 
is apparently the wheelman’s favorite repast. 
But are grown-up wheelmen ever deceived in it? 
The cross woman our friends encountered gave 
them thin milk, and bread of the consistency 
termed ‘‘soggy;” but still their youthful ap- 
petites consumed such a quantity that her bill 
was: 5 qts.milk, .30; bread, .16; total, .46. 

The captain called on the treasurer to defray 
this charge ; but that individual created a sensa- 
tion by placidly announcing that he had been 
unable to find the key of the club cash-box, and 
had, consequently, brought but eighteen cents of 
his own money. 

‘* Well, you are a nice young kid!” exclaimed 
the exasperated leader. ‘‘ How on earth do you 
suppose we’re going to get along? What did 
the rest of you bring?” An investigation showed 
this result :— 
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Captain, .37; Treasurer, .18; Oldest Member, 
-25 ; Standard-bearer, .06 ; Reliable Member, .53 ; 
total amount, $1.39. (The Daring, Heedless, and 
Fat Members had quite forgotten their cash.) 
$1.39! The tourists looked at each other in 
consternation as the Oldest Member subtracted 
their present outlay from it, and proclaimed that 
93 cents stood between them and destitution. 
The hostess refused to deduct anything from her 
charge; which was reluctantly paid; and the 
eight unfortunates went out in the road to talk it 
over. 

‘*Tell you what, boys,” began the Oldest 
Member, sagely, ‘‘I aint one to kick when 
there’s any fun on hand; but we can't have a 
hundred-mile run, no way you fix it. May as 
well give it up.” — ‘‘So I say, too,” agreed the 
Fat Member. ‘‘ There’s only money enough 
for two more bread-and-milks, —and that aint 
good for much, any way. I move we go back.” 

‘*Well, you can, if you want to. 1 shan’t,” 
returned the captain, resolutely. ‘* You don’t 
catch me backing out. S’posing we don’t make 
a hundred miles, I’m going on to Haltown, if I 
can’t go a step farther.” 

‘*Good for you, Cap.,” said the Daring Mem- 
ber. ‘Let ’em go home, if they’ve had enough 
of it. Come on—I'm with you ;” and the Daring 
Member neatly executed the pedal-mount and 
went coasting down the hill towards Haltown, 
followed by three others. The captain staid 
to give an eloquent portrayal of possible joys to 
come; but the Oldest Member listened coldly, 
and the Fat Member, as they prepared to depart, 
quenchingly replied: ** You can’t have any kind 
of a time when you haven't got enough to eat.” 
The treasurer, who had paid great attention to 
both sides, then remarked: ‘It aint so much 
fun as I expected. Guess I'll go back with the 
boys ; ” and, waving an adieu to the disgusted cap- 
tain, the trio pedaled off homeward. 

‘* Kickers !” savagely ejaculated the deserted 
one, as he rejoined his associates. 

How hot it grew, and how unspeakably rough 
that road was! The Daring and Heedless Mem- 
bers were the only hilarious ones in the party ; 
they gave exhibitions of fancy riding whenever 
a smooth piece of ground was reached, and 
capped the climax by racing downhill as they 
entered a small village. The next thing the other 
three observed was a wild confusion of legs and 
spokes at the foot of the declivity, and, hastening to 
the spot, they assisted in disentangling their com- 
rades, comparatively uninjured, from the bicycular 
wreck. The Heedless Member gazed on his 
damaged steed. ‘‘Settles my hash,” he said, 
ruefully ; and his competitor had been quite as 
unlucky. The captain proposed to have the 
machines repaired, and offered the whole of their 
93 cents to the blacksmith, who formed one of 
the interested crowd now surrounding them ; but 
that worthy shook his head. ‘It’s beyont me,” 
he avowed, frankly. ‘‘I’m free to confess I 
can’t do nothing with the critters; why, they're 
out of kilter clear through.” There was no deny- 
ing this, and the only thing for it was to engage 
a farmer’s wagon and transport the wheels and 
ex-riders home. The standard-bearer and the 
Reliable Member nobly declared an intention to 
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stand by their leader; so again these three sur- 
vivors turned Haltown-ward. 

Allow us to pass over the rest of that sad 
afternoon, and imagine for yourself, sympathetic 
reader, how those poor enthusiasts labored on, 
mile after mile ; how they once missed their way, 
and how rejoiced they were that night when they 
beheld the Haltown lights ahead. 

Each sat up straighter then, the tired young 
faces beneath the gray helmets reflecting some 
of the brightness as they rode toward a street- 
lamp on the outskirts of the town, where a group 
of men was assembled. At last, here was a dele- 
gation to receive them. What a pity the other 
members had missed it! thought the captain. 
Just then the crowd parted, and out stepped a 
policeman. ‘‘Stop a minute, young fellows!” 
he called. ‘‘Certainly,” agreed the three, as 
they dismounted. ‘‘ Where are you from?” was 
the next hail; to which the captain answered 
politely. 

‘*¢] thought as much,” responded the official. 
‘* Well, I’ve got orders to take you chaps along 
to headquarters. Better come without any 
fuss.” 

Oh, the indignation of those boys! No pen 
can portray it. However, remonstrance being 
useless, the representatives of the B.B.C. were 
marched to the police-station, where the good- 
natured chief smoothed their ruffled plumage 
somewhat, but (there is no evading it) took them 
home on the midnight train. ‘* Next time you 
run off like this, young man,” he kindly advised 
the crest-fallen captain, ‘‘ you’d better not leave 
any clue to where you’re going. Your mother 
telegraphed for us to stop you here.” 

Alas, for the hundred-mile run of the B.B.C.! 
We cannot help bestowing a little pity on them, 
though the captain stoutly protests that it is not 
needed. ‘*We’ll do it yet. Just you wait till 
we're bigger.” 

A. E. M. 


THOMAS STEVENS IN CHEYENNE. 

IN connection with Mr. Stevens's articles upon 
his wheel trip across the continent, perhaps a bit 
of personal reminiscence may not be devoid of 
interest. As a person taking considerable inter- 
est in wheeling matters, I kept myself tolerably 
well posted upon the progress of this plucky 
tourist, through the public prints and private cor- 
respondence. This interest was somewhat in- 
creased by a personal knowledge of some of the 
difficulties which he must encounter on his way, 
and I was looking forward to his arrival in Chey- 
enne from Laramie City, where he once resided, 
and was engaged in the Union Pacific Rolling 
Mills. Rolling down Ferguson street from tea 
on the evening of the 3d of June, 1884, my at- 
tention was attracted to a gathering crowd on the 
post-office corner, and a cry from one of the 
‘*boys:” **O-ho, Clark, here’s your bicycler! 
he’s asking for you.” 

I dismounted from my 48” and pushed my 
way through the crowd to where Stevens was 
standing, the center of a curious throng and 
‘* observed of all observers.” Mutual handshak- 















ing and introduction followed, and then came 
one of those pompous displays of authority which 
are not alone confined to the cities of the East, 
and which I never recall without a feeling of 
risingresentment. One of the city police-officers, 
attracted by the crowd and inspired by all the 
importance which a big silver star can suggest, 
pushed his way to where the tourist and | were 
chatting as quietly as may be, and gruffly ordered 
him to ‘‘ get that thing out of the way ;” reason- 
ing, as I suppose, and as is usual with over-im- 
portant and under-courageous ‘‘ cops” in gen- 
eral, that it is far easier to disperse a stranyer 
and a harmless bicycle than it is to scacter a 
crowd of constituents whose franchise may be 
of use at the ward election at some future 
time. 

I found Stevens to be an unassuming young 
Englishman, rather under the ordinary stature, 
but strongly put up, and from whose physical 
economy all surplus fat had been purged by his 
severe and protracted work. He was as brown 
as a nut, and almost as mud-bespattered as his 
go-inch machine, because of the soft roads he 
had found in crossing the divide between this 
city and Laramie, or, in local idiom, ‘‘ in coming 
over the hill.” 

He was anything in appearance but a holiday 
wheelman, as his tour was anything but a holi- 
day excursion. His suit was made up of a blue 
flannel shirt a deal too large for him and much 
weather-stained ; his knickerbockers had given 
way to a pair of blue overalls gathered at the 
knees within a pair of duck hunting leggings, 
once brown, but now completely disguised as to 
texture and color beneath the heavy alkali mud 
with which his rolling wheel had bespattered 
them. 

After indulging the inner man at his hotel, 
Stevens came to my office, and we passed a very 
pleasant hour in mutual interchange of experi- 
ences, until the hard work of the day made a 
demand for rest too emphatic to be unnoticed, 
when he retired to his hotel. The next morn- 
ing I came down town early, to watch the strong, 
steady sweep of his legs as he pedaled his way 
out of sight to the eastward. 

Stevens was a quiet, unassuming man of about 
twenty-six years, and while showing some pleas- 
ure at his successful tour thus far, his elation had 
nothing of objectionable egotism init. In con- 
versation, he was quiet, frank, and unpretending, 
showing none of those unpleasant sporting quali- 
ties which so frequently mar the social intercourse 
of professional and amateur-professional wheel- 
men; yet beneath his quiet exterior one could 
readily see the strong will which had had so 
much to do in carrying him through one of 
the severest tests which bicycle annals can 
show. 

Among other autograph entries upon our club 
record, appears the following : — 


Thomas Stevens, Bicycle Tourist from San Francisco 
to Constantinople, Turkey. Native of Gt. Berkhamsted, 
Hertfordshire, England. Started from San Francisco 
April 22, 1884 — arrived in Cheyenne June 3, 1884. 


Frank H. Clark. 
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UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


THE younger Australians possess a peculiar 
aptitude for sports of all kinds, and in 
some they have attained a_ proficiency 
amounting almost to superiority. The most 
popular sports affected in this colony 
are football in the winter and cricket in the 
summer. Football boasts the greater number 
of supporters. It is not at all uncommon for a 
match between two rival clubs to be attended by 
twelve thousand or more spectators. This 
cannot be claimed for cricket ; and it is probably 
because football contains a large amount of that 
dangerous element which is absent in its moré 
scientific rival. Apparently the public has not 
yet lost that desire to witness strifes which 
occasion loss of limb, and even, at times, of life, 
which possessed a remarkable fascination for the 
ancients. It appears to me that one of the most 
attractive features of this game is that one is 
more likely to witness a player have his leg 
broken, his eye gouged out, or his vertebrze 
twisted out of shape, than at a cricket match, and 
hence its principal charm. Whatever may be 
the reason, it is most certain that with all classes, 
and with both sexes, football is fast developing 
into a mania in this colony. 

The efforts to establish base-ball here have, 
up to the present time, been both feeble and 
unsuccessful. Some few years back, a variety 
troupe of American darkies traveling through the 
colofiies endeavored to popularize this pastime by 
matches amongst themselves, and inviting the 
public to witness them. This invitation was 
accepted in but few instances, and the result was 
that the laudable intentions of these dusky 
enthusiasts were defeated. I well remember 
being present at one of those contests, and, after 
watching the match attentively for some time, 
arrived at the conclusion that the uniforms of the 
players were more attractive than the game. 
Previously, endeavors had been made to establish 
base-ball here, with a similar result. It finds no 
favor in the colonies, and I doubt if it ever will. 

The same, however, cannot be said of la 
crosse, as it is becoming more popular every 
season. This is shown by the increase of clubs 
which have the development of this pastime as 
their immediate object, and which have increased 
so of late as to have warranted the establish- 
ment of an association to protect and watch over 
the welfare of this sport. There are already 
seven clubs in Melbourne that send ten teams 
into the field on each Saturday afternoon, and 
two in the country districts, with every prospect 
of others being added to their number during 
the approaching season. There is a certain 
atmosphere surrounding la crosse that I should 
like to see extended to other outdoor pursuits. 
It is largely to this that the Canadian game owes 
its success in the antipodes. I trust that the 
day is not far distant when Victoria will be 
enabled to send a team of representatives to your 
continent. 

Rowing is a favorite exercise. There is a 
large number of clubs in existence. Sydney is 
more aquatically inclined than we of this colony. 
This is probably on account of the greater facili- 
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ties and inducements offered by the harbor of 
that place. Canoeing, on the contrary, is con- 
fined to a select few. This is doubtless on ac- 
count of the lack of navigable rivers. If an 
enthusiast entered upon a long paddle here, he 
would, in all probability, be constrained to walk 
two-thirds of the distance he desired to cover. 
However, in the course of time our rivers must 
be cleared of their dangerous snags and the 
other obstacles which now impede navigation, and 
then, perhaps, the surfaces may become dotted 
here and there with the sails of these dainty crafts. 

The Irish game of hurling has several clubs 
established in its interest, but its adherents may 
be counted by the dozen. Notso, however, with 
lawn tennis, which is particularly popular. This, 
I suspect, is in a measure attributable to the fairer 
sex being permitted to participate in its pleasures 
without drawing down upon themselves the un- 
desirable comments of Mrs. Grundy. 

Archery is almost unknown with us. But 
walking tours are extensively in vogue during the 
cooler portion of the year. 

The yachting season for 1884-85 was formally 
opened on Saturday, October 18, by the Victoria 
Club. The wind blew strong and steadily from 
the south. Onlyseven yachts took part, although 
it was expected that at least a dozen, represent- 
ing a tonnage of two hundred and _ forty-one, 
would answer to the commodore’s call. A party 
of ladies accompanied one of the boats. The 
fleet stood off on the starboard tack, until St. 
Kilda was neared, and then returned to the Sand- 
ridge breakwater. Several signals were given 
by the commodore, and responded to in sucha 
manner as to cause him to run up the flag bear- 
ing the initials H. C. G. (‘‘ you are performing 
well”) —a compliment which was no doubt 
properly appreciated. Then B.N. T. was ex- 
hibited, and the invitation to board the flagship 
was readily responded to. A convivial hour 
passed. Since that occasion the fleet has put to 
sea on each Saturday afternoon. 

The St. Hilda Yacht Club opened its sea- 
son on Saturday, October 24, with a handicap 
race fora handsome trophy. The distance was 
about ten miles, and the time allowance was 
half a minute a foot. Of the six entries, five 
competed. The prize was won by the Messrs. 
Kay’s Waterwitch, recently built. Therace was 
a most exciting one, and was watched by a large 
and enthusiastic concourse of people gathered 
on the pier. 

The Albert Park Lake, situated about two 
miles from this city, presents on each evening 
and Saturday afternoon an appearance so ani- 
mated as to gladden the hearts of those who 
derive health and pleasure from aquatic pursuits. 
This lake is a large one, and has of late been 
vastly improved. Charming little islands are 
dotted here and there, and afford refreshing re- 
treats. They are planted with ferns and shrubs, 


and add to the picturesque appearance of the © 


locality. Several buildings on the northern shore 
possess all the requirements of the Aadztués. 
Some of these are the headquarters of several 
rowing and yachting clubs. It was on this lake 
that Hanlan displayed his prowess to an excited 
multitude. 
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Tricycling has, during the past few months, 
been brought into public prominence. Mr. 
Copland, of Sydney, has claimed, and had al- 
lowed him, the record of the Colonies for a tour 
on a tricycle from Sydney to Melbourne and 
back. The distance between the two cities is 
about 578 miles. Whilst in Melbourne, he car- 
ried out several long runs, which made the total 
distance travelled 1,282 miles. He was unaccom- 
panied, and as in places the road was execrable, 
and the weather at times but little better, it 
proves Mr. Copland to be a rider of some deter- 
mination. His feat was given unusual publicity 
through the press, and it may therefore be sur- 
mised that it will, toa great extent, popularize 
this admirable means of locomotion. Certain it 
is that a large number of tricycles are now daily 
employed to convey their fortunate possessors to 
their daily avocations. 

Another tricycle ride of note is that accom- 
plished by Mr. J. P. Russell, of Melbourne, in 
October, through the western district of Victoria, 
a locality famous for its potatoes and its roads. 
This gentleman succeeded in covering 305 miles 
in five days, being an average of 61 miles aday, — 
not at alla discreditable performance, consider- 
ing that his tour was essentially for pleasure. 

The apathy displayed by the council of our 
local governing wheel body, the Victorian Cyclists’ 
Union, is, to characterize it mildly, remarkable. 
The institution in question was founded in Feb- 
ruary, 1882, and its objects included the estab- 
lishment of a touring branch ona basis similar to 
that of the Cyclists’ Touring Club. However, upto 
the present time, no effort has been made to carry 
this object into effect. The prevalent opinion is, 
that, in the case of this body, union is not strength. 
Certainly it has held three race meetings (which 
included no championships), constructed a racing 
rink (which few use), and secured from the 
government a reduction on the carriage of wheels 
by rail; but beyond that it has ceased to be of 
service. Everybody is crying out for the estab- 
lishment of the touring system; but I fear they 
will have reached a chronic condition of hoarse- 
ness ere that feature of the organization is con- 
summated. However, the body is young, very 
young, yet. Probably,in the course of another 
ten or twelve years, it will recognize the fact that 
there are many matters of importance to local 
wheelmen that it could with advantage direct its. 
attention to. 

The world of wheels in Tasmania has been 
unusually Jively of late. Although that salubrious 
island does not contain ,more than four clubs,— 
two of which are a hundred miles from the others, 
—no less than three important race meetings 
have been held there recently. One of the pro- 
grams included a donkey race as a novelty. 
Tasmania must boast, at the very least, a hun- 
dred riders and a union. 

Ollapod. 


MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 


A SPORT AND ITS TRAVESTY. 


ONE of the most curious phenomena of an age, 
when nine-tenths of able-bodied Americans of 
both sexes follow the lead of society bell- 




















wethers from folly and frivolity to fresh frivolity 
and folly, is the extraordinary popularity enjoyed 
of late, and especially during the past few months, 
by the so-called sport of roller-skating. Its vo- 
taries are numbered by the million, its shrines 
by the thousand. It is safe to say that there are 
few villages of more than two thousand inhabi- 
tants in the United States which are not blessed 
or cursed by roller-skating rinks, with the usual 
quota of broken legs, arms, and collar-bones ; 
coughs, colds, and galloping consumptions. 
Theatrical managers complain bitterly of the 
falling off in their season’s profits, which they at- 
tribute, never to their own greed, stupidity, and 
short-sightedness, sometimes to the competition 
of the cheap dime-museum with variety show 
annexed, but oftener, far, to the all-absorbing 
claims of roller-skating. Paragraphers poke fun 
at the ruling mania, cynics sneer atit, physicians 
profit by it while protesting against it,— for 
American physicians are not so fond of ‘‘ standing 
in” with the undertaker for mutual advantage as 
satirists represent them ; but it runs its course, re- 
gardless alike of jeers, sneers, and protests. Lat- 
terly, and worst of all, the very curious fact has 
come to notice that it does not, to any appreci- 
able degree, increase the amount of genuine skat- 
ing in places where its devotees are most zealous 
and numerous. Nay, strange as it may seem, it 
even diminishes the use made of real ice and real 
skates, so potent are its all-compelling charms. 
In this latter fact lies the graveness of the 
charge against roller-skating. Its many minor 
faults can be borne in silence ; but when it causes 
even a temporary decline of the sport of which it 
is a travesty, it is certainly time for all lovers of 
skating to enter a dignified but forcible remon- 
strance. The very fact that roller-skating is 
possible all the year round condemns it. ho 
wishes to play football in August, or eat straw- 
berries in September? I protest against the 
assumption that it is possible to ‘‘ skate ” under 
a roof with the thermometer up in the thirties. 
It can’t be done. Those who say it can are cast- 
ing discredit upon an ancient and honorable sport, 
which has come down to us through we know not 
how many remote generations of Scandinavian, 
Dutch, German, Scottish, or Saxon forefathers. 
For whether our ancestors traversed Swedish or 
Danish moors on long wooden runners, using 
the crested snow for a highway, or skimmed the 
surface of Highland lochs or Dutch canals, or 
bound to their feet with an infinity of straps and 
thongs the antique ‘‘crease bottom” of New 
England, with its quaint spiral curve at the toe, 
we all should have a common interest in the sport 
they loved, and do our best to save it from the 
pit into which it has fallen. ‘* Ancient and honor- 
able,” I called this sport; and it is both, but in 
unequal degrees. Indeed we do not know in how 
remote a past it had its genesis. For aught we 
can establish to the contrary, so vague and-in- 
complete are the census reports of the day, old 
Odin himself may have been the first skater. 
Rash, indeed, must have been the man who first 
dared to bring discredit upon such a legacy as 
this by inventing its petty and pitiful caricature 
on wheels, and who added insult to injury by 
calling his invention ‘‘ skating,” forsooth ! 
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The skater —the man or woman who knows 
the clear, crisp, sparkling ring of steel upon ice 
—has treasured up hosts of pleasant memories 
unknown to those whose whole ambition is to do 
the ‘*Dutch roll” and the ‘* outer-edge curve ” 
— I think that’s what they call it— upon a hard- 
wood floor. The real skater asks no companion 
save a lover or a friend, no on-lookers but the 
birds, the trees, the shores, and the sky. The 
sham skater shuts these out with four walls and a 
roof, and is poorly compensated for their loss by 
the presence of a gaping multitude of sacrilegious 
persons like himself, by the flare of brass bands 
and the blaze of electric lights. The real skater 
knows how a brook gurgles when the ear is held 
close to the thin ice over it. He remembers rare 
moments along shores where drooping ever- 
greens screened him from the wind, and par- 
tridges were startled up from their bunch of fallen 
buds by the sound of his approach. He has 
skated over swamps where the ice, frozen in time 
of freshet, hung in folds of almost leathery 
toughness from the stumps, sagging between 
them to the water’s receding level. He has faced 
the north wind under Canadian skies, or scudded 
before the favoring gale down toward the sea, 
with the light fading in the west behind and the 
first flakes of the gathering storm just pelting 
across the salt meadows. He has, if his boy- 
hood days were as full of folly as the most, risked 
his life upon ice of a single night’s freezing, where 
ugly looking cracks raced and chased by his side, 
warning him to renewed exertion by their ominous 
sound, the water spouting and spurting through 
from beneath. He will dwell with tender recol- 
lections upon the old spiral-toed relics of a past 
and gone generation which, in early boyhood, 
he fastened upon his feet with doubled and twisted 
sheep twine; of the pair of smooth bottoms with 
straps and buckles,— a great improvement,— the 
gift of a friend; of the heel plates which he set 
into his shoes to hold the old-fashioned ‘‘ club” 
skates, bought by himself with an infinite deal 
of saving pennies, and finally of the clamped 
and levered ‘*acmes,” which are his present de- 
light. That a man with such memories — or a 
woman either, for fortunately women of the pres- 
ent generation know, or knew, how to skate — 
should condescend to patronize a mere rink when 
there is good ice to be had outside is inconceiv- 
able, except under suppositions most derogatory 
to his sense and sanity. For my part, though I 
can barely conceive of the possibility of visiting 
a skating-rink just to see what it was like, when 
the cold weather had brought on the desire for 
skating, and the deep snow rendered it impossi- 
ble of gratification, I should expect Dame 
Nature to drop me through an ‘‘air-hole” or, 
at least, to freeze my nose and ears solid, should 
I again venture to reassert my rights as a real 
skater, after slighting firm bare ice for a floor 
under cover. Nor would either punishment be 
too severe. Why, the very puddle left by the 
recent thaw and fastened down bya night’s frost, 
for damp-nosed ragamuffins who never owned a 
skate, to slide upon, not big enough to grind a 
‘¢ pepper-mill” upon even, is worth all the skat- 
ing-rinks in Philistia! For the moon and stars 
shine on it, the fields are about it, the wind blows 
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over it, the clouds shadow it, and in its petty 
life, its freezing and thawing and evaporating 
and re-collecting, is an epitome of nature’s vast 
processes upon which one might lavish the study 
of years. 

Will this travesty of a sport last? If husks 
are sought when the kernel goes a-begging; if 
the counterfeit is preferable to the real; if sham 
is better than fact, and shadow than substance, 
—then perhaps a noble sport, healthful, exhilarat- 
ing, and associated in the mind with all manner 
of pleasant memories, may be elbowed aside by 
an impertinent pretender and cheat; but I do 
not believe it. Itseems more likely that the craze 
will vanish as suddenlyas it came, and that sundry 
wise speculators who reckoned upon its perma- 
nence will find themselves left with big buildings 
on their hands for which no earthly use can be 
found. Skating—real skating —has lived too 
long and proved too potent an attraction to die 
easily. We Americans should remember that 
we are sons of men who knew a better use for 
ice than cutting it up into lumps to keep lager 
beer cool. 

F. L. Heaton. 


SECRETARY VS. “ PILOTS.” 


I HAVE noticed various suggestions of late as 
to the advantage to be gained by the appointment 
of local canoeists as ‘‘ Pilots,” with duties some- 


what similar to those of ‘‘ Consuls” in the L.A. 
W.. This is quite an old question to us senior 


members of the A.C.A. My _ experience is 
that such a plan is unnecessary and practically 
useless: because the secretary of the A.C.A. 
is the recipient of reports, or should be so, of 
all cruises of importance made by any of the 
members annually ; and I have found that, when 
I wished information concerning any cruise that 
I proposed to make, he could either give me the 
requisite information, or at least the name of a 
brother canoeist who could. I have found without 
exception that this brother canoeist did not live 
on the river or lake in question,— on the contrary, 
his home was in some distant town or city, — 
and, moreover, that there was, as a rule, no 
canoeist living on the line of the proposed cruise, 
and in one instance where there was he only 
knew of his river contiguous to his home, 
although he had made several long cruises in 
other waters. Now, if every member of the A. 
C.A. will comply with the constitution in the 
briefest way, and report cruises made in general 
detail, or simply give name and address, speci- 
fying cruise made, as a reference, the end 
desired will be accomplished in a practical way, 
and any canoeist projecting a cruise will be able 
with his map, and the information he receives from 
the secretary or from the brother to whom the 
secretary refers him, to make any trip intelli- 
gently, unless he be a pioneer. Such has been 
my experience in my various trips; and I can 
commend the present plan to my associates ; 
but Jet every A.C.A. member report as in 
duty bound. In addition, both OuTING and 
Forest and Stream having kindly offered to 
publish any such reports and names for general 
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information, when it is desirable to make a 
cruise on comparatively unknown waters, take 
a good map, and a few letters to local post- 
masters along the route ; as to dams, water, etc., 
outline the conditions of the trip sufficiently for 
any old hand. 

Robert Shaw Oliver, 


Commodore A. C. A. 


SINGLE-HANDED YACHTS. 


I wIsH yachtsmen could become more inter- 
ested in the subject of single-handed yachts. I 
do not mean by the word ‘ single-handed ” that 
the skipper shall sail alone and cruise alone, but 
a yacht which, on account of its model and rig, 
can be handled inall weather by one person. 

She should have accommodations for two, 
should be just wide enough for the necessary rooms 
and no more, deep enough to secure absolute 
immunity from capsizing, and long enough to 
give easy lines, so as not to produce a stubby, 
tubby form. I have seen dozens of designs pub- 
lished (in a New York yachting paper), and, 
while they all possess many points of decided 
merit, still the same fault seems to exist in all, 
namely, ¢ubbiness, if I may use that expression. 

They have tried to obtain too much room, on 
such limited tonnage. Mind, I speak of the 
yachts under twenty-two feet long. I think 
a slight sacrifice of room is advisable in 
order to secure more speed, for every man 
wants his boat as fast as possible. In boats 
of this class, you are on deck the most of 
the time, and, when below, the greater part of 
your time is spent in ‘* nod-land,” where you 
don’t mind a few inches of head-room. Do not 
think that I do not appreciate depth at its true 
worth as a factor of safety, speed, etc.; but I 
think it can be overdone. 

All small yachts are out of proportion, — wide 
and deep, — compared with big sixty-tonners. 
Of course this must be so, for what are excellent 
proportions for the cutter Bedoin would never 
do for a boat twenty feetlong. I have conversed 
with the owners of various single-hand yachts, 
and the unanimous verdict is they are the roomi- 
est boats of their length afloat, but too bulky. 
They cannot be driven with such small sails as 
they carry. Isail just such a boat myself, and 
she can’t get out of her own way. She is twenty 
feet long, of six feet beam, and over five feet 
draught. Her displacement is about six tons. 
This, in proportion to her length, is enormous ; 
and she should not be expected to sail. I have 
seen a hundred times when I would willingly part 
with a foot of head-room and be satisfied, in order 
to secure more speed. There is no fun in sailing 
for one when it takes you all day to get ‘* no- 
where.” With proper care in the selection of 
dimensions, a correct disposition of bulk, and 
proper attention to the ‘‘ balances” of sails in 
relation to the centre of lateral resistance, a 
yacht similar to the above described could be 
built, which would be safe, roomy, fast, and 
handsome. ‘The latter feature is generally found 
absent in these small cutters. 

W. B.E. 
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THE Legislature of New York has, in its present 
session, to deal with two subjects of great im- 
portance, and of somewhat kindred interest: The 
preservation of the Adirondack forests and the 
saving of Niagara Falls from the vandals who are 
destroying the grandeur of that noble cataract by 
degrading its surroundings. We spoke of the im- 
portance of the former work last month, and in 
the present issue a considerable portion of 
OvuTING is devoted toa discussion of the Adi- 
rondack question by men whose character, 
knowledge, and position give their opinions the 
greatest weight. It will be seen that they are 
unanimous as to the importance of the question, 
and if the New York Legislature fail to adopt the 
simple, practical, and thoroughly conservative 
measures recommended by the commission of 
eminent and experienced men appointed to 
consider the subject, it will be singularly neg- 
lectful of its trust; of its duty to protect the 
interests of the State. Should the destruction 
of the Adirondack forests be permitted to 
proceed unchecked, the results could not fail to 
be disastrous to the prosperity of the State, 
while various interests which give to New York 
its preéminence among its sister commonwealths 
will be seriously crippled. The Hudson river 
would be made difficult of navigation, and the 
water-supply of that great artery of commer-e, 
the Erie Canal, would be so diminished as to 
destroy to a large extent its presentutility. The 
threatened danger could be, however, averted 
by the passage of the proposed bills and the 
development of a public sentiment which should 
give their provisions the support necessary to the 
execution of any law. In addition to the gentle- 
men who have contributed to the present dis- 
cussion of the question, letters cordially support- 
ing the movement have been received from the 
Honorable George B. Edmunds, who, as United 
States Senator, obtained the passage of a bill 
through the Senate, setting apart the great forest 
of the Rocky Mountains in Montana; from the 
Honorable David A. Wells, the Honorable John 
D. Long, Professor Brewer of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at Yale College, and others. 

% 

Ir has been a misfortune to the readers of 
American periodical literature that they have 
been almost wholly shut out from enjoyment of 
the productions of the master authors of conti- 
nental Europe, — men, many of whom have given 
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shape to the currents and tendencies that give 
their art its continuous vitality : This deprivation 
has, in a measure, narrowed the channels of our 
sympathies and prevented us from gaining a 
knowledge of the common ties and impulses 


which actuate humanity in alllands. Sensible of 
this defect, OUTING proposes to contribute, as best 
it may, towards remedying it, and to give its 
readers, from time to time, translations of the best 
short stories by eminent French, German, Swiss, 
Spanish, Italian, and Scandinavian authors. 

In accordance with this design we present in 
this issue the first installment of a novelette by 
the eminent Swiss writer, Gottfried Keller. Kel- 
ler is one of the greatest of living novelists. He 
depicts Swiss life with striking fidelity and real- 
istic power. That life is particularly worthy of 
study by Americans, for in the miniature repub- 
lic we find a true and sturdy democracy and a 
lofty patriotism which make it worthy of emula- 
tion by ourselves. In the reading of Keller's 
stories it is surprising to see how much Swiss 
life has in common with our own; how similar 
are the tendencies and strivings, and how free 
institutions have stamped themselves upon the 
national character, making it essentially different 
from that of the kindred surrounding races. 

Paul Heyse, the distinguished German novel- 
ist, gives the following masterly characterization 
of Keller: — 

‘*His style, in its harmonious objectivity, is 
akin to Goethe’s; but he has a far livelier play 
of color, and abounds in humorous reflections. 
This charm of style is really founded on subtle 
contrasts, in which the highest and finest art 
unites with the greatest versatility ; it has the sim- 
plicity of one of Diirer’s wood-engravings, and at 
the same time the nameless spell of Correggio’s 
lights and shadows. This consummate mastery 
of descriptive methods is akin to Keller’s choice 
of characters and materials, in which we see a 
strong leaning towards contrasts. The beau- 
tiful and the repulsive, the sprightly and the 
insipid, the enchanting and the horrible, stand 
side by side, while the calm, equable manner of 
the description shows that our author is fully 
aware of these contrasts, and that he revels in 
them with artistic satisfaction. 

‘*A humorous view of life pervades all that 
Keller has written; and it is the humor of a true 
poet, who, while acknowledging the numerous 
voids and chasms in the arrangement of mun- 
dane things, has always a sincere desire to fill 
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them up. While Jean Paul sometimes gilds over 
the narrowness and pettiness of the burgher life 
he portrays, Keller is a realist who has the courage 
to call things by their right names; he does not 
seek to idealize and poetize the commonplace, 
the philistinic and the base; he leaves all this 
just as it is,— eternally hopeless and yet omnipo- 
tent. At the same time, for the consolation of 
his own and kindred minds, ke sets the beauti- 
ful, the elevated and the lovable, in close contrast 
to these lower traits; and, where no such con- 
trast is attainable, by slight exaggerations, by 
elevating the commonplace to the typical, he 
produces effects of such grotesque grandeur, that 
the null and the absurd rise suddenly to the sub- 
lime. In this art he has but one renowned prede- 
cessor, — Cervantes, in Don Quixote.” 


* 
* * 


A MEMBER of our Outing Club writes with 
eloquent indignation over the rivalry which ice- 
skating finds in roller-skating. All who have 
ever enjoyed “real skating ” will sympathize with 
him in his plea for that noble sport. There is, 
however, as in most matters, much to be said for 
either side. If ice-skating has declined, it is the 
fault of its votaries. We are now at the end of 
the winter season, and by the beginning of an- 
other season they can, if they will, do much to 
popularize the sport. Let them form skating- 
clubs, whose province it shall be to excite and 
maintain an interest by keeping the skating- 
grounds on pond or stream in good condition, 
providing facilities for taking care of outer gar- 
ments, putting on and letting skates, etc., getting 
up skating-parties, arranging matches and ex- 
hibitions of fancy skating, and the like. It will 
be found that a little united effort will go a great 
ways in promoting the sport. The lack of these 
facilities and efforts has been largely responsible 
for the diminished interest in ice-skating in our 
cities and large towns. For instance, it is un- 
comfortable and dangerous to skate with over- 
coats on: the skater becomes overheated, and 
consequently gets chilled while resting or return- 
ing home, with the same risks of colds, pneumonia, 
etc., that are complained of as attendant upon 
roller-skating. The village skater can simply 
throw his overcoat upon the bushes on the bank ; 
but the town-dweller cannot do this, for his 
property, thus left unguarded, would be apt to be 
very quickly stolen. Therefore, accommodations 
of the kind mentioned are needed. In Germany, 
where ice-skating is very popular, the ponds in 
city parks, and the neighboring rivers, are leased 
to parties who keep the ice clear of snow and in 
good condition and provide these facilities, 
charging skaters a very small sum for the privilege 
of going upon the pond. Something of the sort 
might be done in our cities with good results. 

Our fickle climate is partly responsible for the 
slight interest felt in ice-skating in many quarters. 
The violent alternations of frost and thaw which 
characterize the average American winter forbid 
dependence upon any continuity of the sport. 
In order to make a pastime national, or truly 
popular, there must be some period of consider- 
able length, or a set season, when it can be in- 
dulged in. Ice-skating, however, can be de- 
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pended upon only for a comparatively few days 
in December, and possibly at random intervals in 
January and February, after a thaw has carried 
away the snow. Attempts have been made in 
large cities now and then to establish rinks for 
ice-skating ; but in our climate it has been found 
impossible to keep the ice in good order, and 
failure has been the inevitable result, except in 
Canada, — the original home of the skating-rink, 
we believe, — where the climate permits reliance 
upon firm ice at all times through the winter. 
Various attempts have been made, particularly in 
England, to freeze the ice in rinks artificially, and 
in Manchester there was, at one time, a rink 
where there was ice-skating in the summer! 


* 
* * 


ALL at once the device of rollers brought the 
skating-rink into popularity, and the birch-wood 
floor, substituted for ice, made perennial skating 
possible, if our friend will permit us to call it 
skating. There is a difference of opinion as to 
the merits of the new sport, — which is not so 
very new, after all, roller-skates having been 
known in a crude form something like twenty 
years ago, while ten years ago rinks for roller- 
skating were popular in Paris and Berlin. Some 
physicians donounce roller-skating, and others 
commend it. An authority so eminent and con- 
servative as Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard 
University, says that it is a good thing if not 
carried to excess, as there is danger of doing. 
The way to look upon it is not as a substitute 
for, or rival to, ice-skating, but as an addition to 
our not any too long list of athletic recreations. 
Every new sport or pastime is called a ‘‘ craze.” 
There was a base-ball craze, a croquet craze, a 
tennis craze, a bicycle craze. But every one of 
these sports came to stay; the ‘‘ craze” was 
simply the wave of enthusiasm that swept them 
into popular favor. Therefore the prediction that 
roller-skating will have its day, and die out, seems 
ill-founded. It will be likely, as in the case of all 
other sports, to rise and fall in popular esteem ; 
but it looks as if it had gained a regular place 
among our common amusements. There must 
have been some demand for a diversion of the 
kind to give it a popularity so great and sudden. 

Roller-skating is particularly popular in small 
towns and villages. There it has, ina measure, 
met the great lackof social life. Americans have 
been accused of taking their pleasures sadly ; but 
the trouble has been they have had almost no 
pleasures to take. What is needed is something 
akin to the concert-gardens and casinoes of 
European towns, —acommon rallying-place for 
pleasure and social intercourse. The roller- 
skating-rink has supplied this in a great measure. 
We see staid and sober heads of families resort 
to the rink and renew their youth, gliding around 
on rollers in company with their children. A 
greater vivacity has been given to the sluggish 
life of our small towns; and the frequent 
matches and exhibitions continually taking place 
here and there have promoted intercourse be- 
tween neighboring communities, fused their social 
life to a considerable extent, and occasioned a 
marked growth of friendliness and mutual under- 
standing between them.  Roller-skating un- 
























doubtedly has its evils, and serious ones, too; 
but there are few popular pastimes which have 
not, and because of incidental evils the thing 
itself should not be condemned. Society may 
be left to its own protection and depended upon 
to eradicate or suppress the things which threaten 
its security. But whoever has observed the 
harmless pleasure which roller-skating has given 
the people in our smaller communities ; will hardly 
deny that roller-skating has not a mission to 
‘perform, and that it is better, and less likely to 
produce immorality, to seek these pleasures in 
connection with amusement pure and simple. 
* 
* * 

Our friend is right in his characterization of 
the position of the theaters in this matter. The 
popularity of roller-skating on one hand, and of 
dime-museums on the other, comes from a de- 
mand for cheap amusements for the multitude. 
Together they supply what the theaters have 
failed to give. The latter thoroughly deserve 
their ill-luck. With few exceptions, the drama, 
wherever English isspoken, is beneath contempt, 
and the exceptions only prove the rule. Folly, 
silliness, sensationalism, buffoonery, coarseness, 
unreality, and vulgarity are written in broad 
letters across the stage. The theater offers few 
attractions for persons of refined taste, and its 
influence is, on the whole, pernicious and de- 
grading. The English stage offers a melancholy 
contrast to the ideal tendencies, the refinement, 
and the real art of the theater in France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy. The skating-rink affords 
human intercourse, and also an agreeable form 
of exercise, which gives welcome relaxation for 
tired bodies cramped at counters, desks, and 
work-benches ; this is better than to sit all the 
evening listening to the vapidity of the average 
play of the period; and the dime-museum 
amply satisfies all the craving for sensational 
entertainments. Therefore, may the work of 
the rink and the dime-museum continue until all 
the wretched and pretentious combinations stroll- 
ing around the country are wrecked beyond 
retrievement, and their members driven to the 
more proper vocations of professional experts in 
the former and ‘‘ curiosities” in the latter, while 
the few sound grains amidst the chaff form the 
foundations for good stock companies that shall 
afford a drama worthy of the name! 

* 
* * 

THERE seems to have been but little difference 
of opinion as to the proper place for this year’s 
annual meet of the League of American Wheel- 
men; and the question will have been decided 
some days before this issue of OUTING reaches 
its readers. Butfalo has many strong points in its 
favor, and few against it: therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that the sentiment of wheelmen inclined 
strongly towards its selection. The city is cen- 
trally located for the wheeling interest, and easily 
accessible from all points, being one of the chief 
railway centers in the country. The neighbor- 
hood of the lakes tempers the climate, so that 
even in midsummer an agreeable temperature is 
to be looked for. Opportunity for extremely 
pleasant excursions is afforded, with a trip to 
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This is one of 


Niagara as the chief attraction. 
the strongest features ; for a place which affords 
the best facilities for the pleasures of the wheel is 
most likely to be the scene of a successful meet. 
The question of the date has been given unusual 


prominence. The meet at Washington set the 
example of departing from the custom of holding 
it on the last days of May, and there appears to 
be no valid reason why that change should not 
be accepted as a good precedent, except that the 
choice of a later date would cause the terms of 
the officers to be irregular. This objection could 
be easily met, however, by having the term begin 
late in the season, say the first of August. The 
most rational plan appears to be to ‘adjust the 
date of the meet to the local conditions, climatic 
and otherwise, of the place fixed upon. The meet 
could naturally be held at a much earlier date in 
an extreme Southern city than in a Northern one. 
We hope some time to see it in a pleasant 
Southern city early in the spring, practically 
opening the season therewith. If ‘New Orleans 
were only a bicycling center, it would be a good 
idea to hold the meet there early in April this 
year, in honor of the exhibition. But, in our 
judgment, the L.A.W. should be left unre- 
stricted in the selection of the time for its 
meets, and not feel bound to consult the 
interests of local organizations, which may 
possibly run counter to those of the great body 
of wheelmen at large. By accepting invitations 
such as have been most kindly and hospitably 
extended in the past, the League sets the prece- 
dent of expecting local wheelmen to put them- 
selves to expenditures which they can ill afford to 
bear, and the visitors run the danger of being 
considered unwelcome guests. The L.A.W. 
would do better to pay its own bills and keep it- 
self the master of its own movements, putting 
itself under no embarrassing obligations, and im- 
posing upon others no heavy burdens. 
oe 

THE signs of the times in canoeing circles in- 
dicate a season unprecedented for general activity 
in all matters pertaining to the sport, and seem 
to justify a few suggestions as to the lines in 
which this activity should be manifested. 

In the first place, as cruises will to some extent 
anticipate meets in point of time, it will be well 
for cruisers to take to heart the contents of 
the article by Commodore Oliver, that we publish 
this month. If, as he suggests, the burden of 
imparting information in “regard to cruising- 
waters is to fall on the already well-loaded 
shoulders of the A.C.A. secretary, a fair division 
of labor demands that all who have made cruises 
should send to that gentleman at least a brief 
abstract of their logs, and notify him of their 
willingness to afford information if referred to. 
If thisbedone thoroughly,—and it can and should 
be so done from now on, —it greatly simplifies the 
system of ‘* pilots” proposed, and places at once 
in the hands of A.C.A. officers a duty that they 
can perform best of any one. 

The prospect of a large attendance at local 
meets is also encouraging, and all men who can 
possibly spare a day or two should make it a 
point to attend them. In this connection we 




























































would suggest that a man do not limit himself to 
attendance on the meet in his own section, but, 
if possible, where dates do not conflict, try to 
meet those of the fraternity with whom he is not 
so immediately connected. We should have a 
delegation of Western men at the Hudson river 
meet, and send a good representation of Eastern 
men to Lake Erie. This must be done, if, as 
the commodore desires, the A.C.A. is perma- 
nently to remain what its name signifies and not 
be divided into local factions. 

The year promises to be prolific in new models 
of boats, some designed for all-around work and 
others for racing. The most experienced sailors 
are combining with the best builders to produce 
the nearest thing possible to the ideal. Racing 
entries will be larger than ever before, and even 
more than last year will it be impossible to pro- 
phesy results until the winning boat crosses the 
line. This is exactly as it should be, for, so long 
as there is a close corporation of ‘* sure winners,” 
so long will the general interest in races flag. 


* 
* * 


THE prospect for the coming yachting season 
is brighter than ever. Several new clubs have 
been organized during the winter, and the spirit 
thus infused has breathed new life into the older 
clubs, awakening them to the sense of renewed 
energy. 

On the Lakes, the new Michigan Yacht Club of 
Detroit intends to open the season with an 
attractive program. Cleveland is astir, while 
Chicago, Buffalo, Oswego and Toronto are busy, 
and intend to eclipse all previous efforts. In 
New York and its vicinity the yachtmen are wild 
with excitement not only on account of the 
challenge for the America’s cup, but also because 
a fresh spirit has invaded all a the clubs, old and 
young, great or small. Two new clubs have 
been started. The Knickerbocker has greatly 
increased its membership and fleet, and a regatta 
committee has been chosen, with an abundance 
of the right spirit which is sure to make that 
club’s season one of the brightest and liveliest 
of any in its history. The Larchmont Club 
begins the year with a large surplus in its 
treasury and an augmented fleet. The Sewan- 
haka Club is hard at work solving the difficult 
problem of measurement. New England shows 
an addition of one new club, making twenty-six 
in all. The New Bedford and New Haven Clubs 
will make a good showing during the season; 
while around Boston numerous regattas have 
already been laid out, in which many new boats 
will enter which are expected to win the laurels 
that have heretofore fallen to the old-timers. 

Why this renewed spirit, and why is so much 
more interest felt in the sport than ever before? 
The question is answered readily. Yachting 
has been a comparatively new sport for this 
country. At the time that the yacht America 
went across the water and took the cup from the 
egotistical Britisher, there were but few American 
yacht clubs: not one in New England, and only 
two in New York. Yachting then was in its 
infancy, and was an expensive sport. But few 
men could enjoy its pleasures. Now the popula- 
tion has increased, money has become more abun- 
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dant, and yachting has shared in the general pros- 
perity. It is such a sport that if one but takes a 
taste, he soon becomes one of its ardent followers. 
Within the last few years, American yachtsmen 
have devoted themselves more to the enjoyment 
of the sport rather than tothe study ofits advance- 
mentand improvement. England, alive to the keen 
sense of mortification at losing her cup, as well 
her prestige of superiority, has been at work, and 
now she fully feels that the prize is within her 
grasp. America is alive to the knowledge that 
she probably has not a boat afloat that is able 
to defend her reputation. A boat must be built, 
—upon what model is the question of the hour. 
It will not do to show our weakness by copying 
the English model; but it must be from our own 
type of boats. Then, again, the question comes 
up: Can we expect a boat to be a success from 
the start, and have we time to make experiments? 
Have we not reason to be alive to the issue at 
stake? The followers of the sport can be counted 
by the thousands now where there were only a 
meager few twenty-five years ago, and the num- 
ber is steadily increasing every year. 

If our English brothers win the cup, it will 
prove to our advantage in the end. No time 
nor money will then be spared to improve our 
present models. It will result in a stimulus that 
will be felt all over the land; and the sport will 
make an advance that would otherwise take 
years to accomplish. 


* 
* * 


WE are glad to note the growing interest shown 
by some of the yacht clubs in the entertainment 
of members during the winter months. Our 
clubs, as a rule, include many non-yacht owners, 
numbering fully sixty per cent. of membership, 
and perhaps one-half of these are without any 
knowledge whatsoever of yachts. So long as 
they bear their burden of the expenses, should 
the clubs not cater to their entertainment, 
particularly when they can do so without harm 
to the yachting interests? It would not lessen 
nor take from these interests, but rather 
strengthen and support them. ‘The idea is not 
a new one, but has never been acted upon until 
recently, — perhaps from oversight or a lack of 
energy. 

The growth of the Knickerbocker Yacht Club 
is a proof of the advantage derived from fostering 
this social life. An auxiliary association, — the 
Knickerbocker Gun Club, — affords a fine shoot- 
ing-ground at Port Morris, and by its frequent 
meetings the summer enthusiasm is kept alive 
through the winter months. The club has given 
several social entertainments, including dancing, 
lectures and debates on yachting as well as other 
subjects. The American Steam Yacht Club has 
added new life and interest through a series of 
lectures and practical talks by distinguished 
naval officers and designers. The young New 
Haven Yacht Club owes part of its success to 
its winter-quarters, whereby the summer interest 
is never allowed to wane. We expect to see 
other clubs follow, and will prophesy for them 
an astonishing increase in their membership 
and a greatly improved yachting interest if they 
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JOHN BURROUGHS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. JOHN BuRROUGHS, in his latest collection 
of essays,' finds ‘‘ fresh fields” on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and he explores them 
with the ever fresh enthusiasm of one of nature’s 
most devoted children. His long intimacy with 
American out-door life gives him a standard of 
comparison, and the author’s countrymen will 
find a special interest in the continual contrasts 
which he makes between nature in Great Britain 
and America. Nature always has a human 
interest or suggestiveness with Mr. Burroughs, 
and in this fact lies the vital sympathy with which 
his writings appeal tous. One of the most im- 
pressive features of England, to Mr. Burroughs, 
is the domesticity of the landscape. This thought 
constantly recurs, and the comments thereupon, 
in its various phases, may be said to form the 
chief thread of the book. In ‘Nature in 
England” Mr. Burroughs says: ‘* Thedominant 
impression of the English landscape is repose. 
Never was such a restful land to the eye, 
especially to the American eye, sated as it is 
very apt to be with the mingled squalor and 
splendor of its own landscape, its violent 
contrasts, and general spirit of unrest. But the 
completeness and composure of this out-door 
nature is like a dream. It is like the poise of 
the tide at its full: every hurt of the world is 
healed, every shore covered, every unsightly spot 
is hidden. The circle of the horizon is brimming 
with the green equable flood This 
look of repose is partly the result of the maturity 
and ripeness brought about by time and ages of 
patient and thorough husbandry, and partly the 
result of the gentle, continent spirit of herself. 
She is contented, she is happily wedded, she is 
well clothed and fed. Her offspring swarm about 
her; her paths have fallen in pleasant places.” 

Again, in ‘‘ English Woods,” English and 
American sylvan conditions are contrasted. In 
England ‘‘ the wild and the savage flee away. 
The rocks pull the green turf over them like 
coverlids; the hills are plump with vegetable 
mould, and when they bend this way or that, 
their sides are wrinkled and dimpled like the 
forms of fatted sheep. And fatted they are; 
not merely by the care of man, but by the ele- 
ments themselves; the sky rains fertility upon 
them; there is no wear and tear as with our 
alternately flooded, parched, and frozen hilltops ; 
the soil accumulates, the mould deepens; the 
matted turf binds it and yearly adds to it. All 
this is not simply because man is or has been so 
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potent in the landscape (this is but half the 
truth), but because the very mood and humor of 
Nature herself is domestic and human. She 
seems to have grown up with man and taken on 
his look and ways. Her spirit is that of the full, 
placid stream that you may lead through your 
garden or conduct by your door-step without other 
danger than a wet sill or a soaked flower-plot, at 
rare intervals. It is the opulent nature of the 
southern seas, brought by the Gulf Stream, and 
reproduced and perpetuated here under these cool 
northern skies, the fangs and the poison taken 
out; full, but no longer feverish; lusty, but no 
longer lewd.” Yet Mr. Burroughs finds a certain 
beauty of nature to be had in much fuller measure 
in our own country, — that of the wild, the abo- 
riginal, the beauty of primitive forests, the 
beauty of lichen-covered rocks and ledges. His 
characterization of our own woods is charming, 
full of tender affection. In them he finds ‘‘a 
certain beauty and purity unknown in England, a 
certain delicacy and sweetness, and charm of 
unsophisticated nature, that are native to our 
forests Our woods suggest new arts, 
new pleasures, a new mode of life. English 
parks and groves, when the sun shines, suggest a 
perpetual picnic or maying party; but no one, I 
imagine, thinks of camping out in English 
woods.” 

Mr. Burroughs’ account of his hunt for the 
nightingale is delightful. It was too late in the 
season, and, although he searched protractedly, 
altogether he heard the bird less than five 
minutes: ‘‘It had the master-tone as clearly as 
Tennyson, or any great prima-donna, or famous 
orator, has it. Indeed it was just the same. 
Here is the complete artist, of whom all these 
other birds are but hints and studies.” 

In ‘‘ British Fertility” Mr. Burroughs recurs 
to his main theme: ‘A fertile race, a fertile 
nature, swarms in these islands. The climate is 
a kind of prolonged May, and a vernal lustiness 
and raciness are characteristic of all the prevail- 
ing forms. Life is rank and full. Reproduction 
is easy. There is plenty of sap, plenty of blood. 
The salt of the sea prickles in the veins; the 
spawning waters have imparted their virility to 
the land. °Tis a tropical and an arctic nature 
combined, the fruitfulness of one and the activity 
of the other.” 

In these papers, Mr. Burroughs forges a new 
link of sympathy between America and her 
mother-country. When he finds an advantage 
in one land it is generally offset by some 
advantage in the other, and he makes us 
thankful, on whatever side of the Atlantic we 
may be, that nature has done so much for us. 


TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM! 

THE “ Tenants” are ants, spiders, canker- 
worms, caterpillars, moths, and creatures of that 
small but numerous class to be found in or 
around almost anybody’s house. But, familiar 
acquaintances though they be, one feels, after 
reading these pages, that he has never known 
them before. It takes a man thoroughly in 
earnest over his subject, in love with it, to make 
such-a fascinating book out of such material. Of 
all the recent books on natural history this is the 
most tempting; and the story-telling manner in 
which the author, quite against his own judgment, 
was induced by friends to write it, has proved to 
be popular, since an edition was at once exhausted 
during the holiday season, and it is in response 
to a demand that the new one has now been 
issued. 

Dr. McCook is a specialist ; we are, therefore, 
sure of scientific accuracy of statement, and know 
we are sharing in the results of years of patient 
watchfulness and investigation, while being enter- 
tained by the picturesque dressing and the scenic 
surroundings of these creatures on a plane so far 
below our own. It must have been with keen 
zest that the learned author entered into this way 
of treating his humble favorites, bringing out 
certain dramatic, not to say tragic, elements, as 
well as some that are purely comic. It is the 
decorative side of science, a fanciful setting forth 
of material gained by slow study of natural truths, 
recreation and knowledge combined. 

The farm is in New Jersey , whither the narra- 
tor is supposed to have gone to repair his wasted 
energies, and, once there, he kindles anew over 
his old pursuits, has talks around the fireside 
and abroad in the fields, where congenial com- 
panions ask questions, and have wonders in insect 
life revealed to them such as they had never 
dreamed of before, till the wars of ants, the de- 
vices of spiders, the adventures of crickets be- 
come as fascinating as a story-book. Here is an 
interpreter through whom these creatures find 
voice, and have their toils and plans, their perils 
and escapes, made known. Here is a whole 
world brought to light, —the wondrous spinning 
and lace-work of spiders ; the upholstery of bumble- 
bees; the house-cleaning of the codling-moth ; 
the mining, engineering, measuring, cutting, 
bridge-building, basket-making, paper-making 
habits of this insect or that; the ways which 
prove the existence of calculation, of something 
akin to forethought. He shows the maternal in- 
stinct in a turret-spider, the sagacity of the 
mother-moth in providing a domicil for her off- 
spring, the unconquerable perseverance of the 
harvesting-ant, the difference between the music- 
making instruments of the cricket and the katy- 
did (one being a watchman’s rattle, and the 
other a pair of taborets), and facts and incidents 
of the kind without number, as instructive as they 
are delightful. It is set off with anecdote and 
legend, and a pleasant play upon words now and 
then, and with illustrations by sympathetic 
artists: for the comic personifications of insect 
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life, Dan Beard, who has fully entered into the 
spirit of the plan; for the accurate and elegant 
drawings from nature, Edward Sheppard and 
Frank Stout. 

As an indication of the contents, here is a 
sample of the chapter headings: Moths at the 
Fireside, The History of a Humble Bee, A Tour 
through a Texas Ant-hill, The Cricket on the 
Hearth, Housekeeping in a Basket. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-six pages of insect story, witha 
thread of human story running through; one 
hundred and forty illustrations, : and an index ; 
beautiful as to mechanical make-up; every way 
deserving of its success: a book fully equipped, 
whether for the naturalist or the general reader. 


FICTION. 


THE story of ‘‘ Tarantella”! has for its basis 
the old superstition that a person bitten by the 
tarantula becomes fatally poisoned, or the subject 
of terrible disorders, unless saved by the power 
of music, by being set to dancing till overcome 
by ‘‘resistless lassitude.” The victim in this 
case is a Capri girl marvelously handsome; the 
player, a wandering German, who, in saving her 
life, brings himself under the spell of her beauty, 
so that he is never able to resist her. She is 
diabolic, and carries ruin with her; the details 
are repulsive, and no possible good or pleasure 
is to be had from the book. In the develop- 
ment, the real zzotzf is the old contest between 
good and evil; the first represented in the person 
of a pure, exquisitely lovely little German 
maiden; the latter, in the ‘‘ Countess,” who is 
the bitten one; the innocent child is sacrificed, 
and the guilty woman falls in the general ruin. 
It would hardly ‘* point a moral” but for the dis- 
gust with vice that the portraiture of the countess 
will cause in any healthy-minded reader ; and the 
hero, Emanuel, does not leave a much better 
impression. The scene shifts from Germany, 
where idyllic life is pleasantly pictured in the 
grandmother’s home among the beehives, to 
Capri, to Rome, to Paris, ‘to Germany again ; 
and in some bits of German interiors and a few 
German characters are indications that the author 
might manage a story of humble life in that 
country with more satisfactory results than in 
this feverish and unwholesome one. 


THE ninth volume of ‘‘Stories by American 
Authors”? contains six short tales, originally 
printed in leading periodicals. The first and 
best story, ‘‘ Marse Chan,” by Thomas Nelson 
Page, is a touching narrative of Southern life, 
purporting to have Bees told to the author by an 
old negro, who was the hero’s body-servant. 
‘¢Marse Chan” is an impulsive, hot-headed, 
typical young Southerner, the son of a wealthy, 
proud, and overbearing Virginian planter, whose 
character, presenting a curious combination of 
arrogance and amiability, of intolerance and 
generosity , is drawn very vividly with a few light 
touches. The father and son are portrayed in so 

1Tarantella. A romance. 
Roberts Brothers. 
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sympathetic a way that the reader is at once in- 
terested in them, both as individuals and as 
types. The picturesque rural life of the South 
before the war is also sketched with much spirit 
and accuracy. The young man loves the daughter 
of a neighboring nabob, but a family feud causes 
the course of their true love to run very roughly ; 
so when ‘‘ Marse Chan” is killed in the war, as 
one feels he must be, the dénouement possesses 
a double element of tragedy. The simple style 
of the story, coming from the old negro’s mouth 
in a rich dialect, covers a world of feeling ; and 
among the many tales of Southern life which 
have recently been given to the public there is 
none which contains more human actuality, none 
which strikes us more as an intimate portrayal of 
real people, than ‘‘ Marse Chan.” The remain- 
ing stories are by Charles S. Gage, C. H. White, 
Milicent W. Shinn, Capt. R. T. Coffin, and 
Leonard Kip. Mr. White’s ‘‘ Eli” is a very en- 
tertaining sketch of a stubborn juryman who 
would not consent to bring in a verdict of guilty 
against an old friend. 


Mr. E. W. Howe was first brought to the 
attention of the people of the East, as a novelist, 
by Mr. W. D. Howells’ enthusiastic praise of his 
‘* Story of a Country Town,” which was pub- 
lished not long ago. He follows up that romance 
very promptly with a second tale of Western life, 
entitled ‘*‘ The Mystery of the Locks.”' Com- 
parisons being in order, one Western reviewer 
having in a breath mentioned George Eliot, 
Bret Harte, and Salvator Rosa, we feel bound to 
confess that we find a distinct flavor of Dickens 
in ‘‘ The Mystery of the Locks,” — of Dickens 
naturalized and acclimated, to be sure, with an 
occasional slip in his grammar, and an Iowa air 
about him, but with the same gusto in descrip- 
tive passages, the same pathetic mixture of 
pitying sadness and humor in his way of regard- 
ing poor humanity, the same love of mystery and 
shadowy corners, the same whimsicality, and, 
above all, the same sympathetic and dramatic 
quality which keeps one reading on, and in- 
terested to the end. For ‘‘The Mystery of the 
Locks,” although it is never completely solved, 
has some very positive merits as a work of fiction 
which we are not prepared to say would be 
wanting had Dickens never lived. The characters 
are interesting and consistent entities, original 
and closely studied. One receives also a pain- 
fully distinct impression concerning the town of 
Davy’s Bend, although the occasional descrip- 
tions are less realistic than impressionistic and 
suggestive. A stranger whose past life is the 
mystery (which, we repeat, is never satisfactorily 
cleared up), comes to the place, and buys a 
haunted house known as ‘‘ The Locks.” An ill- 
favored enemy follows and dogs him. Pretty 
Annie Benton plays the organ in the church next 
door, and the mysterious misanthrope falls in 
love with her. He tells her of it, and adds that 
he cannot offer her an honorable man’s love, 
that he is ‘‘ not at liberty to make love” to her, 
though he wants to, hence that he will go away ; 
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but he does not go away, for the girl loves him, 
and comes to the Locks at night to tell him so, 
and they are married at once. The oddest 
circumstance is that he offers to tell her his 
history, but she refuses to hear it. Women do 
this only in romances: it shows their confidence 
in their lovers in such a touching way. At the 
end of three months the mysterious hero is shot 
dead by his lurking enemy, who turns out to be 
the brother of an insane female who may be 
vaguely guessed to be the other wife. In Jane 
Eyre’s time, they did these things more artistically, 
but hardly with more genuine passion and in- 
tensity of feeling. The secondary personages of 
the drama are very cleverly drawn, especially one 
“Tug” Whittle, a rough diamond, whose objec- 
tions to being called a decent man, or considered 
a respectable member of society, are as well- 
founded as they are entertaining. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE birth of Abraham Lincoln in the Ken- 
tucky backwoods, and his death at the summit 
of fame and power, are the boundaries of a life 
that deserves the most careful study, and is rich 
in suggestion and inspiration for every student. 
The new biography of Lincoln lately published 
is especially valuable for the attention given to 
the personal characteristics of the man. The 
volume before us! is from the pen of William 
O. Stoddard, who gathered his materials for the 
work during a residence of several years before 
the war in Mr. Lincoln’s district in Illinois, 
and during his service as one of the presi- 
dent’s secretaries from 1861 to 1864. He pict- 
ures vividly the early life in the backwoods, 
where the shiftless father managed to pick upa 
scanty living for his brood, and where little Abe 
slowly gathered the beginnings of knowledge. 
He was fifteen years old when he was able to 
borrow of a neighbor the first copy of a life of 
Washington he had ever seen. He read it with 
delight, copying ample extracts in a home-made 
scrap-book. One night, the: driving rain beat 
into the cabin through chinks in the logs, and 
the book was soaked and ruined. Abe sor- 
rowfully carried the remains to the owner, who 
declined to receive them. 

‘*Reckon I'll have to make it good somehow,” 
said Abe, mournfully. ‘*What’s it wuth?” 

‘“« Seventy-five cents; and I don’t know whar 
I'll git another.” 

He might as well have said seventy-five 
thousand ; and Abe very frankly told him so. 

‘*Well, Abe,” said old Josiah at last, ‘ seein’ 
it’s you, I tell ye what I’lldo. You pull fodder 
for me three days, at twenty-five cents a day, and 
I'll call it squar’.” 

‘*T’'ll do it, and I'll jest keep what thar is left 
of the book.” 

The idea of nominating Mr. Lincoln for presi- 
dent is credited to the young editor of the Cez- 
tral Illinois Gazette, who, in 1859, spent an hour 
in his company at a hotel in Champaign. Lincoln 

1Abraham Lincoln. The True Story of a Great Life. 


By William O. Stoddard. With illustrations. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $2.75. 500 pages. 
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sat reading his morning mail. One letter seemed 
to call for special consideration. 

He read it through, dropped it in his hat, and 
sat there as if looking at something a thousand 
niles away. His heavy features, deeply furrowed 
with wrinkles and sallow with fatigue of heart 
and brain, seemed flabby and lifeless for a few 
moments. Then, and swiftly, as if the keeper of 
the light-house had kindled the great fire within, 
the eyes and the whole face began to light up 
and glow with all the radiance of the hidden life 
that had so long been living there. The young 
watcher had never before seen anything like that 
upon any face of living being, and he reverently 
forbore to speak. He was thrilled and spell-bound 
by something of the force of a personality which 
had so often swayed multitudes to the will of the 
orator. 

‘*¢ The greatest man I ever saw or heard of!” 
he exclaimed to himself, as he quietly slipped out 
of the hotel. In a few moments he was in his 
own office, and the Doctor was there before him. 

‘*Doctor!” he shouted, ‘‘ I’ve made up my 
mind for whom we are going for president.” 

‘*You don’t say! Who is it?” 

‘¢ Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois!” 

‘*What! Old Abe? Nonsense! We might 
go for him for vice-president. He'd never do for 
any more’n that. Seward and Lincoln wouldn't 
be a bad ticket. But old Abe! Who put that 
into your head?” 

‘* He did. It’s no use, Doctor. He’s the man. 
You’ve got to tend office to-day. I’m off for 
Springfield, the next train, to get material for a 
campaign-life editorial.” 

In the record of Lincoln’s life as president, 
the biographer has kept close to his subject, giv- 
ing no more of the history of current events and 
the other men engaged in them than is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the president’s own 
personality. The grandeur of his character, con- 
stantly developing as the burden of his position 
grew heavier, is vividly present in every page. 
His simplicity, his homely wit, his capacity for 
intense application, his manly recognition of the 

ood qualities of his associates, and his stern 
Eosead of sham, win new admiration. A man 


could scarcely write a dull biography of Abraham 


Lincoln if he tried. Mr. Stoddard has written 
one that is of absorbing interest from beginning 
to end. 


THE cleverness of the satire in ‘‘ The Buntling 
Ball”! is quite eclipsed by the cleverness of the 
publishers in setting the world to guessing out its 
authorship. A thousand dollars are to be dis- 
tributed to the successful guessers when the last 
copy of the tenth thousand is sold. That time 
is not far off, if the present interest in the book 
continues. It is called a Greco-American play, 
the Greek feature being the introduction of 
chorus and semi-chorus to promote the action. 
The story is of a Chicago family, made rich by 
Pork, struggling to gain entrance to New York 

1The Buntling Ball. A Greco-American Play. Being a 


oetical satire on New York society. Illustrations by C. D. 
Veldon. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. 
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society, and to secure a brilliant marriage for their 
daughter. The mother is the schemer, the father 
a disgusted assistant. The ball brings together 
a variety of social types, whose metrical dialogue 
is very bright and witty. Leander Briggs, a dry- 
goods clerk, who had surreptitiously gained access 
to the ball, having made the acquaintance of 
the daughter Jane while she was buying of him 
‘*two yards of pink silk,” make love to such 
effect that she is persuaded to elope with him 
while yet the ball progresses. The father goes 
out for a moment’s relief from the bondage of 
the occasion, and comes back with his tongue 
made glib by brandy. Jane returns with her 
newly-wedded Leander, and is confronted by her 
angry parents. Leander is forgiven by the 
father, because he dotes on Tupper; but the 
mother is obdurate, and the chorus winds up 
the play with a plaint about the ‘‘ somber ending 
of the Buntling Ball.” All these incongruous 
elements are woven into sparkling verse, full of 
sharp thrusts at society foibles and nonsense. 

The guesses at its authorship have taken a 
wide range, from the preacher Talmage to James 
Russell Lowell. 


‘“FLATLAND”! is a satire on the theories 
about a fourth dimension, advanced within re- 
cent years. Flatland is a country realm where 
but two dimensions are known. Says the writer : 
‘Imagine a vast sheet of paper on which 
straight lines, triangles, squares, pentagons, 
hexagons, and other figures, instead of remain- 
ing fixed in their places move freely about, on 
or in the surface, but without the power of ris- 
ing above or sinking below it, very much like 
shadows,— only hard and with luminous edges,— 
and you will then havea pretty correct notion 
of my country and countrymen. Alas! a few 
ig ago I should have said ‘my universe ;’ 

ut now my mind has been opened to higher 
views of things.” The inhabitants of this re- 
markable country have, of couse, no comprehen- 
sion that there can be such a thing as three 
dimensions. But there is also another realm 
known as Lineland where there is but one dimen- 
sion; and still another, Pointland, where there 
is no dimension at all. The people of Lineland 
deride the idea that there can be two dimensions, 
while those of Pointland are equally positive 
that there is no dimension of any kind. Therefore, 
it may be argued, how can we, with our limited 
understanding, be certain that there are not 
other dimensions and conditions of matter, sim- 
ply because the idea of their existence is beyond 
our comprehension? There are some excellent 
satires on society and on philosophical methods. 
The writer, the ‘‘ Square,” gained a knowledge 
of the realm of space, and was arrested and im- 
prisoned for teaching the pernicious doctrine of 
a Third Dimension! The whole idea is very in- 
geniously and plausibly worked out, so that any 
one having a sense of the ludicrous and a liking 
for marvelous devices, will pretty certainly be 
interested in the work. 


1Flatland: a Romance of many dimensions. 


By a 
Square. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1885. 





FOR MONTH ENDING FEBRUARY 20. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


THE Pilot Wheel Club of Lancaster, N.H., held its 
first annual exhibition and ball on February 19. 


Witt Rosertson, of the Star Bicycle Club of 
Washington, rode to Olney, 18 miles, in th. 55 m., 
without dismounting. 

Mr. C. H. RoceErs, who was said to have the 
best amateur three-mile bicycle record in New York 
State, died on Sunday, February 1, in consequence 
of an accident while playing polo at the rink in Bing- 
hamton the previous evening. 

THE amateur question is now being widely dis- 
cussed among American wheelmen, and the sentiment 
in favor of abolishing all distinctions, which are sim- 
ply based upon English caste prejudices and snobbery, 
and unworthy of ademocratic people, is growing. In 
continental Europe no such distinctions are made, and 
it is felt by a great proportion of American wheelmen 
that the latter example is the better one for us to 
follow. 


THE directors of the Springfield (Mass.) Bicycle 
Club have chosen Henry E. Ducker, president; W. 
E. Jordan, vice-president; and C. A. Fiske, treasurer. 
The club has applied for the ten-mile championship. 

THERE are now one hundred and ninety-two mem- 
bers in the four clubs in Washington. The Washing- 
ton Cycle Club held a reception in its new house on 
January 30. The Capital Club celebrated its sixth 
anniversary on Saturday, January 31, with a banquet 
at Willard’s. 

THE Ohio division L.A.W. has decided to be 
under no obligations to any local club at its annual 
meet, and will pay its own bills and run its own busi- 
ness. 

UNATTACHED riders are now allowed in Central 
Park; but the commissioners still impose vexatious 
restrictions. 

THE San Francisco park commissioners have re- 
scinded their order against wheelmen, and now only 
restrict them to one road on Sundays. 

THE following is the result of the Citizens’ Wheel 
Club (Minneapolis) tournament on February 3: Two- 
mile race: Frank Cutler, 6.59; S. F. Heath (2). One- 
mile bicycle vs. roller-skates: R. H. Spear, bicycle 
(1), 3-32; James Alger, skates (2). Five-mile: 
John Nicholson (1), 17.12; Grant Bell (2). 

THE Boston Club has adopted a uniform design for 
its medals: a crested silver star, with the club mono- 
gram in blue enamel upon a heavy band of old Roman 


gold, the whole suspended from a bar. The first and 
second prizes will be gold and silver respectively. 

THE Boston Club held its annual dinner at Parker’s 
on Saturday evening, February 7. There were 
one hundred and fifty present. The menu was 
designed by C. W. Reed; it showed the club at 
dinner, the portraits of President Hodges and other 
leading members being unmistakable. President 
Hodges did the honors gracefully. The first toast, 
“The Boston Bicycle Club,” was responded to for 
the seventh consecutive time by the veteran F. W. 
Weston. The membership was announced as three 
hundred and fifteen, nearly reaching the limit, — three 
hundred and fifty. 

THE Salem Club, on February 4, elected officers as 
follows: president, Dr. H. Jackson; vice-president, 
C. V. Bitter; secretary and treasurer, H. B. Dare; 
captain, H. T. Allen. 

THE Massachusetts Club occupied its new house on 
Newbury street, Boston, on the evening of February 
3. The choice of lockers was sold at auction. Among 
the premiuns paid were $25 by Col. Albert A. 
Pope, $21 by A. D. Clafflin, $10 by Charles E. Pratt, 
and $9 by E. W. Pope. 

THE Whirling Wheelmen of Baltimore have elected 
officers as follows: president, Dr. P. G. Dausch; 
captain, W. B. Booz; lieutenant, H. B. Davis; 
secretary, P. W. Rieter; treasurer, E. J. Mabbett; 
bugler, H. L. Shaffer. 

THE Peabody (Mass.) Bicycle Club held its first 
entertainment and dance on February 5. 

FOLLOWING are some interesting long-distance 
records: Henry W. Williams, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bicycle Club, 13,179 miles since 1880, — an 
average cf over 2,600 miles a season. N. P. Tyler, 
New Haven Bicycle Club and chief consul for Con- 
necticut, 5,009 miles in 287 davs in 1884; longest 
straightaway, 138 miles, New Haven to Boston, 
actual riding time, 16%/, hours, full time, including 
stops, 22'/2 hours; longest distance without leaving 
saddle, 25!/2 miles, between New Haven and Nor- 
walk, 23/4 hours. N. H. Van Sicklen, of Chicago, 
5,078 miles in 1884. Frank P. Symonds, Salem Bi- 
cycle Club, 2,845 miles, February 22 to December 10, 
1884, average, about nine miles a day. A. J. Wilson 
(“Faed ”), North London Tricycle Club, 6,344 miles 
in 1884. C. W. Brown, Finchley Tricycle Club, 
England, 6,030 miles, March to December, 1884. 
Henry T. Wharlow, North London Tricycle Club, 
5,915 miles, 1884. 

THE Hudson County Wheelmen of Jersey City 
held a picturesque and successful masquerade party 
on Tuesday evening, February 10. 

At the first tournament of the Bay City Wheel- 
men, San Francisco, January 10, the 75-yards slow 
race was won easily by W. H. Gibbons; half-mile 
scratch, by E. Mohrig, 1m. 372/5s.; mile-race for 
boys under 16 years, George Dixon, 4m. 23s.; two- 
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mile race, F. E. Johnston, 6m. 52'/4s.; five-mile race, 
F. Mohrig, 18m. 11s.; one-mile time race, time 4m. 
10s., J. W. Nash, 4m. 23s.; one-mile novices’ race, 
H. W. Mellendy, 3m. 28°/4s.; ten-mile handicap, F. 
E. Johnson, 15s., 35m. 29'/9s.; two-mile grasshopper 
race, C.F. Thompson, 7m. 55!/4s. The steam-bicycle 
was exhibited by its inventor, L. D. Copeland. 

THE fourth annual reception of the King’s County 
Wheelmen, Brooklyn, was held on January 22. It 
was one of the events of the social season. 

THE Genesee Club, Rochester, N.Y., has elected 
officers as follows: president, Robert Thomson, 
captain, H. M. Stillwell; secretary, A. B. Rapalfe; 
treasurer, I’. E. Cowen. 

THE affairs of the late Boston Ramblers have been 
settled, leaving a balance of $1.33 to each member. 
The property remaining unsold was divided among 
the members by lot. 

THE Louisville Wheel Club held its first annual 
ball on January 13. 

MEMBERS of the Toronto Bicycle Club gained forty- 
six prizes on the race-track last season. 

AN organization has been formed within the Bos- 
ton Club with the idea of riding for a purpose, col- 
lecting information uponits excursions in topography, 
history, and in other scientific directions. The so- 
ciety has but one officer, Mr. C. W. S. Fourdrinier, 
the secretary. ‘There isin England an organization 
of tricyclists with a similar object, and. the idea is an 
excellent one. 


L. H. JoHNsoNn, of the Orange wanderers (New 
Jersey), rode his bicycle ten miles through the slop 
of New Year’s Day. 

THE number of cycles passing through Fairmount 
park, Philadelphia, in 1884, was thirty-seven thou- 


sand seven hundred and ninety-six; an increase of 
nine thousand seven hundred and fifty-four over 1883. 
Of two hundred and forty-six parties ejected, thirteen 
were cyclists, — two for having no lamps and eleven 
for having no gongs. Of forty-nine runaways, only 
four were caused by cycles. 

THE late Hon. Schuyler Colfax wasa firm friend of 
the wheel and wheelmen. Shortly before his death 
he induced a certain railway company to issue an 
order for the free transportation of bicycles as bag- 
gage. 

THE professional six-days’ race at Memphis, 5-11 
January, eight hours a day, was won by W. J. Mor- 
gan, who made 450 miles, against T. W. Eck, 415; 
Louise Armando, 343; W. M. Woodside, 285; and 
J. S. Prince, 287. 

Aurora, IIl., is enviably located for a Western 
town, being in the heart of a gravel region, with 
consequently fine roads. Two years ago $25,000 
were expended on the roads, which are now the finest 
in the State. The wheeling interest is correspond- 
ingly flourishing. The Aurora Club has elected the 
following officers: president, E. S. Frazier; vice- 
president and captain, G. I. Tuttle; secretary and 
treasurer, E. A. Fitzgerald; first lieutenant, John 
Plain; second lieutenant, Charles Alexander. 


THE Germantown Club, Philadelphia, has taken 
the building 2314 Fairmount avenue, and fitted it up 
handsomely. The following officers have been 
elected: president, J. Whitall Nicholson; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Read; captain, F. S. Harris; secretary 
and treasurer, G. D. Gideon. 


THE Ariel Wheel Club, Poughkeepsie, held a three- 
days’ tournament on January 15, 16, and 17. The 
following officers have been elected for 1885: presi- 
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dent, I. Reynolds Adriance; secretary and treasuren;, 
Charles F. Cossum; captain, Frank J. Schwartz;, 
lieutenant, Graham L. Sterling; bugler, Frank H.. 
Adriance; executive committee, Hiram S. Wilkie,. 
A. N. Schafer. 

E. O. WINvbsoR, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Club, has been appointed chief clerk of the railroad 
mail service between Boston and New York. 


AT a meeting of the managers of the ‘‘ Big Four” 
Bicycle Tour, held at, Buffalo, on January 18, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: B. B. Ayers, Chicago, 
manager; Fred C. Bourne, New York, commander; 
Frank H. Taylor, Philadelphia, commodore; Fred 
Jenkins, New York, general agent; H. F. Fuller, 
Chicago, secretary; J. P. Maynard, Chicago, quarter- 
master; Geo. R. Bidwell, New York, captain New 
York division; W. G. E. Peirce, Chicago, captain 
Chicago division; E. G. Whitney, Boston, captain 
Boston division; W. S. Bull, Buffalo, captain Buffalo. 
division; Geo. H. Orr, Toronto, Canadian convoy; 
J. W. Clute, Schenectady, Mohawk valley convoy;; 
H. R. Bryan, Hudson, N.Y., Hudson river convoy. 
The route selected is as follows: Leave Buffalo July 
6, wheeling to Lockport, N.Y., for dinner; thence to 
Medina, N.Y., for the night. Next day, through 
Albion to Rochester. Next day, wheel down the 
Genesee river to Charlotte, thence by steamer across 
Lake Ontario to Cobourg, Ont. Next day, wheel 
along the north shore of Lake Ontario to Belleville 
one night, and to Kingston by the next evening. 
Thence the party will take steamer to the Thousand 
Islands, spending three days among the Islands in 
canoeing, sailing, steamboating, and fishing, per 
program arranged, under guidance of commodore 
Taylor. From the Thousand Islands the party will 
take evening train for Amsterdam, N.Y., thence 
wheeling down the Mohawk valley to Albany, N.Y. 
From Albany, wheel first day to Catskill,and next day 
to Poughkeepsie, along bank of the Hudson river. 
Afternoon boat will be taken from Poughkeepsie 
down the Hudson to West Point for the night. Next 
morning’s boat will convey the party to Tarrytown, 
from which point New York city will be made before 
noon, on bicycle. Elaborate arrangements are 
made for enjoyment all along the route. Hops, re- 
ceptions, canoeing, and bicycling will furnish the ele- 
ments for a grand two weeks’ sport. Full illustrated 
circular is now being prepared. Arrangements for 
one hundred tourists will be made. For information 
connected with the tour, address the manager, 56 
Kinzie st., Chicago. 

THE New Haven Bicycie Club held its sixth annual 
meeting Saturday evening, January 24. Officers were 
elected as follows: president, William M. Frisbie; 
secretary, J. de Selding Brown; treasurer, Will A. 
Waterbury; captain, Wm. H. Hale; first lieutenant, 
Wm. H. Thomas; second lieutenant, Wm. Wait; 
bugler, Geo. Gilson; standard-bearer, Elmer F. 
Schroeder. 


In Brooklyn, on January 13, the Long Island 
Wheelmen elected the following officers: president, 
William W. Share; secretary and treasurer, S. W. 
Baldwin; captain, A. W. Guy; first lieutenant, F. L. 
Donaldson; second lieutenant, D. C. McEwen; 
bugler, A. W. Stanley; color-bearer, G. W. Mabie. 


THE annual meeting of the New York Bicycle Club 
was held onthe evening of February 2. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: captain, Howard Conkling; 
first lieutenant, J. B. Roy; second lieutenant, J. O. 
Jimenis; secretary, Edwin W. Adams; treasurer, R. 
R. Haydock; house committee, F. W. Kitching, E. 
J. Shriver. 
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THE Ixion Bicycle ‘Club, of New York, held its 
annual meeting February 2. The following officers 
were elected: president, O. G. Moses; vice-president, 
M. G. Peoli; corresponding secretary, E. S. Robin- 
son ; recording secretary, Will Veitch ; treasurer, 
Wm. DaCamara; captain, Will R. Pitman ; first 
lieutenant, P. M. Harris; second lieutenant, F. C. 
Ringer; governing committee, O. G. Moses, M. G. 
Peoli, E. S. Robinson, and B. G. Sanford. 

Monpay evening, February 3, the Coldwater Bicycle 
Club, Michigan, held its annual meeting and elected 
officers as follows: president, Charles Conover; vice- 
president, Thurlow Titus; secretary and treasurer, 
Ralph J. Cudner; captain, Charles Champion; lieu- 
tenant, Edwin Colburn; color-bearer, Fred Lyke; 
bugler, E. E. Colburn. 

THE Washington Cycle Club, of Washington, D.C., 
held a reception and club-hop at its new club-house 
on Friday evening, January 29. Several hundred in- 
vitations had been issued, and the club-rooms were 
crowded all the evening. The affair was an immense 
success, and club-hops have become established as a 
permanent feature of cycle-club social life in Wash- 
ington. 


FOREIGN, 


THE chief of the fire department in Bristol, Eng- 
land, rides a tricycle and is usually first at a fire. 

THE Society of Cyclists, which intends to make 
“cycling an intellectual pursuit,” held its first meet- 
ing in London on January 16. It has about fifty 
members. 

BritisH Wheelmen have been much excited over 
the disputed authenticity of the long-distance tricycle 
records of Webb and Nixon from Land's End to 
John o’ Groat’s, and that of Sutton from London to 
Edinburgh. Both Webb and Sutton are accused of 
“expediting” themselves by taking trains, and of 
falsifying the details by postal-cards mailed on the 
way. They have submitted to examination willingly. 
The Edinburgh local center of the National Cyclists’ 
Union has rendered a decision adverse to Webb; but 
the evidence in the case of Sutton, as investigated by 
the London Scottish Bicycle Club, appears to be in 
his favor. Nixon refuses to submit his proofs unless 
asked by the Union. Adams’s ride of two hundred 
and sixty-six miles in one day appears to have been 
substantiated. 

AT the half-yearly general meeting of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, held in London on December 13, there 
were about four hundred members present, including 
eight ladies. A sign of the times was the scorn for 
aristocratic patronage which characterized the senti- 
ment of the gathering. ‘The system of chief-consular 
districts was revised so as to relieve those officials 
whose districts are too large for them to manage. 


Boru annual balls and annual dinners have been 
going out of favor with London wheelmen this season. 
Assemblies beginning at seven or eight and ending 
before midnight, appropriately called ‘‘ Cinderellas,” 
have taken the place of balls, and frequent cozy, in- 
formal dinners have taken the place of the stiff annual 
affairs. 

MuscoviTE and Moslem are agreed in one thing: 
the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey 
have each taken up the tricycle. Perhaps a per- 
manent peace may result. 

THE Wheel World for February has a portrait of 
John Keen, the famous bicyclist, and it justifies Mr. 
Keen’s pleasant sobriquet of “ Happy Jack.” 


CANOEING. 


At the annual meeting of the Knickerbocker Club, 
held January 8, the following officers were elected: 
commodore, J. L. Greenleaf; vice-commodore, Prof. 
Edwin Fowler; secretary, E. W. Brown; treasurer, 
R. P. Martin. The club has added to its roll during 
the past year nineteen canoe-owners, giving it an 
active membership of thirty-seven, with twelve hon- 
orary members. A new club-house has been pur- 
chased and paid for, leaving a balance in the treas- 
ury. Weekly club-races are to be inaugurated in the 
spring as training for greater contests. The club is 
holding semi-bi-weekly camp fires, at each of which 
a paper on some canoeing topic is read. At the 
meeting of February 3 an interesting article was de- 
livered by Mr. R. J. Wilkin on “The A.C.A. 
Regatta Rules.” 

THE Mohican Club, at its annual meeting, January 
7, elected the following officers: captain, Geo. H. 
Thacher, Jr.; mate, H. C. Cushman; secretary, B. 
Fernow; purser, S. H. Babcock; member of execu- 
tive committee, R. W. Gibson. The club, according 
to the secretary’s report, numbers thirty members, 
with nineteen canoes, as against sixteen members, 
with nine canoes, a year ago. The club won at the 
spring meet four prizes, and the same number at 
Grindstone. The Oliver cup has been twice won by 
the 7Zhet’s, and is now held by the Szake. The 
championship badge was once won by Annie O., and 
is now held by 7%etis. There have been five ex- 
tended cruises by members of the club. The purser 
reported the club out of debt and the finances in 
good condition. 


A MOoHICcAN and a Harvard man are to sail for 
Bermuda March 3 for a month’s sojourn and a fort- 
night’s canoe cruise among the islands. 

CoMMoDORE Oliver has offered to the Mohicans 
three prizes for records in club-races the coming 
season. Forhighest average in paddling and sailing, 
acup; for highest in paddling, a flag; and the same 
in sailing. 


THE Brooklyn C.C. has now perfected its organi- 
zation, and will undoubtedly take a leading position 


among the larger clubs. It has decided to admit to 
its ranks single-handers, and will soon cover the 
waters about Bay Ridge with a goodly fleet. The 
following roll of officers gives promise of good things 
to come: president, John Henry Hull; vice-presi- 
dent, J. Fred Newman; commodore, R. J. Wilkin; 
secretary, M. V. Brokaw. The totem is an alligator, 
and the pointed burgee is yellow above, black below. 


A PROSPECTUS of the Lake Erie meet will be found 
below. It seems to promise success in every par- 
ticular, and the Cleveland Club is working hard and 
carefully to secure the same. In connection with the 
meet will come up the question of a separate coérdi- 
nate, or homogeneous organization for the western 
branch of the A.C.A.; and this point should be well 
discussed and digested before that time by both east- 
ern and western men: — 


To American Canoers,— 

For some months past, the Cleveland Canoe Club has 
had under consideration the practicability of a canoe 
meet at the Lake Erie Islands, located sixty miles west of 
this city. 

The project was brought before the club at a special 
meeting called for that purpose, held on January 17. 
The proposition was unanimously acceded to, the date 
July 20 to 25, both days inclusive, fixed upon, and tem- 
porary officers and committees were selected. 

The local committees will make all arrangements for 
the meet: prepare a schedule of races, provide prizes, 
select the camp, survey a course, arrange an order of 
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business for a business meeting, secure the best attain- 
able rates of transportation, secure hotel and cottage 
accommodations for such as want them, and in fact do 
everything possible for the success of the occasion. 

The program of races will be made subject to the 
approval of an assembly meeting to be held on the first 
day of the meet, when such other action as may be 
deemed desirable may be had. 

The question of a permanent organization will be pre- 
sented at the first assembly and considered at subsequent 
meetings, if necessary, until disposed of. 

The canoers’ camp will be located on Ballast Island. 
Suitable docks and landing-places will be provided and 
abundant boat-house accommodation furnished. Fuel, 
straw, and icewill be on the grounds. The superintend- 
ent of camp will employ a day and a night watchman to 
guard the camp against fire or accident. 

The grounds are delightfully located on a high bluff in 
the midst of a shady grove, nicely kept and overlooking 
the landing. 

Arrangements will be made for providing meals at a 
low rate for those who do not care to do their own cook- 
ing. The Club House, located on Ballast Island, or the 
Beebe House, on Put-in-Bay Island, two miles distant, will 
afford those desiring to live ex zega/e the best in the 
land. 

Every necessity and luxury for the mess-chest can be 
purchased on the ground. 

For short cruising trips the waters around about the 
islands are all that could possibly be desired. 

The date of the island meet has been fixed with par- 
ticular reference to the accommodation of those who 
wish to attend the meeting of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, and arrangements will be made to carry members 
and their canoes by water at reduced rates directly from 
the islands to the St. Lawrence. Parties expecting to go 
to the A.C.A. meet direct from the islands should inform 
the committee of such intention, in order that the ar- 
rangements may be made. 

It is intended that this circular shall reach every canoer 
in the United States and Canada, and the committee will 
be under obligation to any one who will furnish the ad- 
dress of canoers who are not members of the A.C.A. 
All communications should be addressed to G. Harry 
Gardner, secretary, 472 Euclid ave., Cleveland, O. 


SoME disagreement in the ranks of the Hartford 
Club has resulted in a few members resigning, and 
forming a new club known as the “Connecticut 
C.C.” They are to lease the present Hartford club- 
house; while the original club isto build. At present 
the membership and fleet are small, but additions are 
anticipated. 


AT the annual meeting of the Toronto C.C. the 
following officers were elected: commodore, Robert 
Tyson; vice-commodore, John L. Kerr; secretary- 
treasurer, F.M. Nicholson; regatta committee, N. B. 
Dick and Arthur Mason. The club has obtained a 
new two-story house, complete in all particulars. A 
new challenge cup for “Class four” boats has been 
presented by Fred. Mason, making three cups now 
offered for competition in the club. 

THE Hub Club is holding monthly meetings and 
dinners, which are well attended and successful. 

THE Springfield Club has issued, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Barney, of the /ézs, a neat schedule 
of its club-races. On the record system in the sailing 
races, the Giroflé received 54 points; Jdis, 44; 
Glick, 24. In paddling, Meretd, 60; Glick, 30; 
Sylph, 26. Nereid receives prizes for paddling and 
general record; /é2s, for sailing. 

A GREAT feature of the coming season will be the 
large number of new boats with striking departures 
from old ideas in lines and fittings. The new 
Marion B., of the commodore, is described as being 
extremely handsome and effective, so far as can be 
judged from appearances. She will have several 
The Sun- 


sisters owned by Mohicans and others. 
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beam, of Mr. Newman, is a beautiful craft, and will 
probably not be last over the triangle. Ex-commo- 
dore Nickerson and Mr. Shedd are both evolving the 
perfect boat, and Mr. Barney, of the same club, is to 
have a new /éis. The Girofle and Girofid have both 
found rest in the Harvard boat-house, and with some 
alterations will try to retain their record. ‘A new 
Harvard model is under way, being a smooth-skin of 
a somewhat novel type. The lines are those of the 
Thet?s, of Mohican fame, with some alterations. 
Last, but by no means of least importance to those 
who are desirous of flags, comes the successor of the 
Dot. 


AT the January meeting of the Knickerbocker 
Canoe Club the following officers were elected for 
1885: commodore, James L. Greenleaf; vice-com- 
modore, Edwin Fowler; secretary, Edward W. Brown, 
4 Bowling Green; treasurer, R. P. Martin; measurer, 
E. C. Griffen; lay member, E. A. Hoffman, Jr.; com- 
mittee on boat-house, E. Fowler, E. W. Brown, P. W. 
Foster; committee on regattas, E. A. Hoffman, Jr., 
R. P. Martin, E. C. Griffen. 

THE following are with two exceptions, all the 
reports of cruises that Dr. Neidé has ever received. 
The fact speaks for itself. These gentlemen may be 
referred to for information : — 

J}. M. Geldert, Halifax, N.S. 

Halifax Harbor — La Have River — Cluster Basin— 
Dartmouth Lakes — Grand Lake, etc. 

Albert S. Flint, U. S. Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

From Washington to the Great Falls of the 
Potomac — Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

S. D. Kendall, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Gulf of Mexico between Cedar Keyes and Cape 
Romano — Andote and Weikawalctui Rivers — and 
Lake Butler— Charlotte Harbor — Caloosahatchie 
River — Lakes, Flirt, Bonnet, Hickapooche, and 
Okeechobee. 

T. J. Hand, Jr., Sing Sing, N.Y. 

Wells River, Vt., and down to Connecticut. 

Dr. Neidé can afford information in regard to almost 
any United States inland waters. 


EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE. 


THE Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston has 
chosen Col. T. W. Higginson as president. At its 
January meeting Mr. A. E. Winship lectured on 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah, describing the 
scenery of those regions in glowing terms, and illus- 
trating his discourse by a stereopticon. 

THE secretary of the navy has authorized Lieut. 
George M. Stoney to make further explorations of 
Alaska waters, particularly with reference to the large 
river previously discovered by him, and named Put- 
nam river. This stream was discovered by him when 
he made a trip to Alaska on the revenue steamer Cor- 
win, having in charge presentsfrom this government to 
the Tchoritchee Indians, as areward for their humanity 
to the officers and crew of the burned naval steamer 
Rodgers. Lieut. Stoney subsequently made a partial 
exploration of the river and its tributaries, under au- 
thority from the navy department, on the Ounalaska. 
His report upon the results of this expedition, recently 
submitted to the secretary of the navy, was of such a 
character as to warrant the secretary in directing him 
to continue the explorations. The plan of the expe- 
dition is, in brief, that Lieut. Stoney shall proceed to 
the Mare Island Navy Yard, California, and superin- 
tend the construction of a steam launch suitable for 
making the proposed explorations early in the spring. 














The expedition will start from San Francisco. Its 
personnel will consist of Lieut. Stoney, Ensign Pur- 
cell, Past Assistant Engineer Zane, Past Assistant 
Surgeon Nash, and about ten men. These, together 
with the exploring launch in sections, will be conveyed 
to the vicinity of the Putnam river in a schooner. 
The launch will then be put together and further ex- 
plorations will be commenced. It is expected that 
the expedition will continue for at least a year. 

Mr. STANLEY HUNTLEY, an eastern journalist, has 
been made head chief of the Sioux nation, through 
the death of Young Antelope. He was adopted into 
the Teton tribe out of gratitude for healing the 
sprained ankle of the chief, Little Knife. Huntley’s 
Indian name is Wauk-pey-wan-kan, or, the Holy Leaf. 
There are numerous instances of white men becoming 
Indian chiefs, the most notable of which is that of 
Frank H. Cushing, the ethnologist, who became chief 
of the Zufiis in order to pursue his scientific researches, 
and achieved results thereby which have given him 
famous rank in science. If Mr. Huntley would use 
his new position to the same end, as he has _ opportu- 
nity to do, it would be of great value to science; but 
he seems more actuated by the spirit of adventure and 
notoriety-seeking than by scientific investigation. 


FISHING. 


Harry PRICHARD challenges any two men in the 
United States to try issues with him and his son 
Thomas, in casting a fly on any stream or pond. He 
also issues a challenge that James Ramsbottom and 
myself are willing to try their skill in a friendly 
contest to fish for trout against any other two men. 


A CLUB of Syracuse gentlemen has purchased 
sixty-five acres of land in the Northern Adirondacks, 
and formed an association for sporting and fishing 
purposes. It has a membership of twenty, and the 
following officers: president, A. C. Belden; vice- 
president, James Geddes; secretary and treasurer, 
George S. Hier. 

A NEw fishing-club has been organized in Brooklyn, 
to be called the “ Accomack Club.” The club will 
locate at Powelton, Accomack county, Virginia, 
where fishing is exceptionally fine and birds are in 
great abundance. Benjamin Westis president; Abel 
Crooke, secretary, and Edward Bushnell, treasurer. 
The membership is limited to ten. 


AT the meeting of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association, January 30, it was voted that the 
committee on fisheries consider the expediency of 
petitioning Congress for a law preventing the 
catching of mackerel by seines before May 25, and 
to promote the importation from any foreign port 
before that date. ; 

THE veteran fish culturist, Seth Green, has become 
a member of the editorial staff of the American 
Angler. 


GENERAL SPORT AND ATHLETICS. 


Dr. DupLEY A. SARGENT, of Harvard University, 
in a practical talk before the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union on Feb. 16, said that great strength 
had its attendant weakness, and excessive atten- 
tion to athletics was often followed by excessive 
indulgences. He believes that “the first requisite 
of success in life is to be a good animal,” — the proofs 
of which abound on every hand; but the better ani- 
mal one becomes for the attainment of success, the 
more energy will naturally be expended in other 
directions when success has been attained. There- 
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fore one’s moral conduct depends rather upon the 
purpose in acquiring strength than in its simple pos- 
session. He deplored the fact that institutions of 
learning so utterly neglected that which seemed to 
him of the greatest importance, indeed the very basis 
of education. If those interested in the moral wel- 
fare of the community would turn their attention 
more to the proper direction and development of 
whatever may improve the physical well-being of our 
youth, holding up before them a higher motive for 
such improvement than the mere attainment of cer- 
tain feats, or the winning of certain prizes, they might 
accomplish a good which would have an element of 
permanency in it not so likely to relax into that 
course of living which surely and speedily tears down 
what has been so magnificently and patiently builded. 

DORCHESTER Bay, Boston, was the scene of lively 
winter sports in February, having been covered with 
a sheet of ice generally fifteen inches thick, and 
exceptionally smooth for salt-water ice. The chief 
point of access was City Point, which was aroused from 
its usual winter slumber, and the animation pervading 
it recalled that of the yachting season. Great crowds 
enjoyed skating, sleighing, sliding, and ice-yachting, 
the latter sport becoming suddenly popular. One 
boat, commanded by Mr. John Winniat, secretary of 
the South Boston Yacht Club, ran from the Seaside 
House, City Point, to the pumping station at the Calf 
Pasture, and back, in nine minutes. A fine mile- 
track was marked out on the ice. 


AMONG Boston riders there is some excitement over 
the Baucher system of horseback riding, introduced 
into France something like forty yearsago. A riding- 
school has been established in Boston by Captain H. 
L. De Bussigny, formerly of the French army, and a 
pupil of Baucher. The ring is one of the largest in 
the country, one hundred and forty by seventy-five 
feet. A Boston gentleman, who has been a rider since 
he was a child, is particularly enthusiastic over the 
system, saying that he never really knew how to ride 
until now. The “haute école,” as it is called, is in re- 
ality merely the science of riding on horseback. Like 
every true science it has no secrets and no quackery, 
and is not peculiar to one nation. Mr. De Bussigny 
will tell any one that a good rider is a good rider any- 
where. Briefly stated, the science of riding is to have 
the horse in perfect equilibrium and absolute control. 
People usually let their horses go, and imagine they 
make him go. To make a horse perfectly balanced, 
and then move him forward squarely at a walk, a 
trot, a gallop, is the height of fine riding. No one 
knows its enormous difficulty until it is tried. There 
is a common notion, which one often hears expressed, 
that the teaching of the “haute école”’ is mere circus 
work. Nothing can be more false. Mr. De Bus- 
signy would say that no man who knew how to ride 
would think of making his horse go through the 
movements of the ‘‘ haute école” on the road. The 
Spanish trot, the passage, etc., are simply the tests 
of the rider’s control of the horse. But it all resolves 
itself into this, that the “haute école”? means the 
science of riding; for it cannot be achieved without a 
fine seat, and hence a good hand. The English re- 
garded the system of Baucher at first with the preju- 
dice which they have toward Frenchmen in connec- 
tion with horses. But they could not long withstand 
absolute demonstration. Now Whyte Melville and 
every other first-rate English authority frankly say 
that the man who has mastered the “haute école”’ is 
the finest possible rider. Good riders, splendid, rough 
riders there are, of course, who have never learned 
the “haute école;” but the master of the ‘‘ haute 
école” is better than any one else can be. Absolute 
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mastery of the horse on scientific principles, and by 
the exercise of patience, tact, and firmness, is the 
science taught by Mr. De Bussigny. 

THERE has not been such an interest in athletics 
at Harvard as there is now since the opening of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium in 1880. After the noveity 
of the new institution had worn away there was a 
steady decline of interest. This was on account of 
the lack of personal instruction, which was nut a 
part of Dr. Sargent’s duty. But since the appoint- 
ment of Mr. James G. Lathrop as assistant in physical 
training the interest has been on the increase. Mr. 
Lathrop has been on hand every day in working 
costume, ready to teach and encourage all seeking 
practical instruction. The consequence is a boom in 
athletics such as was never known before at Har- 
vard. 


LANDSCAPE AND FORESTRY. 


THE report of the forestry division of the tenth 
census of the United States has been issued in an 
elaborate and costly volume. It is the most notable 
work of the kind ever undertaken by any govern- 
ment, and will be a scientific monument to Professor 
Charles S. Sargent, the chief of the division, who has 
carried it out with remarkable knowledge and energy. 
The report, which is invaluable economically as well 
as scientifically, contains the first complete catalogue 
ever prepared of the forest trees of the United States. 

THE special forestry commission of the State of 
New York, appointed with particular reference to the 
preservation of the Adirondack forests, has submitted 
a set of practical bills to the New York Legislature. 
The first is “* An Act for the Preservation and Care of 
the Adirondack Forest; ” the second, “ An Act for 
the Protection of Forests and to Amend the Penal 
Code; ” and the third, “‘ An Act for the Speedy Collec- 
tion of Taxes upon the Forest Lands in certain towns 
in the counties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, 
Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Saratoga, St. Lawrence, 
Warren, and Washington.” The adoption of these 
will afford protection to the Adirondack forests ample 
to secure their preservation, and they have the merit 
of introducing no radical innovations and demanding 
no great expense. The second of these bills is a 
general act for the preservation of forests, and should 
serve as a model for similar legislation in every State 
where forests exist. 


A HUMANE and public-spirited farmer of Bridge- 
port, Conn.,— Mr. Beardsley, — seeing the need 
which the working people of that city had for recrea- 
tion in the open air, has presented to the city a large 
and beautiful tract of land as a public park. The 
park is named in his honor, and will prove a grand 
monument to his memory, which will be blessed by 
thousands in generations to come. W. H. Noble, 
P. T. Barnum, Albert Eames, and W. H. Perry are 
the park commissioners; and Messrs. Frederic Law 
Olmsted and John C. Olmsted, of Brookline, have been 
engaged as landscape architects to make a design. 

Ir now seems probable that the project to incorpo- 
rate Castle Island into the Boston park system, in 
connection with the marine park at City Point, will 
be favorably acted upon in Congress, as the War 
Department has come to the conclusion that it would 
be better for the purposes of defence not to have the 
flats in the neighborhood of Fort Independence 
covered with buildings. In the plan of the park 
commissioners it is proposed to create a pleasure bay 
for aquatic sports between City Point and Castle 
Island, by connecting the island with the point by a 
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strand made of material dredged from the flats, thus 
deepening the bay and affording a fine drive-way out 
to the island. 


SHOOTING. 


Orro WILKINs, at Meadville, Pa., has made a re- 
markable shooting record, breaking one hundred glass 
balls in 2m. 27s., thereby beating Dr. Carver’s record 
by 1m. 18s. 

G. W. Morean, of Salt Lake, and W. D. Howe, of 
Ogden, Utah, have issued a challenge to any two resi- 
dents of the extreme western States or territories to 
shoot a match at 100 tame pigeons for $500 or $2,000 
a side. 

CHARLES FRANCICUS beat Henry Gardner for the 
third time at the championship contest of Lancaster, 
Pa. 

A VERY interesting clay-pigeon and bat sweepstakes 
shooting-match for a silver cup, offered by Capt. 
A. H. Bogardus, was held at New Orleans, February 
I. There were seventeen entries and resulting by L. 
P. Chandet taking cup and first money with a score 
of 8 pigeons and 9 bats. William Mayronne, second 
money, 8 and 8, and Eugene Bogardus, third money, 
8 and 7. 

A NEw club has been organized at Lancaster, Pa., 
called the Maple Grove Gun Club. The first shoot 
was held February 4. 


THE Philadelphia Gunning Club held its annual 
match at Pastime Park, January 28. ‘The gold and 


silver medals were won by August Muench and 
Joseph Bennett. 

JOHN BELL, of New York, shot a match, $200 a side, 
February 3, at Welland, Ont., with Capt. Rithe of 


that place, winning by a score of 21 to 15. 


THE Gun Club of Chicago have elected: president, 
T. B. Reeme; vice-president, C. E. Felton; secretary 
and treasurer, Henry Miller; executive committee, C. 
E. Cole, W. C. Hough, C. E. Willard. 

A MATCH for $200 a side was held at Chicago, 
February 9, between Ernest Delmanzo the Milwaukee 
expert, and Miss Adley, the champion female Rifle 
Shot of the world. Miss Adley scored 485 and Del- 
manzo 491, out of a possible 500. 

LizuT S. I. KELLOGG, secretary of the Pacific 
Rifle Club, shot some remarkable scores February 1, — 
two strings at two hundred and five hundred yards, 
target score 91 and 97. This latter score is the best 
ever made in California, and second best anywhere. 

THE Massachusetts Rifle Association held its annual 
meeting January 13, at Quincy House, Boston. The 
treasurer reported a balance on hand of $1,194.05, 
and total amount received during the year in matches, 
$3,124. The association was presented with the fol- 
lowing medals by the winners of them: Boston Gun 
Club’s medal to trap-shooters, the same club’s medal 
to teams of two men each, and the Massachusetts 
Rifle Association’s medal to trap-shooters of New 
England. The following officers were elected: vice- 
presidents, Salem Wilder, E. B. Parker; secretary, 
James E. Leach; treasurer, George R. Russell; with 
a board of fifteen directors. A supper was served at 
close of meeting. 

R. H. KEANE, the well-known rifle-shot, died at 
Lexington, Ky., January 31, aged forty years. He 
was at one time a director in the N.R.A., and presi- 
dent of the Amateur Rifle Club. Under his adminis- 
tration the Bodine team defeated the Irish riflemen 
at Dollymount. 

















THE National Rifle Association held a meeting 
February 3, and the secretary was instructed to send 
an invitation to the British National Rifle Association 
to send a team to meet at Creedmore next fall. 

THE Acme Rod and Gun Club held its annual 
meeting at Brooklyn, N.Y., January 15. It was 
voted that its name be changed to May Bee Club. 

THE supervisors of Washington county, N.Y., have 
forbidden the hunting of deer with dogs. They have 
also granted permission for the shooting or killing 
of dogs while chasing or tracking deer. 

Tue Columbia County Gun and Rod Club has 
elected the following officers: president, Jonathan 
Bixby of Hudson; vice-president, Philip H. Sheldon, 
of Hudson; secretary, William H. Hart, of Hudson; 
treasurer, Luther Shute, of Greenport; directors, 
Henry DuBois of Livingston, Grosvenor B. Ross- 
man of Ancram, Henry Feroe of Hudson. A large 
number of attorneys and a legislative commitiee 
were appointed. The new laws are to be printed 
and posted throughout the country. 


A PARTY of gentlemen from New York have pur- 
chased 17,000 acres of land near Port Jervis, which 
they propose to transform into a game preserve and 
summer resort, and to improve the pond and stock it 
with fish. — Forest and Stream. 

THE Pastime Sporting Club, of Newark, N.J., has 
changed its name to Nimrod Club. 


TENNIS. 


THERE is but little of interest to record at this 
season. Play is still kept up by many, and there 
have been some good matches at the courts of the 
Institute building in Boston. Although matters in 
tennis circles are quiet on the surface, indications are 
not wanting that greater interest than ever before will 
be taken in the various events of the coming season. 
The fortunes of Messrs. Dwight and Sears at the 
English meetings will be eagerly followed on this 
side of the water; and their absence will have a 
greatly stimulating effect on the entries for the 
open tournaments in this country. There are at 
least half-a-dozen men who regard the first prize 
at Newport this year as a possible achievement, 
and who look upon the absence of the champion 
and the invincible “ Doctor” as their opportunity 
to grasp the coveted honor. On public form Mr. 
Howard Taylor should be the favorite in any event 
for which he enters; but it is safe to say that he 
will not keep his present position without a good 
deal of hard work. The uncertainties of life are as 
fully exemplified in lawn tennis as in other things, 
and the odds are certainly on the field as against any 
one man for the highest honors of 1885. 


A NUMBER of matches have taken place recently at 
the Boston Tennis Court which proved very enjoy- 
able to the parties interested if not to the world at 
large. 


THE arrangements for the great tennis-match for 
the championship of the world, between T. Pettitt 
and Y. Lambert, have been completed, and the 
event will take place in the first week in May. The 
court is not yet decided upon, but will be either 
Hampton court or the court recently built at Man- 
chester, England. Pettitt has sailed for England, 
and will have a month’s practice there before the 
date of the match. He is playing better than ever, 
and is regarded as the winner by the players on this 
side of the water. The greatest interest is being 
taken in England in the event, and with good reason, 
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as the spectators will undoubtedly witness the 
greatest contest for supremacy that the present 
generation of tennis-players has ever seen. Seats 
in the dédans will probably command an enormous 
premium. Pettitt takes with him the best wishes of 
all our players for his success. 


YACHTING. 


THE Pavonia Yacht Club, of Jersey City, elected the 
following officers: commodore, R. Puhlman; vice- 
commodore, F. Schumacher; secretary, O. W. Stie- 
beling; treasurer, W. H. Holmes; measurer, J. 
Kreymeyer; sergeant-at-arms, W. Willis; trustees, 
J. Wittpen, T. Lowery, C. Steurer, T. Sullivan, M. 
Connelly. It was voted that the club build a new 
and larger club-house to be finished May 1, 1885. 

THE officers of the new Michigan Yacht Club are: 
commodore, H. C. Hart; vice-commodore, O. W. 
Baker; rear-commodore, Arthur J. Phelps; secretary, 
Alexander I. McLeod; treasurer, J. B. Bodly; 
measurer, E. S. Wendell. 


THE Boston Yacht Club, at its annual meeting, 
January 28, elected the following officers: commo- 
dore, Jacob Pfaff; vice-commodore, J. B. Meer; rear- 
commodore, Washington E. Connor; secretary, 
Thomas Dean ; treasurer, Augustus Russ; regatta 
committee, J. P. Phinney, W. L. Wellman, John A. 
Stetson, L. S. Jordan, George R. Howe. 

THE Bunker Hill Yacht Club of Charlestown 
elected the following officers January 28: commo- 
dore, George T. D. Wilcox; vice-commodore, S. H. 
Morris; fleet captain, C. H. Porter; secretary and 
treasurer, B. F. Underhill, Jr.; financial secretary, 
W. F. Hodgkinson. 

THE Oswego Yacht Club, at its meeting January 
27, elected the following officers: commodore, John 
T. Mott; vice-commodore, Wm. B. Phelps, Jr.; 
captain, Allen Ames; secretary, William E. Lee; 
treasurer, James D. Henderson; measurer, A. Fitz- 
gerald; fleet surgeon, Dr. A. M. Tully; regatta com- 
mittee, B. F. Fitch, William Gordon, Robert S. Sloan, 
George D. Hart, F. S. Conde, W. B. Burt, A. N. 
Radcliffe; house committee, J. P. Phelps, E. B. Mott, 
J. P. Tuttle. 

AT the annual meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club, February 5, the following officers were elected: 
commodore, James Gordon Bennett; vice-commo- 
dore, William P. Douglass; rear commodore, Francis 
C. Lawrence, Jr.; secretary, Charles A. Minton; 
treasurer, James O. Proudfit; measurer, John M. 
Wilson; fleet surgeon, Morris J. Asch; regatta com- 
mittee, J. Frederic Tams, Charles H. Stebbins, and 
Jules A. Mentant. 


THE Eastern Yacht Club held its annual meeting 
February 10, and elected the following officers: com- 
modore, Henry S. Hovey; vice-commodore, J. Mal- 
colm Forbes ; rear commodore, William F. Weld; 
secretary, Edward Burgess ; treasurer, Patrick T. 
Jackson, Jr.; measurer, Edward Burgess; regatta 
committee, George A. Goddard, Daniel Appleton, 
Edward B. Haven, Henry B. Jackson, Frank E. 
Peabody; house committee, John A. Burnham, P. 
L. Everett, B. W. Crowninshield, Edward Burgess. 

THE Larchmont Yacht Club held its annual meet- 
ing February 11, and elected officers: commodore, 
Augustine Monroe; vice-commodore, A. Bryan Alley; 
rear-commodore, Oliver Adams; secretary, W. Harris 
Roome ; treasurer, Thomas B. Brown ; measurer, 
Frank E. Towle. The secretary and treasurer read 
reports showing that the club had over $6,000 in its 
treasury, and the club’s fleet numbered 131 yachts. 
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THE Quaker City Yacht Club, at its annual meet- 
ing, February 11, elected the following officers: com- 
modore, Robert P. Thompson; vice-commodore, 
Benjamin F. Murphy; rear-commodore, M. H. Lind- 
sey; president, W. J. Thorman; secretary, 5. B. S. 
Barth; assistant secretary, W. S. Hoffman; treasurer, 
S. P. Wright; measurer, Rufus G. Wilkins; trustees, 
S. A. Wood, G. W. Fife, C. E. Ellis, and W. H. 
Vallettee; regatta committee, D. C. Walker, R. W. 
Kerswell, R. M. Fitch, Jr.,C. L. Wilson, L. Roberts. 


THE Pelham Yacht Club, of Bartow-on-Sound, has 


leased a cottage for three years, for a club- 
house. The coming season there will be given 
several races and a club cruise. This club 
was organized April 8, 1884, and has for its 


chief object the encouragement of single-handed 
sailing. It has a membership of twenty-seven, with 
S. H. Furman as commodore; Wm. M. Wright, vice- 
commodore; H. C. Daniell, secretary and treasurer; 
and Thomas E. Brown, Jr., measurer. 

Joun B. FARRELL and G. M. Rich, of the South 
Boston Yacht Club, have bought the fast catrig 
Awilda. She was built by Crosby Bros., Osterville, 
Mass., in 1883, and is 25 feet over all, and 11/5 feet 
beam. 

THE Dorchester Yacht Club will give two large 
races, May 30 and June 17. As the races are open to 
all yachts belonging to any club the New England 
season will be well inaugurated. 

GEORGE M. WINSLOw is the owner of the center- 
board schooner-yacht built by James & Son at Essex, 
Mass. Her dimensions are: 58!/2 feet water-line; 65 
feet over all; and she will spread 5,800 square feet of 
canvas in her working sails. 

Mr. HENRY ANDRUSS, of New York, is having made 
a mainsail for his yacht which can be _ instantly 
changed from a laced-sail to a loose-footed one. 

THE yacht building by Peter Baught, of Harlem, for 
Henry Andruss, is named the /rene. 

J. J. DriscoLt, of Greenpoint, is building for A. 
Stebbins, of Williamsburg, a center-board sloop of 30 
feet water-line. 


Wo. PARTRIDGE, of Detroit, is building a sloop- 
yacht 34 feet water-line, 14 feet 10 inches beam, and 
3 feet draught. 

A NEw yacht club was formed the first of the week 
in Chicago. Its name will be ‘‘The Phoenix.” T. 
M. Bradley was elected commodore, and the follow- 
ing yachts were enrolled: /za, O.X., Frolic, Peri, 
Zephyr, Clio, and Clara B. 

THE Cleveland Yacht Association have elected 
the following officers: president, Com. Geo. 
W. Gardner; first vice-president, R. R. Rhodes; 
second, D. P. Ellis; third, S. V. Harkness; corre- 
sponding secretary, J. G. Downie; recording secretary, 
J. S. Williams; treasurer, Percy W. Rice ; measurer, 
Henry Gerlach, assistant measurer, B. Lyman; sur- 
veyor of course, W. P. Francis; regatta committee, 
H. D. Coffinberry, W. S. Robison, R. E. Mix, Frank 
Brewster, H. G. Phelps. 

Mr. R. T. Busu, of New York, is having built, by 
Poillon Bros., Brooklyn, a keel schooner of 400 tons, 
130 feet over all, 26!/, feet beam, and 12!/9 feet 
draught; mainmast 88 feet, foremast 86 feet, main- 
boom 75 feet, topmast 50 feet. She will be named 
the Ocean Queen. 


Atonzo E, Situ, of Islip, L.I., is building, for 


George A. Barker, of New York, a center-board 
schooner, 42 feet over all, 14 feet beam, and 3 feet 
draught. 
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WILLIAM M. HAMILTON, of New York, is having a 
keel sloop-yacht built by Smith, of Islip, 40 feet over 
all, 14 feet beam, and 2!/2 feet draught. 

E. H. THATCHER, of New Haven, is building a keel- 
yaw] 22 feet in length. 

THE sloop Wanda has been rebuilt at New Haven; 
the sloop Zore/ez, damaged by fire last year, has also 
been rebuilt and her name changed to Wild Duck. 

P. McGREHAN, of Rannopo, N.J., has built, for 
South American parties, a steam-yacht, sloop-rigged, 
51 feet in length, 15 feet beam; also an open sloop, 
25 feet in length, for Savannah parties. 

TuE steam-yacht Guldnare, of Boston, has been sold 
to the Atrato Mining Company, of Venezuela. She 
was built in 1879, by D. J. Lawlor of Boston. 


Tue Eastern Yacht Club has adopted the New 
York Club measurement, and will divide its yachts 
into three classes, viz.: schooners — first class, 70 
feet and over; second class, 50 to 70 feet; third class, 
less than 50 feet. Sloops, cutters, and yawls, — first 
class, 50 feet and over; second class, 40 to 50 feet; 
third class, less than 40 feet. Yawls shall receive 
time-allowance at seven-eighths of the measurement. 
Allowances: In case of the sloop, cutter, and yawl 
classes, when any yacht of the third class sails the 
course over the actual rate of five knots; when the 
second and first class shall exceed rate of six and one- 
half knots, the allowances shall be increased by one- 
third the amount given by the table. Starting shall 
be flying, and in this order: First-class schooners, 
second-class schooners, first and second class sloops, 
third-class sloops, and third-class schooners. 

THE name of the cutter building by Lawley & Son, 
Boston, for C. W. Jones, is Vedula. 

THE yacht Gi/ Blas, of the Knickerbocker Club, 
has had her inside ballast taken out and a new lead 
keel cast weighing 4,700 lbs. 

THE first annual dinner of the Newark Yacht Club 
was held January 28; about 125 were present. The 
event proved a decided success. 


LeTTeErs from Buffalo inform us that the schooner 
Mermaid has been changed to a keel, the sloop Rz- 
ple has had extensive alterations, and the sloop 7urk 
is to be tried as a cutter and has had her stern very 
much improved. 


Mr. OGDEN GOELET has offered two cups, — $1,000 
for schooners and $500 for sloops, to the New York 
Club, to be sailed for at Newport during the cruise of 
1885. 

THE schooner 4¢a/anta has been purchased by C. 
S. Maltly. She was formerly the Calypso, and at 
present is 934 feet over all, 86 feet 7 inches water- 
line, 23 feet 5 inches beam, 7 feet 3 inches draught. 

THE center-board sloop built by Walling & Gorman 
for Joseph Crane, of New York, has been named 
Saracen, and will be enrolled in the Knickerbocker 
Club. 

CHARLES CouGHTY, of the Knickerbocker Yacht 
Club, is building a single-handed cruiser from the 
plans of the yawl Windward. The yawl-rig will 
not, however, be adopted. 

A. M. Fow Ler, of the same club, has sold his 
sloop Nellie R. to Mr. Van Horn, of Jersey City. 


ICE-YACHTING. 

THE match for second-class ice-boats of the Schews- 
bury Club was sailed at Red Bank, N.J., January 23, 
over a course of 10 miles. The pennant was won by 
Kittie, in 30m. 15s. 











































THE success of Montreal’s ice carnival has attracted 
the attention of other places to the advantages of a 
season of winter sports, and there bids fair to be a 
considerable boom in the establishment of northern 
winter resorts. The Adirondacks are attracting 
increased attention as a winter sanitarium for pul- 
monary diseases. In Saratoga there is a movement 
to make the place a resort in winter as well as summer. 
The northern and inland location of the place gives it 
a cold, steady climate, and the reflex action of the 
Montreal carnival has produced a local enthusiasm 
for winter sports, the organization of snow-shoe and 
toboggan clubs meeting with much approval, and 
exciting widespread interest among the residents. 


Tourist travel southward has been more general 
than ever this year. The completion of the railway 
line to the Mexican capital has attracted the attention 
of travelers to the romance and picturesqueness of 
that unhackneyed land. A considerable volume of 
tourist travel has set in there this season, including 
excursionists from Chicago and San Francisco, and 
two select, personally conducted parties from Boston, 
one starting in February and the other in March, had 
their lists filled at once. Considerable preparation 
has already been made in the city of Mexico for the 
accommodation oftourist travel. A part of the grand 
old convent of San Francisco, with a fine garden, has 
been converted into a large hotel; one hotel has been 
doubled in height, and provided with the novel con- 
venience of a passenger-elevator, doubly appreciated 
in that rare atmosphere which makes stair-climbing 
laborious. An elevator was also to be put into the 
lofty old Hotel Iturbide, and a magnificent new 
bathing-establishment, centrally located, has been 
opened in the city. An American capitalist has 
bought the extensive old Carmelite convent of San 
Joaquin, near Tacuba, a historic suburb, and proposes 
to make it into a country hotel. 


A SPECIAL train of seven Pullman cars, with mem- 
bers of the New England Club, numbering over one 
hundred persons, left the New York and New Eng- 
land station in Boston for a visit to New Orleans and 
the exhibition on the evening of February 10. Stops 
were made for sight-seeing at Richmond, Charleston, 
and Jacksonville, three days being given to the latter 
place. The party was in charge of Mr. J. C. Moore, 
president of the club, and publisher of the J/an- 
chester Union (N. H.). 


THE dining-car on the New England limited express 
between Boston and New York is lighted by twelve 
incandescent electric lights, supplied by four batteries 
of six cells each. There is also an electric light over 
each platform. 


Mr. RICHARD BURDELL, a wealthy gentleman, re- 
cently lived for several months on the limited express 
between New York and Chicago at an expense of about 
$35 a day, and claiming to enjoy himself thoroughly. 





SAINT AUGUSTINE, Florida, is to celebrate on March 
27 the 320th anniversary of the founding of the city 
by Menendez, in 1565. The celebration will last two 
days, and be elaborate and picturesque. On the first 
day there will be a grand pageant representing the 
landing of the Spanish troops and the taking posses- 
sion of the country. The shipping and the uniforms 
of the troops will be designed after careful studies. 
A body of Seminoles, decendants of the Indians who 
welcomed the Spaniards, will be present from the 
southern part of the State. On landing, a grand mili- 
tary mass will be held, as on the original occasion. 
Next will be a military and civic parade, with troops 
and civic organizations from Florida and neighboring 
States. In the parade will be illustrated various inci- 
dents in the history of the city, with the streets elabo- 
rately decorated. After the parade comes an oration, 
and other ceremonies in the court of fort San Marco, 
the oldest fortification in the country. ‘The day will 
close with a grand military ball. On the morning of 
the second day there will be a grand regatta, followed 
by a real old-fashioned Southern tournament. This 
will be succeeded by a novelty for America, being a 
reproduction of the “ Battle of the Flowers” as given 
in the carnival of Nice. The celebration will end 
with a display of fireworks in the evening. 


SPEAKING of the popularity of Chatauqua lake asa 
summer resort, Ex-Senator Loren D. Sessions says: 
‘When my people moved in there, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, there were two lakes, the connecting chan- 
nel being so narrow and overgrown with bushes that 
it was difficult to pass from one to the other. There 
isa broad, clear channel there now, and the steam- 
boats go through without trouble. They carried 
275,000 people on the steamboats last summer. 


THE number of cabin passengers brought in Euro- 
pean steamers to New York in 1884 was 59,503, and 
the total number of trips made was 943; the largest 
number of trips by any one line was 105, made by 
the North German Lloyd from Bremen. 


THE new Cunard steamer Z¢ruria will make her 
first trip to New York in April. She measures 8,000 
tons, and her engines have 14,000 horse-power. She 
will carry 1,500 passengers. The General Transat- 
lantic Company of France is building four new steam- 
ers: La Champagne, La Bourgoyne, La Bretagne, 
and La Gascoigne, each of which is to be of 7,000 
tons and 8,000 horse-power. 


PLEASURE travel to the Bermudas has increased 
largely this season. 


THE Wagner Sleeping Car Company has been re- 
organized as the New York Central Sleeping Car 
Company. 

THE Warm Springs hotel, at Warm Springs, North 
Carolina, one of the largest hotels in the South, was 
burned on Dec. 26; loss, $150,000. 


THE first party of tourists from the East to Mexico 
left the Fitchburg station, in Boston, on the afternoon 
of February 26, in charge of Raymond & Whitcomb. 
Inthe party were the Hon. David A. Wells, the political 
economist, and Mrs. Mary E. Blake and Frederick 
A. Ober, the authors, the latter making his third 
visit to Mexico. 














SENT WITH A SILKEN PURSE. 


WHEN friends their gifts and hopes unite 


To celebrate this festal day, 
I, too, would gladly bring my mite, 
Yet for the future years do pray 
That Fate may send you no such curse 
As I now bring — ax empty purse. 


M. A. Haley. 


A BOY ON HIS MUSCLE. 


THE title of a book often goes a great ways in de- 
ciding its popularity, as shown by an experiment made 
recently in a public library near Boston. There was 
a volume in the library called ‘‘ Physical Education,” 
or something of the sort, and for several years it lay 
undisturbed on its dusty shelf. Observing this, the 
librarian one day changed its title in the catalog to 
“A Boy on his Muscle.” The book was straightway 
taken out by an active youngster, and it has been in 
constant circulation ever since. 
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